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Tur commerce of the Jesuits is a subject which deserves more consi- 
deration than it has usually met with in this country. It illustrates, 
by very plain facts, at once the wonderful power possessed by this 
extraordinary order of men and the means by which it was acquired 
and kept. The followi ing narrative, it is hoped, will not be found 
wanting in interest of another kind, as the history of a man of great 
enterprise and talent, while the facts which it unfolds serve more than 
any general statements could do to lay open the muscles and sinews, 
by which this vast frame was moved. 


In the year 1743, Father de la Valette, a member of the Society of 


Jesus, landed on the Island of Martinique, then occupied by the 
I'rench, in the character of priest of the small parish of Carbet, situ- 
ated a mile or two fromSt. Pierre. The Jesuits at that time had but a 
slender footing in the West Indies, but l’ather de la Valette was destined 
to change the face of affairs within a very few years. His superiors, 
although he was nominally attached to the cure “of Carbet, considered 
him too valuable a man to waste his e nergies in evangelizing a small 
village, and we find accordingly that ere long his operations “extended 
from one hemisphe re to the other, and the streams that issued from 
the fountain head in the West Indies, spread in Europe into a thousand 
fertilizing rills. ‘To descend, however, from me taphor to plain matter 
of fact, we find that he almost immediately engaged in the most ex- 
tensive commercial transactions. 

In order to understand the nature of his dealings, we must explain 
the condition of things at that time, with regard to Martinique and 
France. French money bore so high a premium at Martinique, that 
the French crown, of six livres, was worth nine of Martinique currency ; 
so that, in transmitting money to France, the colonists would lose one- 
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third of their fortunes. They did not, therefore, transmit silver; and 
paper was not usual, because bills can only be drawn upon debtors, 
and the mother country would naturally be the creditor of the colony. 
The plan usually adopted was, to send home colonial produce instead 
of money, and in this they only incurred a loss of about twenty per 
cent, 

lather de la Valette undertakes to remedy this inconvenience, and 
offers to transmit money to Paris without any loss—in fact, to receive 
1000 crowns at Martinique, and to pay for them 9000 livres at Paris ; 
or, in other words, to receive 1000 and to pay 1500! This appears, 
at first sight, something like madness, and very unlike the sort of 
craft which is commonly attributed to the order of Jesuits. We must 
look, therefore, to the means which the priest of Carbet proposed to 
use in order to perform his engagements, 

1. He takes a long credit, giving bills, in some cases, of thirty, and 
in some, of thirty-six months. 

2. There is a certain gold coin of Portugal (cailed in French, 
moétte,) which was worth, in France, forty-two livres, and in Mar- 
tinique, sixty-six livres, 

He, therefore, first converted the money into colonial produce, on 
which he lost only twenty per cent., and after selling it in France, his 
agents had orders to transmit the proceeds to Martinique in these Por- 
tuguese coins. To take a simple example—he would receive 6000 
livres at Martinique which were worth in France only 4000, but by 
converting it into coffee and sugar, which were sold in France, he 
obtained 4800 livres, his loss being only twenty per cent.* ‘These 
would buy him 114 Portuguese pieces, and twelve livres over. ‘These 
were worth at Martinique 7524 livres, so that, during one voyage, he 
would gain at Martinique about 1524 livres on 6000. Now the 
passage might be made ¢hree times in the course of the year, so that a 
profit of about 4574 would accrue on this sum, without supposing any 
use to be made of the interest on the first two voyages. He would 
thus, tz one year, have more than double the sum required to pay the 
loss on a transfer. 

Even allowing six months for a voyage and return, the profit would 
be in one year 3048, (without counting the twelve livres over,) which 
is more than 1000 livres clear above the loss incurred by exchange. 
In three years, of course, this would be tripled, and he would gain con- 
siderably more than 100 per cent., without supposing the first profits 
to be employed in further trading. 

These preliminary statements were necessary to render what follows 
intelligible; but we may now proceed at once to the eventful drama, 


——————— 





® I must here observe, that the French authority from which this statement 
is taken, calculates the interest differently. ‘They say, 6000 at Martinique=4800 
in France, if converted into produce. ‘They add, that these 4800 would buy 117 


Portuguese coins at forty-two livres each, with three livres over; and that at 
Martinique these 117 pieces were worth 7722 livres, which, with the three above 
mentioned, make 7725, and that his profit was, therefore, 1725 livres on a single 
voyage. ‘This appears to the writer an erroneous statement; he has therefore made 
his own, without inquiring what the origin of the error may b 
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the scenes of which we are about to unfold. ‘The dramatis persona 
need not be brought before the reader at once, but will come before 
him naturally with the course of events. Indeed, with the exception 
of the hero of the piece, and perhaps the Deus ex Machind, the general 
of the order, there is nothing very remarkable about them. 

The first scene, then, opens in the West Indies, where we find the 
incumbent of a small parish of Martinique entering on commercial 
transactions, in a style almost worthy of the first merchants of our own 
days—the Rothschilds, the Barings, or the La Fittes. But the mere 
negotiation of bills was too sedentary an employment for so active a 
mind and body: multitudes of busy hands were set to work by this 
one busy head; manulactories were formed, factories built, and ina 
short time the Jesuit priest became, not only the chief merchant, but 
the greatest landed proprietor in those parts. The “ Unus Pelleo 
juveni non sufficit orbis” was destined to find another fulfilment in the 
person of this enterprising man. He could not confine his ambition 
to the limits of a single island, but he bought estates in Dominica, 
which extended three leagues in length and one in depth—a surface 
of nearly twenty square miles. Such an estate is not cultivated 
without a considerable number of slaves, and it was necessary to pur- 
chase an addition to his stock. A difficulty here occurred. Father 
de la Valette wished to buy slaves, but to buy them below the market 
price,—as cheap, in short, as possible. Now some awkward letters 
patent of the year 1717, forbade all traflic in slaves with foreign 
colonies, under ‘the penalty of a fine of 1000 livres and three years 
labour in the galleys. ‘The English market at that time was probably 
the cheapest,* and Father de la Valette was not a man to make a 
difficulty of trifles. He disguised himself as a buccaneer, and in this 
masquerade made a voyage to Barbadoes, and bought 500 negroes 
under a false name. 

But during all this time a storm was brewing, both in France and 
in the colony, against the active and enterprising merchant-priest, 
which caused him great inconvenience. It was found that he was es- 

tablishing a complete monopoly, to the great annoyance of many other 
traders, whose jealousy led them to make formal complaints to the 
government at home. And, besides, the little incident of his voyage 
to Barbadoes was, by some accident, whispered about. ‘The go- 
vernment communicated with Father de Sacy, procureur-general of 
the missions to the Windward Islands, then resident in the House of 
Profession at Paris. He acknowledged at once the justice of these 
complaints, and promised that every inconvenience should be reme- 
died in so decisive a manner that it was thought the recal of Father 
de la Valette was certain. Two years passed away and nothing was 
done towards performing these promises, and the commercial corres- 
pondence which had existed between these two Jesuits, the missionary 
agent and his superior at home, continued uninterrupted, ‘The go- 
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* The English, it is to be feared, may have borne the character which 
Aristophanes in the Plutus gives the ‘Theos Jians of his day, when he makes 
Chremylus tell us that the slaves under his new syste m were to be brought from 
Thessaly—zapa mddrwy dvepanottorwy (alii rap’ dnitwr dvipamodwruy.) 
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vernment was not inclined to submit to this treatment, and accordingly 
requested M. de Bompart, governor-general of the Windward Islands, 
to send home this troublesome individual. The society was again 
more than a match for the government, and baffled it for a time. The 
government had usually exercised a courtesy towards the Jesuits, of 
which they were, it seems, unworthy; they always communicated 
with the inferior Jesuits through their immediate superiors in the order, 
and M, de Bompart was accordingly enjoined to request the superior 
of Father de la Valette in those quarters, to send him home under any 
pretence he might deem proper. This gave the society an opportu- 
nity of evading these orders altogether, for they made Father de la 
Valette superior general of the missions of the Windward Islands, and 
M. de Bompart had no longer any superior officer to communicate 
with! The court on this beeame so incensed that they sent imme- 
diate orders for his return to France, and he was given to understand 
the reason for which he was thus sent away. It was thought, at least, 
that he would break up his commerce. So far, however, was this 
trom being in his thoughts, that he entered even on more extensive 
speculations, appointed Messrs. Coén and Cautier—the one a Jew, the 
other a Protestant—his agents, and still continued his correspondence 
with F. de Sacy. He addressed his letters to Messrs. Lioney (fréres) 
and Gouffre, bankers, of Marseilles ; he consigned a cargo to them; he 
requested them to hire him two vessels, and directed them to F. de 
Sacy for their indemnification. ‘The two ships were to be sent to his 
Jewish agent, who would send them back laden with sugar and coffee, 
His correspondents obeyed his orders: hired the Queen of the Angels, 
a ship of thirty guns, and sent it to the West Indies, preceded by 
another, called the St. Pierre, heavily freighted. In the meantime 
he embarks for Europe. 

Thus ends the first act of this historical and commercial drama. 
The second may conveniently open with his arrival in France. His 
Jesuit friends had endeavoured, by every means in their power, to 
allay the ferment his dealings had caused, and to dissipate the evil 
impression they had made, by representing all these measures only as 
great preparations in order to obtain funds to establish a mission in the 
Caribbee Islands, and convert the natives of them. He himself 
landed at Havre, and travelled post to Paris, with two black slaves 
and a footman. His Jesuit friends received him as the great bene- 
factor of their order ; introduced him at Versailles, and did all they 
could for him. But, notwithstanding his friends and his equipages, he 
found the government entirely indisposed to withdraw their reprimand 
and interdict. More than a year passed before he could obtain any 
remission of his sentence. At length he obtained permission to return, 
on condition of finally abandoning all commercial transactions whatsoever, 
a condition which was ratified by F’, de Sacy and his superior also. 

He obtained also, in the meantime, a decree, enabling him to effect 
a loan of 600,000 livres (about 25,000/.) for the purpose of giving up 


business! But owing to some informality in the proceedings in the 
Parliament, persons in France were shy of lending their mone y- In 
England and elsewhere he obtained about 200,000 livres (about 
80007.),a part of which was advanced to Messrs. Lioncy and Gouffre, 
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to enable them fo meet their engagements. A little episode, partak- 
ing of what one may call the romance of commerce, may be related 
here. It would have disconcerted, nay, entirely demolished, an ordi- 
nary man, but a prostration to the earth seemed only to renovate the 
powers of this commercial Anteeus. One of his bills, drawn on Messrs. 
David and Grodes, of Bordeaux, for 300,000 livres (about 12,0002), 
was not accepted ; in fact, it was protested. Immediately on hearing 
this, he rattled down to Bordeaux, post haste, paid the whole bill, 
though part of it had some months to run, and thus, and by shewing 
the other treasures of his portfolio, he re-established his credit on a 
firmer base than ever. 

Having finished these affairs, he embarks again for Martinique, in 
the character of visitor-general and apostolical prefect of the Windward 
Island missions. His friends at court, having assured (as we have 
before stated) the government that he was about to abandon his com- 
mercial traffic, amused the world with eulogies of his apostolical zeal 
and his great talents for the conversion of the Caribbees. 

The circumstances attending Father de la Valette’s recal were 
kept a profound secret from his commercial friends, as well as the 
conditions on which he was permitted to return to the western hemis- 
phere. It would have been ruin at once to let this be generally 
known, Accordingly we find that Messrs. Lioncy and Gouffre, who 
were deeply involved in his fortunes, were in entire ignorance of these 
points, and when they were rather disappointed at receiving no more 
funds on his appearance at Marseilles for the purpose of embarking 
for the west, he took the modern fashionable mode of testifying grati- 
tude, by presenting them with a very handsome service of plate. 
Whether their vanity was so touched by this delicate attention that 
their judgment was warped, or whether the brilliant prospects of in- 
creased commerce which he set before them deluded their minds, 
does not appear; but it does appear that their confidence was so 
restored that he might do with them almost what he pleased. Per- 
haps, however, his arts and talents would have been unavailing, or 
at least by no means successful, had it not been for the following letter, 
which he took care to remit to them. It was signed by one of the 
assistants of the general of the order of Jesuits. It is given here in as 
literal a translation as the respective idioms of the French and English 
language will allow. It is addressed to Father de la Valette, and 
signed by Father Flachat :— 


Rome, Ist Jan., 1755 
Reverenp Faruer,—lI beg your acceptance of the wishes which I send you from 


the bottom of my heart, that you may enjoy a happy year, a speedy departure, and a 
good and short voyage. Some time ago, I had the honour to write to you to inform 
you, that our general* permitted you to borrow the sums you require, in order to 
place the temporal interests of your mission on an advantageous footing. I see at pre- 
sent, by your letter, that I did not explain myself with sufficient clearness, and that 
you wish, in all the loans you effeet, to act with the permission of our general, and 
of the provincialt of France. Our general highly approves this feeling, and desires 
ie to convey to you his permission to obtain all the loans you consider requisite for 


————— -—— —— 
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* Rr. DP. Général. R. P. is the common abbreviation for Reverend Ptre. 
t R. P. Provincial. 
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the object you propose, namely, the proper establishment of the temporal revenue of 
your mission, and these loans you will take care to have sanctioned by the authority 
of the provincial of France. You may act in conformity to the instructions of this 
letter, without any anxiety, since it has been read and approved by the general. I 
have the honour to be, &c. 


This letter became of so much importance in the later stages of this 
history, and it is in itself so curious a document, that it was necessary 
to give it in full, It was certainly calculated to impress on Messrs. 
Lioncy and Gouffre the conviction, that they were backed by the full 
authority of the whole order, and that the whole order would be re- 
sponsible for these engagements. ‘The sequel will shew how far their 
implicit faith was prudent. 

A slight instance of their great confidence in the apostolical prefect 
of the missions of the Windward Isles may conveniently be introduced 
here. Father Des Maréts, superior of the mission of Cape Francois, 
in St. Domingo, had drawn on Father de la Valette, in favour of a 
certain M. Kervegan, of Nantes, for 30,000 livres, (about 12007.) 
payable next June or July; and Father de la Valette had acc epted 
the bill. ‘The speculation, however, was not one which, on second 
thoughts, he entirely relished ; he accordingly determined that all the 
benefit which might accrue from it should fall to the lot of his 
Marseillois friends, Messrs, Lioncy and Gouflre. He therefore per- 
suaded them to guarantee the 30, 000 livres to M. Kervegan, promising 
to send them the produce about to be consigned to him by FI. Des 
Maréts, on very advantageous terms, and assuring them that the first 
instalment would more than cover the sum they were to advance. 
This took place in January 1755; and it appeared in the sequel that 
I’. de Sacy had been security to M. Kervegan for the 30,000 which 
was owing to him from the mission of St. Domingo. M. Kervegan 
obtains the payment from Messrs. Lioncy and Goutftre, during ‘the 
course of the year, stating to them that he draws on the m in con- 
sequence of the letter of Father de la Valette, (dated 20th Jauuary, 
1755,) and of orders given by F’. de Sacy, to consign the sugars from 
St. Domingo to them. ¥.. de Sacy and Des Maréts are full of gra- 
titude to the bankers of Marseilles, but no sugars arrive. Instead of 
solid hogsheads of sugar and indigo, nothing makes its appearance but 
a few vague expressions of hope that they may be able, on some 
future occasion, to liquidate the debt. At length F. des Maréts speaks 
plainly ; he tells them, (7th October, 1755,) ‘that he does not intend 
to consign anything to them, as I’. de Sacy had become security for 
the money, on seeing Father de la Valette’s name on the bill, and that, 
in fact, I. de Sacy “had given the money to Father de la Valette. 
I’. des M: aréts, after apologizing for his long silence, caused by a long 
journey and an attack of apoplexy, very civilly takes leave of 
Messrs, Lioncy and Gouffre, assuring them that he shall not consign 
them a single article of commerce, because Father de la Valette will 
certainly make no difficulty of paying them a sum he had already 
received from F, de Sacy. 

In short, the whole matter comes to this: the procureur-general 
missions, the apostolical prefect, and the superior of the mission of 
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St. Domingo, deluded Messrs, Lioncy and Gouffre into paying 30,000 
livres, which M. Kervegan had advanced to I. des Maréts; and they 
left their dupes in the lurch without the smallest remorse. It was a 
transaction not very far removed from swindling. 

This, however, is only a little episode. We must hasten back to 
the main incidents of our drama, the denouement of which is now 
rapidly approaching. We have seen Father de la Valette return to 
Martinique triumphant over every obstacle thrown in his path, and 
ready to launch at once into still wider fields of speculation, The 
confidence now placed in him exceeds all bounds. He receives many 
millions of livres to negociate on the terms of exchange which were 
stated at the beginning of this narrative. 

Thus furnished with new funds, his buildings multiply, and there 
are no bounds to his enterprise. Letters of exchange are drawn by him 
on Bordeaux, Marseilles, Lyons, Paris, Cadiz, Leghorn, Amsterdam, 
and, in short, on almost every place one sees enumerated in Herries 
and Farguhar’s circular notes. The stream of his prosperity was now 
flowing in full tide; but the waters were soon to ebb, and leave 
nothing behind but mire and mud. His ruin arose from the following cir- 
cuimstance :—He had drawn on Messrs. Lioncy and Gouflre for more 
than a million and a half of livres, (about 60,0007.) and had freighted 
two ships with merchandize to meet these demands. ‘These were 
taken by the English ; and thus at once the priest of Carbet became a 
bankrupt, and crushed also in his fall the house of his great benefactors 
and partners, Lioncy and Gouffre. 

In a memoir devoted to the defence of the order of Jesuits, in 
reference to these transactions, it was argued, that this capture was a 
misfortune, and ought not to be made a subject of reproach. No doubt 
it wasa misfortune ; but on whom, by all the laws that bind honourable 
men together in commerce, ought ‘the loss to have fallen? Assuredly 
not on Messrs. Lioney and Gouffre. But the manner in which the Jesuits 
treated these great merchants will be seen immediately, and it will then 
appear whether they wished to bind themselves by such laws as those 
to which we have alluded. ‘The capture of these ships left Messrs. 
L.. and G. the following three debts, tor which they were responsible— 

(1.) 30,000 livres for M. Kervegan ; 12007. in round numbers. 

(2.) 93,463 livres for various transactions ; 40007. 

(3.) 1,502,266 livres, 2 sous 4, for bills drawn by Father de la 
Valette, and accepted by them ; 60,0002, 

The moment the capture of these ships was known, the credit of 
this house was seriously affected ; but, on application to the Jesuits, it 
must be confessed that they immediately represented it as the duty of 
the society to make good its engagements, and expressed themselves 
quite satisfied that it would be done. Messrs. L. and G. accordingly 
wrote to I’. de Sacy, stating their case, and begging for a remittance of 
from 300,000 to - 400,000 livres (about 12 0002. or 16,0007.,) to meet the 
bills which would be due first. KF. de S; wy sends them some money, 
which he says is all that is at his disposal; but it was totally inade- 
quate to mee t the e xigencies of the case. Unfortunately for the credit, 
_ ultimately perhaps unfortunately for the pockets, ‘of the soe lety, 

. Visconti, the gener ‘al, took the libe ty of dying at this inconv enient 
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juncture, towards the end of 1755; and the interval of six months, 
before the appointment of I*. C enturioni, his suecessor, was the source, 
of the most fatal embarrassments. 

M. Gouffre, however, went to Paris, to see what could be done by 
working on the feelings and appealing to the consciences of those w ho 
had been the authors of his misfortunes. The impression which he 
made may be judged of by the following fragment of a dialogue 
between him and I. de Sacy, which has happily ‘been preserved as a 
specimen of Jesuitism in the eighteenth century. He complained of 
the hardship of his case, and said he must be ruined. “ Be ruined, 
then,” (perissez) replied F. de Sacy, ‘‘ we can do nothing for you.” 
“But I shall not be ruined alone ; all our correspondents will be 
involved in the fall.” “ Be ruined, then, one and all of you !” (perissez 
tous,) replied this pleasant specimen of a commercial priest ; “I tell 
you again, we can do nothing for you.” M. Gouffre broke off the 
conversation, went to Lyons, met his partners, and immediately settled 
with them that nothing could be done but to declare themselves 
bankrupts—(inettre leur bilan au greffe des juge et consuls de 
Marseilles.) I. Centurioni, however, feeling the importance of sus- 
taining the credit of the order, wished to prevent this crisis, and em- 
powered I, de Sacy to borrow 500,000 livres (about 20,0002.) ‘Tidings 
of this were sent to Messrs. Lioncy and Gouffre ; but the docket had 
been struck (if this phrase may be applied to translate the French 
term, le depét du bilan avait été fait *) two days before the news arrived. 
As nothing could now bolster up the credit of thi: firm, there was no object 
to be attained by paying them money ; and the society of the Jesuits, 
therefore, immediately abandoned them to their creditors, and their 
creditors to all the losses of which the society alone had linen the cause. 

With this circumstance, the bankruptey of Messrs. Lioney and 
Gouflre, properly ends the history of 'ather de la Valette and his 
commerce, ‘The creditors of the former, however, attacked the society 
in the courts of law; and the facts developed during the course of the 
law proceedings well deserve another article and a separate consider- 
ation. But even this slight sketch will possess points of interest 
and materials of thought for many minds; and it serves to illus- 
trate the means by which the order of the Jesuits obtained and ex- 
ercised such boundless power. ‘Their dispersion and their intercom- 
munication were among these means. Their reference to their 
superior, or general, when the individual was embarrassed, and the 
indefinite nature of the responsibility attached to each party, and 
lastly, the secrecy of their proceedings and intercourse with each 
other, enabled them, as a society, to effect what would appear almost 
miraculous. We have seen Green 4 in this instance, detach one of “ie ir 
body as the incumbent of a small parish in the West Indies, and i 
less than twelve years we find him the greatest merchant and fens 
prietor of the West, di scaling in commercial affairs with half the 
capitals in Europe, and finally breaking one of the richest and most 


This would probably be more analogous to an assignment of effects, or a decla- 
ration of insolvency ; but, from the French account, it is clear that this step deter- 
mines the firm to be actu: lly bankrupt ; and therefore the other phrase may be used, 
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important firms in Marseilles. This was, indeed, to raise the oak 
from the acorn, though the storm did blight it in the vigour of its 
strength. Such an effec t, in so short a season, could only be the result 
of powers which, if they do not baffle calculation, (bec ause we have 
seen the sources from which the *y spring,) at least give a very intelli- 
gible warning to all states in which even a single Jesuit is allowed to 
establish himself, and maintain a communication with his order. 


DR. WISEMAN. 


Mr. Eviror,—I proceed to Dr. Wiseman’s second lecture, in which 
he undertakes to shew that “a complete change of topic takes place 
at the 48th verse of the 6th chapter of St. John’s gospel, and that 
our Lord, who had hitherto spoken of believing in him, now treats of 
receiving his flesh and blood.” (p. 49.) This Dr. W. shews by two 
arguments. The first is, “that the phrases which occur in the first 
part of the discourse were calculated to convey to the minds of those 
who heard our Saviour the idea of listening to his doctrines and be- 

lieving in him,—the more so, as he positively explained them in that 
sense ; but that, after the transition in ver. 48, a totally different phrase- 
ology occurs, which to his hearers could not possibly convey that meaning, 
nor any other, save that of a real eating of his flesh and drinking of his 
blood.” 

Before I enter upon the consideration of this argument, I must ob- 
serve that the point here at issue between Dr. W. and myself is the 
extent of the change of ~_ which takes plice at ver . 48, or, as | 
think, at ver. 51. Dr. W. calls the change complete. I ‘contend that 
although Christ passes hae his doctrine, first to his passion, and then 
to the eucharist, there is an easy and natural transition from one topic 
to the other, and a connexion between all the parts of the discourse. 

In support of this argument, Dr. W. proves, by quotations from the 
Old Testament, Philo, and the Rabbins, that “to the Jews it was no 
unusual image, no harsh phrase, to speak of doctrines under the form 
of bread or food.” (p. 52.) Be it so. It is admitted that Christ, 
when he spoke of the true bread given by his Father from heaven, 
meant the doctrine which he t taught, and that the Jews ought so.to 
have understood him. But did they so understand him ¢ No. They 
understood him to call himse/f the bread which came down from 
heaven; and murmured because they could not reconcile the state- 
ment with their knowledge of his earthly descent. (ver. 4], 42. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, Dr. W.’s peremptory assertion (p. 55) 
that they who heard Christ could not possibly misunderstand this por- 
tion of his discourse, it is clear that the »y did misunderstand if, 

But, says Dr. W. » (Pp 53,) although it was customary among the 
Jews to speak of doc trines under the form of bread or food, the figure 
could not be pushed farther; they could not say, “Come and eat 
me’’—meaning, “ Come and hear my doctrine.” It is true that Wis- 
dom is supposed to say, in Ecclesiasticus, xxiv. 21—‘“ They that eat 
me shall yet hunger, and they that drink me shall yet thirst’’—mean- 
ing, as the context shews, they that hear me. “ But Wisdom,” says 
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Dr. W., “ is an allegorical being, to whom the terms could not be lite- 
rally applied, and who speaks of herself also under the image of a 
plant, the vine.” I cannot nae ee nt Dr. W. on the felicity of this 
latter observation. ‘The term rine could not be applied literally to 
Wisdom, because she is an abstract personage—an allegorical being 

Surely Dr. W. does not mean to say that C hrist applie dit literally to 
himself in John, xv. If then C hrist, though not an ideal person, like 
Wisdom, called himself figuratively a vine, why might he not, like 
Wisdom, speak figuratively of eating him, and drinking him? After 
remarking that, in the former portion of the discourse, our Saviour 
never suffers the idea of rating him to escape his lips, nor ever uses 
the expression, eat the bread of life, Dr. W. goes on to consider the 
phraseology of the remaining portion of the ‘discourse—thi at is, from 
ver, 48—where he supposes a complete change of topic to take pl: Wwe— 

to the end of the chapter ; and asserts that, “ according to the only manner 
in which it could possibly be widerstood by the Jews whom Christ addressed, 
we must conclude that they — | necessarily infer a change of topic in 
it, and be convinced that the doctrine now delivered was a real eating 
of the flesh and drinking of the blood of him who addre “ad them.” 
(p. 56.) IT have already observed that, in my opinion, our Saviour’s 
remarks arise naturally out of each other; but that, if any change of 
topic can be said to take place, it takes place at ver. 51, where Christ 
says to the Jews, “and the bread which Twill gire is my fle sh, which 

a i// give for the lift of th world.” Now, — Dr. W. mean to affirm 
that in this ease Christ speaks of the eating of his flesh? Can he 
produce a single passage of the New Tes ranted in Which Christ is 
said to have given his tlesh ¢éo be eaten for the life of the world? No: 
Christ gave himself, his lite—he suffered inthe flesh—for the life of the 
world. This is the uniform language of the New Testament: 


08 ee 


and 
ver. SE can be understood of nothing but the passion of Christ, if it is 


to be interpreted in consistency with the whole tenour of scripture. 

But Dr. W. points out six peculi: writ es in the phr aseology, which, 
according to him, oblige us to consider the topic treated in the | atter 
as totally distinct trom that ae occupies the former portion of the 
chapter. 

1. He says that “ our Saviour having, in consequence of difficulties 


found by the Jews, commenced, at ver. 35, to e xpi: iin his sentiments 


liter: ally, never returns to the figurative expression, until after he closes 
that section at ver. 47.” = It seems, the n, that although the Jews could 
not possibly misunderstand this portion of the discourse, or give any other 
interpretation to the figure there used, than that of being spiritually nou- 
rished by the doctrines which he bronght down from hearen, they did find 
difficulties in it, which our Saviour began to remove, by a literal ex- 
planation of his sentiments, at ver.35, That he did not, however, 
succeed in removing them, appears from ver. 41, where we find the 
Jews interpreting the word dread, not of the doctrines which he 
brought down from heaven, but of Christ himself. It is certain, then, 
that Christ, when he called himself the bread which came down from 
heaven, meant that he brought down from heaven those doctrines by 
which Christians are to be nourished unto eternal life; and it 
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less certain that the Jews did not understand his meaning. But, ac- 
cording to Dr, W., Christ having begun, at ver. 35, liter: ally to expli Lin 
his sentiments, returns,* at ver. 48, to the figurativ ee xpression. 
Christ says, in ver, 35, “ Jam the bread of life; in ver, 48, Lam 
that bread of life.” He uses the same words, the same figure, in both ; 
in both he speaks of the doctrines which he brought down from heaven. 
This Dr. W. must himself admit. What, therefore, is the interpreta- 
tion necessarily to be put upon the expression which Christ afterwards 
uses—“He that eateth me, even he shall live by me.” What but this ? 
—He that eateth the bread of life—he that is nourished by the doctrines 
which | brought down from heaven—shall have eternal life, 

Dr. W. observes that our Lord carefully avoids the harsh ex- 
pression, ¢o eat him, in the first part; and uses it without scruple in the 
second part of the discourse. 1 have already stated my opinion to be, 
that, in the second part, Christ alludes to the euc harist ; hence he was 


led to use the terms, eat and drink, but, as | have just shewn, figura- 
tively. 

3. Dr. W. says—“So long as Christ speaks of himself as the 
object of — under the image of spiritual food, he represents this food 
us given by the lather . but, after ver. 47, he speaks of the food 
which he now describes as to be given by himself’ This marked 
difference between the Givers, ace ording to Dr. W. ., is only intelligible 
on the supposition that there is a transition to a real eating. « When 
we consider Christ and his doctrine as the object of our faith, he is 


justly described as sent and presented to us by ‘the lather; when we 


view him as giving his flesh to eat, it is by the precious bounty of his 
own love towards us.” [If we allow that any weight is to be attached 
to this marked diffi ~ it is much more naturally accounted for by 
interpreting ver. 51, in which Christ first speaks of giving his flesh for 
the life of the work . of his passion, which was surely the most. tran- 

scendent instance of his love. 

4. Dr. W. finds a no less marked difference between the effects of 
the gifts than between the Givers. In the first part of the discourse 
our Saviour always speaks of our coming to him, through the attrac- 
tion or drawing of the Father,—an expression always used when 
speaking of faith. But, in the second part, he speaks of our abiding in 
him and he in us,—a phrase which always intimates an union by love. 
Be it so. Let it be admitted that, in ver. 35, Christ is spe: king of 
doctrines, and, in ver. 56, of the eucharist. Does an union to Christ 
by dove necessarily imply a real eating of, his flesh and blood? = Such 
an union must, at least, be a spiritual union. 

Here Dr. W. has recourse to those arts in which I have deseribed 
him as no mean adept—the arts of controversy. He draws absurd 
conclusions, and then fastens them on his opponents, “ Protestants,’ he 
says, “ contend, that to feed on Christ means to believe in him ; conse- 
quently to eat the flesh of Christ (if the phrase is to be considered 
parallel) must signify to believe in the flesh of Christ, which is absurd.’ 


‘ 


* If our Saviour had intended to introduce a totally distinet topic at ver. 48, would 
he have returned to the figurative expression used in ver. 35 ? 
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Why must this be the signification ? Is not to eat Christ, according 
to the literal interpretation of Romanists, equivalent to eating the flesh 
of Christ? Why, then, may not the phrases be equivalent, “according 
to the figurative inte rpretation of protestants ¢ ? and why may not both 
equally mean to believe in C hrist 2? Dr. W. should not stoop to these 
paltry quibbles. 

6. At last we come to the decisive argument to which the foregoing 
remarks were mere preeludio. Dr. W. proceeds to inquire whether the 
expre ssion to eat the flesh of Christ ever bore a figurative meaning. 
“If,” he says, “1 discover that, among the persons whom Jesus ad- 
dread, it did ber ar a figurative signification, besides its literal sense, 
then I must conclude that these persons could only select between 
a established figurative sense and the literal import of the words. Dr. 

, then, after a short digression on tropical phraseology, bestows some 
an or ten pages on quotations from the Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, 
Latin, Syriac, to prove that the phrase ¢o eat the flesh of a person, when 
metaphoric ally used, had a fixed, invariable signification among the 
people whom Jesus sdilvenn d—viz., to attempt to do him some serious 
injury, principally by calumny or false accusation. * Such, therefore,” 
concludes Dr. W., “ was the only figurative meaning which the phrases 
could present to the audience at C apharnaum. 

Now, to what purpose, let me ask, all this display of learning? It 
is agreed on all hands that the Jews understood Christ literally. The 
question is, did Christ use the expressions literally? Yes, says Dr. W., 
for if he had used them metaphorically, he must have used them in 
the established metaphorical sense, that of calumniating him; if he 
had used them in any other sense, he must have known that the Jews 
would not understand him. ‘This brings us to Dr, W.’s second argu- 
ment, which forms the subject of his third lecture. It is stated in the 
following words : 

“Our Saviour’s object, in his discourses to the Jews, was to gain 
them over to the doctrines of C hristianity, and he there fore must be 
supposed to propose those doctrines in the manner most like ‘ly to en- 
gage their attention and to conciliate their esteem. At least, it is re- 
pugnant to suppose him selecting the most revolting images wherein to 
clothe his dogmas, disguising his most amiable institutions under the 
semblance of things the most wicked and abominable in the opinion 
of his hearers, and inculcating his most saving and most beautiful 
principles by the most impious and horrible illustrations, Yet in such 
manner must we consider him to have acted, if we deny him to have 
been teaching the doctrine of the real presence, and suppose him to 
have been simply inculeating the necessity of faith.’ Dr. W. then 
shews that the ideas of eating human fle sh and drinking blood, were 
peculiarly offensive to the Jews. Christ consequently would not have 
used them, under any other circumstances than an absolute necessity of 
recurring to them, as the most literal method of representing his doc- 
trines. It is scarcely necessary to observe that this argument proc eeds 
on the assumption that C hrist intended to make his meaning clear to 
the Jews whom he was addressing, and wished to conciliate their 


esteem. But does not the whole discourse afford reason for concluding 
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that this assumption is ill-founded? Let me remind Dr. W. of an 
observation which he himself has made in his introductory lecture. 
« A kind and skilful teacher,’’ he says, “will address himself very 
differently to friends or to enemies; to those who are hearkening " 
order to learn, or those who are liste ning only to find fault.” (p. 29 
Under which of the two descriptions did the Capharnaites ae 
Surely under that of cavillers—of men who were listening to find 
fault. ‘The conversation begins, on Christ’s part, with a rebuke of their 
carnal temper; and such was their disposition to cavil, that instead of 
being convinced of his divine mission by the astonishing miracle which 
they had witnessed, they further demanded a sign from heaven. 

‘The question, then, for our consideration, is—what was our Saviour’s 
customary mode of dealing with hearers who shewed a captious dis- 
position—an unw illingness to entertain his doctrines? Did he usually 
labour to convince them by urging fresh arguments, or exhibiting 
fresh instances of supernatural power?’ On the contrary, he gave 
them up to their unbelief: he made their cavilling temper its own 
punishment. He cast not his pearls before swine: he wasted not 
his precious words or wondrous works upon those, whose hearts were 
hardened and understandings darkened by pride and _ prejudice. 
When the people of his own country were offended in him, we are told 
that he did not many mighty works among them, on account of their 
unbelief. (Matt. xill, 58.) Why, then, are we to suppose that he 
would act in a different manner towards the Capharnaites ? that see- 
ing, as he did, that they came not to him in a meek and teachable 
spirit, with a sincere desire to be instructed, he would nevertheless 
deviate from his usual procedure, and labour to conciliate their esteem 
and satisfy their unreasonable doubts ? 

It has been observed of St. John’s gospel, that from it principally 
we collect the actual state of the controversy with the Jews. Every 
conversation which the apostle records, consists on their part of little 
else than captious objections, bespeaking the most disingenuous temper 
and the most determined hostility to C hrist. 

Is it surprising, then, either that they should mistake our Saviour’s 
meaning, or that be should suffer them to remain under the mistake ? 
Kiven when he is conversing with those who are willing to learn, he 
does not always stop to clear up their misapprehensions of his words. 
It is plain, for instance, that when Christ said to the woman of Samaria, 
* WVhosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up into everlasting life, ’’she understood him literally; for 
she answered, “ Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come 
hither to draw.’’ Yet he did not point out her mistake, or explain to her 
that his words had a spiritual meaning. In like manner, when he said, 
* Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up,” he left even 
his disciples in ignorance of the true meaning of the words. The 
understood them not until he had actually risen from the dead. If, 
then, he sometimes left his meaning unexplained, even when convers- 
ing with his disciples and friends, why should he alw ays be solicitous 
to explain it, when assailed by the cavils of his enemies? 
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The two instances just cited have occasioned Dr. W. some _per- 
plexity, and he endeavours to get ridofthem. He says first (p. 112), 
that our Saviour declined answering the question of the Samaritan 
woman at all, and that, therefore, the passage belongs to neither of the 
cases for which he has laid down a rule ; in other words, he has con- 
structed his rule so ingeniously as to exclude all cases which do not 
exactly suit his purpose. He says, in the second place, that the woman 
appears, from her answer, to have received our Saviour’s words with 
irony and levity, and not so much to have solicited an explanation as 
to have ridic uled his words; an assertion, of which, notwithstanding 
Dr. W.’s appeal in its support to the authority of those whom he calls 
the best commentators, | shall take leave to say, that it is utterly at 
variance with the woman’s whole conduct ; though even if it were cor- 
rect, her case still would only be the same as that of the C apharnaites. 
But Dr. W. is not himself satisfied with it; for he proceeds to shew 
that Christ's silence, with reference to her que stion, formed a - ofa 
most ingenious scheme for introducing his religion among the Sama- 
ritans. Be it so; we doubt not that Christ, whether he gave or 
withheld explanation, had good reasons for the course which he pur- 
sued; though the reasons assigned for him, in this instance, by 
Dr. W., raise, by their very subtle ‘ty, a suspicion of their correctness, 
We are only concerned with the fact, that Christ allowed the woman 
to depart in ignorance of the true meaning of his words. 

With re spect to the other passage, in which Christ, speaking of his 
body, calls it “this temple,” Dr. W. first says, that the phrase was in 
ordinary use among the Jews, and that the Jews ought to have un- 
derstood it. It is certain, however, that they did not,* and _ that 
Christ did not explain it to them. 

Dr. W. next says, that in John, vi., our Saviour is delivering a 
doctrine, whereas, in the present instance, he is uttering a prophecy ; 
that it is the nature of the one, that it ought to be understood when 
delivered ; of the other, that it should be explaine «1 by its accomplish- 
ment. Butis not the allusion to the eucharist, in John vi, also of a 
prophetic character? The rite had not yet been established; the 
allusion to it must therefore necessarily contain something of the 
obscurity of prophecy. Dr, W. has dis sph ayed no small skill in placing 
John vi. inthe front of his argument. The natural course of proce ed- 
ing seemed to be, to begin with the words of institution, to explain 
them, and, by them, to interpret this obscure anticipation of the rite ; 
but the opposite course better suited Dr. W.’s purpose. 

He says, thirdly, that Christ gave no answer at all, and that the 
passage, consequently, does not fall under his rule ; a mode of reason- 
ing on which I have already bestowed all the notice which it 
deserves. 

Lastly, he says, that Christ did not mean to — all allusion to 
rebuilding the temple which stood before them. St. John thou ght 


* Ought not, according to Dr. W.’s rule, Christ at least to have explained his 


meaning, when the use of the words was urged as a charge against him before the 
high priest ? 
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*- 


otherwise, for he tells us that Christ spoke of the temple of his body. 
It is amusing to see Dr. W., who comes forward as the defender of the 
literal interpretation of John, vi., adding another and far-fetched 


figurative meaning * of Christ's words in John ii, to that in which we 


know that Christ used them (p. 112). 

The impartial reader will, | am satisfied, agree with me in thinking 
that Dr. W. has done nothing towards weakening the force of the 
conclusion deduced from Christ's omission to correct the muisappre- 
hension of his disciples, recorded in John, vi., or of the Samaritan 
woman recorded in John, is 

dut it is time to turn to Dr, W.’s most ingeniously constructed 
rules. He delivers the first in the following words (p. 95) :— 

“| say, then, that whenever our Lord’s hearers found difficulties, or 
raised objections to his words, from taking them in their literal sense, 
while he intended them to be taken figuratively, his constant practice 
was to explain them instantly in a figurative manner, even though 
no great error could result from their being misunderstood.” On 
this rule | remark, that instances have already been produced 
which Christ did not follow this course. He never tied himself down 
to any specific rule; his practice was regulated by the particular 
circumstances of the case immediately before him; and it is only from 
a careful consideration of those circumstances that we can come to 
any sound conclusion respecting his intention, But let us turn to the 
Instances alleged by Dr. W. in sup port of his rule. ‘They are the 
conversation of Christ with Nicodemus, in John, iii, on which 1 shall 
herealter have occasion to offer some remarks; his injunction to his 
disciples, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, in 
Matt. xvi. 6; + his explanation of the asse rtion, that he had meat to 
eat of whic h the disciples knew not, in John, iv, 32; his e xplanation 
of what he said respe eting the sleep of Lazarus, in John, xi. 11, and 
of the difficulty of a rich man’s entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
in Matt. xix. 14; and his answers to the Jews, in John, viii. 21, 
32, 40. Of these instances I have to remark, that, with the exception 
of the last three, the conversations were held with his disciples, or 
with persons of a friendly disposition ; and that these cases, conse- 
quently, are not similar to that of the Capharnaites in John, vi. The 
last three are taken from the same chapter, and form parts of the same 
continued discourse ; they are, therefore, only to be considered as one 
instance. Moreover, some portion of this discourse (it is not easy to 
say how much) is directed to Jews who believed on him. But because 
Christ thought fit, in one conversation, to bear with the cavilling 
temper of the Jews, and to endeavour, by carefully explaining his 
meaning, to convince them that he was in truth the Messiah, are we, 





* Dr. W., in support of this application of the passage, refers to the epithet 
xétporoimrtoy, which Christ is said, by the witnesses against him, to have applied to 
the temple. (Mark, xiv. 57.) But were they not false witnesses, who did not agree 
in their testimony? Dr. W. judiciously qui alifies his reference with an if. 

* Dr. W. refers, also, to Luke, xii. 1, and says, that then Christ wished to em- 

loy the same figure before the crowds assembled. It is singular, however, that 


St. Luke's words are, “ He began to say unto his dise " les, first of all, Beware, &c’ 
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therefore, on all occasions, to bind him down to a similar course, and 
to require from him the exercise of similar forbearance? Knowing 
as he did that they could not hear his word, that their passions and 
prejudic es had perverted their understandings, and rendered them 
inaccessible to the truth, might he not sometimes refuse to strive any 
longer with their wilful ignorance ? Let uscompare John, viii. 21, one 
of Dr. W.’s instances, with John, vi. 33.* We find Jesus in both 
cases making the same statement, and, in both instances, misunder- 
stood by the Jews; yet in the former explaining his meaning, in the 
latter leaving it unexplained. Can we have a stronger proof that he 
did not always pursue the same course? But Dr. W. will probably 
tell us, that the latter case does not come within his rule. 

Let us take another instance, (John, xii. 32,) ‘And I, if I be 
lifted from the earth, will draw all men unto me. The people 
answered him, We have heard out of the law, that Christ abideth for 
ever; and how sayest thou, the Son of man must be lifted up? Who 
is this Son of man?” Does Jesus attempt to remove their difficulty 
by explaining his meaning? No; instead of an explanation, he 
gives them a solemn warning. Then Jesus said unto them, “ Yet a 
little while is the light with you; walk while ye have the light.” 

I now proceed to Dr. W.’s second rule, which he thus states :-—* 1 
say that when Christ’s words were right/y understood, in their litera! 
sense, and by that correct interpretation gave rise to murmurs or 
objections, it was his custom to stand to his w ords, and repeat again 
the ve ry sentiment which had given offence.” 

He quotes three passages in proof of this rule, Matth. ix. 2, 
John, viii. 56, and John, vi. 42; scanty premises, at best, from which 
to draw the conclusion, not merely that the rule itse ‘lf, but that the con- 
verse also of the rule, is gener: ally true; for Dr. W.’s purpose will not 
be answered unless it is also true, ‘that whenever Christ repeated a sen- 
timent, which was literally understood by his hearers, that literal 
interpretation is to be deemed correct. I — mowever, a word to 

say with respect to the third passage, (John, vi. 42,) alleged by Dr. W. 

I have learned from Dr. W ., that when Christ ¢: alled himself the 
bread of life, he identified himself with his doctrines, (p. 53,) that they 
who heard him could not possibly misunderstand this portion of his 
discourse, nor give any other interpretation to the figure then used 
than that of being spiritually nourished by the doctrines which he 
brought down from heaven, (p. 55.) But now I learn that the Jews 
correctly understood Christ, when they understood him to speak of a 


* “Then said Jesus again unto them, I go my way, and ye shall seek me, and 
shall die in your sins; whither I go ye cannot come. Then said the Jews, Will he 
kill himself? because he saith, Whither I go ye cannot come.” (John, viii. 21, 22. ) 
‘ Then said Jesus unto them, Yet a little while am I with you, and then I go unto 
Him that sent me. Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me; and where I am, 
thither ye cannot come. ‘Then said the Jews among themselves, Whither will he 
go, that we shall not find him? Will he go unto the dispersed among the Gentiles, 
and teach the Gentiles? What manner of saying is this, that he said, Ye shall seek 


me, and shall not find me; and where | am, thither ye cannot come?” (John, vii, 


33, 34, 35, 36.) Compare also John, xiii. 33, 36, from which it appears that the dis- 
ciples did not even then understand Christ. 
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personal descent from heaven. ‘They murmured, because, knowing 
him to be the son of Joseph, they could not reconcile this part with 
the assertion, that Ae came down from heaven. How does Christ 
(according to Dr. W.’s rule) in this case repeat the very sentiment 
which gave the offence? By saying, “1am that bread of life. This 
is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat 
thereof and not die. I am the living bread, which came down 
from heaven.” Christ then, to borrow Dr. W.’s phrase, stands to his 
words, by repeating them in a sense altogether different from that in 
which the Jews had understood them. I must leave the reader to decide 
whether Dr. W. is entitled to allege this passage in support of his rule. 

I go on to the fourth lecture, in which Dr. W. first analyzes 
Christ’s answer to the objections of the Jews—“ How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat?’’ He examines ver. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, (I 
follow the order of the Greek,) and affirms, that they can only bear 
the Roman-catholic interpretation; but he contrives to take no notice 
of ver. 58, with which Christ concludes this portion of his discourse. 
‘© This is that bread which came down from heaven : not as your fathers 
did eat manna, and are dead ; he that eateth of this bread shall live for 
ever.” Now what was this bread which came down from heaven ? 
W hat interpretation has Dr. W. himself given of the words, when used 
in the earlier part of the chapter? He says, that they can only mean 
the doctrines which Christ taught. This verse, then, which Dr. W. 
has altogether omitted, furnishes the key to the whole preceding 
discourse ; it shews that Christ throughout was speaking figuratively. 

Dr. W. next analyzes ver. 60, and the following verses. On his 
analysis of ver. 60,1 have no remark to offer. It is certain that many 
of Christ’s disciples thought, with the Jews, that he spoke literally of 
eating his flesh and drinking his blood. But ver. 62 has, in my 
opinion, a clear reference to ver. 41, 42. Christ’s meaning is, you 
murmured because I said that | was the bread which came down 
from heaven. You could not reconcile the assertion with my earthly 
descent. Will you still retain your doubts when you shall see me 
ascending up to heaven? In like manner ver. 63 has a clear refer- 
ence to ver. 52 and the two following verses. You asked, Christ 
means to say, how I can give you my flesh to eat? and I have told 
you, that unless you eat my flesh, and drink my blood, ye have no life 
in you. But you mistake me if you suppose that I spoke of an actual 
eating of my flesh and drinking of my blood. ‘That could profit you 
nothing : it is my spirit, not my flesh, that quickeneth; and the vivi- 
fying power of my spirit is imparted through my words, by which you 
will be nourished unto eternal life. Dr. W. asks, (p. 140,) “If by 
the spirit we understand Christ's spirit, in what way does the phrase 
explain thatthe words are to be taken figuratively ? For the asser- 
tion, that Christ’s spirit gives us life, is surely not equivalent to a de- 
claration, that whatever had been said about eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood is to be understood of faith.” I reply that it is. 
The declaration that Christ's spirit gives life, connected as it is with 
the declaration, that his flesh dies not, shews that he spoke of a 
spiritual, not a carnal, feeding ; a feeding by faith. But, says Dr. W., 
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“the terms flesh and spirit, when opposed to each other in the New 
‘Testament, have a definite meaning which never varies. The flesh 
signifies the corr upted dispositions and weak thoughts of human nature ; 
and the spirit means the sentiments of men, as elevated and ennobled 
by grace.” According, therefore, to Dr. W., the flesh profiteth nothing 
is equivalent to St. Paul's expression, the w risdom of the flesh is death : 
and, it is the spirit that quickeneth, is equivalent to the wisdom of the 
spirit is life. Dr. W. had before told us, “that the flesh could not be 
considered as equivalent to the (etter, in a chapter wherein it has been 
used twenty times (according to my reckoning, six times) in its ordi- 
nary meaning.” (p. 100.) Now, however, that it suits his purpose, 
he makes the word flesh, in the very same chapter, equivalent to che 
corrupted dispositions and weak thoughts of human nature. Bravo, 
Dr. WV’. Unless we suppose our Saviour to have intended to make a 
remark wholly irrelevant to all that he said before, it is impossible that 
this interpretation of the word flesh, in ver. 62, can be correct. But 
Dr, W. discovers further confirmation of the literal interpretation ¥ 
ver. 67, G8.“ Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away ¢ 
Then Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
the words of eternal life.’ In ‘this passage, Dr. W. observes, “ that 
Peter does hot even allude to the doctrines taught, but throws himself 
entirely upon his belief in our Saviour’s authority.” He adds, “ now 
when we consider that to them it was given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God, it must appear extraordinary that even to them 
he should not have condescended to give any explanation of this 
singular enigma, which Protestants suppose him to have uttered.” 
When a controversialist is at a loss for an argument, he frequently 
resorts to a sneer. Does Dr. W. mean to say that all the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God were made known by Christ to the ¢ apostles 
before his crucifixion? If so, how happened it that they knew not 
that he was to rise from the det vd? In his last conversation with his 
apostles, Christ says expressly that he had hitherto spoken to them in 
proverbs, but that the time was —* when he should shew 
them plainly of the Father, (John, xvi. 28,) language not altogether 
consistent with the supposition that they were then i in — of all 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God. Whether Christ spoke figura- 
tively or literally in Jolin, vi., he spoke, in the way of prophetic inti- 
mation, of a rite not yet instituted ; his words must, therefore, have 
necessarily appeared obscure to the : apostles. Still St. Peter’s answer 
has a manifest reference to ver. 63. “ Thou,” he says, “hast the 
words of eternal life’’—those words, which thou hast just described as 
the spirit and life; although, therefore, th emeaning of the words is 
hidden from us, we shall not be of the number of those who, receiv- 
ing them liter ‘ally , are offended, and refuse longer to be thy disciples. 
Having cone luded his comments on the chapter, Dr. W. proceeds 
to furnish us with another specimen of his acquaintance with the arts 
of controversy. He says, that “in order to condense and sum up the 
arguments which he has brought in favour of the (Roman) Catholic 
dogma, he will propose a very simple hypothesis, and deduce them all 
from its solution.” He goes on, after an eloquent eulogium on the 
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beautiful consistency of our Saviour’s character, to inquire whether 
the Protestant or Roman-catholic exposition of John, vi., will best 
harmonize with it. Without pretending to the gift of prescience, we 
may safely predict the result of the inquiry; but we may also be al- 
lowed to express our doubts respecting Dr. W.’s fairness and candour 
in conducting it, when we find him commencing his statement of the 
Protestant exposition in the following words :—“ The Protestant would 
have to describe how this model of ‘all meekness, condescension, and 
sweetness, upon a certain occasion, undertook to expound one of the 
most beautiful and consoling of his doctrines, to a crowd of ardent and 
enthusiastic hearers, who had just before followed him into the wilder- 
ness, and fasted three days in order to listen to his instructions.” 
Ardent and enthusiastic hearers! How does Christ begin his exposi- 
tion to them? What answer does he return to their first question, 
“ Rabbi, when camest thou hither?” Jesus answered them and said, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, ye seek me, not because ye saw the 
miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled.”’ Was this 
reproof of their low desires and carnal thoughts the answer which he 
would have returned to ardent and enthusiastic hearers? No. He 
knew them to be cavillers; that they were so is apparent from the 
whole conversation, They came not in order to be instructed, and 
in consequence Christ did not instruct them. What, then, becomes 
of Dr. W.’s comparison of the Capharnaites to children who misunder- 
stand words in their catechism ? (p. 100;) or how are we to charac- 
terize Dr. W.’s atte empt_ to mislead the unwary reader, by instituting 
such @ comparison? The remainder of the fourth lecture is chietly 
occupied in replying to those Protestant expositors who think that 
our Lord’s discourse, in John, vi., cannot be referred to the eucharist. 
As | differ from them, I cannot be expected to undertake their defence ; 
but some remarks made by Dr. W. appear to deserve notice. I 
referred, in my former letter, to a distinction drawn by him between 
understanding and comprehending. He now states that, “the former 
refers to the meaning of words, the latter to the nature of the doctrine. 
Christ was bound (a strong expression) to take care that the Jews 
understood his words, and they were bound to believe them, though 
they couid not comprehend them ;’” that is, I suppose, though they 
could not comprehend in what manner the eating of Christ’s flesh and 
the drinking of his blood were to take place; though they could not 
anticipate that the substance of bread was to be actually changed into 
that of Christ’s flesh, and that of wine into his blood. So much for 
Dr. W.’s distinction; but he must allow me to add another—a dis- 
tinction between the meaning of single words, and of the same words 
combined in a sentence or passage. Christ used no words which 
were unintelligible to his hearers; but it is quite certain that they 
repeatedly put wrong constructions on what he said; that they under- 
stood literally what he spoke figuratively ; and we, protestants, say 
that they fell into this error in John, vi. 

I said, in a former part of this letter, that I should have occasion 
to offer some remarks on Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus, in 
John, iii, Dr. W. says, in my opinion correctly, that this conversation 
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stands in the same relation to the institution of baptism, as the dis- 
course in John, vi., to the institution of the eucharist. (p. 134.) Christ 
in the two cases referred to the respective rites by anticipation. Dr. 
W. has quoted John, iil., as an instance to prove that, whenever 
Christ's hearers objected to his words, from taking them in their literal 
sense, it was his custom to explain them immediately in a figurative 
manner. Nicodemus understood the words, born again, literally, and 
Christ lost no time in telling him that they were to be understood 
figuratively, of a birth of water and the spirit; adding, “that which ts 
born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.’ 
Now, as it appears to me, if we take into account that Christ was in 
one case speaking to Nicodemus, a person sincerely desirous of in- 
struction in the other, to persons anxiously looking out for occasions 
to cavil at his words; and if we make due allowance for the different 
degrees of explicitness with which he was likely to address parties so 
differently disposed, John, vi. 63, is an exact parallel to John, iii. 5, 6. 
In both cases he means to reprove his hearers for the low and carnal 
signification which they had attached to his words. 

I have only two more observations to make on the fourth lecture. 
I wish to draw the reader's attention to the coolness with which Dr. 
W. assumes (p. 135) the inquiry, whether the words in John, vi., are 
to be understood of the eucharist or not, to be identical with the 
inquiry, whether they are to be taken literally or not; and shortly 
afterwards charges others with making daring and unproved assertions. 

The second observation relates to a quotation from Dr. Hampden’s 
inaugural discourse, in which he states the distinction drawn by 
our church between a real and a corporal presence of Christ in the 
eucharist. On this quotation Dr. W. makes several, as I must deem 
them, quibbling remarks, of which the last is, ‘Where, in scrip- 
ture, is this nice distinction drawn between a real, vital presence, and 
a corporal presence?’? If I mistake not, Christ has promised that, 
where two or three of his faithful followers are gathered together in 
his name, there will he be in the midst of them. Is not this an asser- 
tion of a real, distinct from a corporal, presence ? 


[ am, &c., PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 





SACRED POETRY. 


ON DECORATING THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


Tue King of heaven’s angelic bands 
Dwells not in temples made with hands : 
The heaven of heavens cannot contain 
The boundless glories of his reign. 
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Yet he in pity condescends, 

And to our weak conceptions bends ; 
His special presence stoops to grace 

Of prayer and praise the hallowed place. 


Since then, O God our Saviour, HERE 
Our holiest thoughts to thee draw near, 
We love to deck, with pious care, 
Thine altar, and thy house of prayer. 


Accept, Almighty Lord, we pray, 
These tributes of our zeal this day ; 
And, whilst we humbly bow the knee, 
Inspire us with THE LOVE OF THEE. 


J. H. B. M. 


“And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, enquire who in it ts 
worthy, and there abide till ye go thence.”*—Marr. 10, 11. 


Lorp, weary of a painful way, 
All night our heads we would not lay 
Under the naked sky : 
But ask who worthiest ? who will best 
Entreat a tired and lowly guest 
With promptest courtesy ? 


Il. 


And Thou art worthiest—there will not 
One loving usage be forgot 
By Thee—thy kiss will greet 
Us entering—Thou wilt not disdain 
To wash away each guilty stain 
From off our soiled feet. 


We enter—from this time to prove 
Thy hospitality and love 

Shewn towards thy meanest guest. 
From house to house we would not stray, 
For whither should we go away ? 


With Thee is perfect rest. 
R. C, T. 


i ee —i— CS eC 


* Hee, ut secundum litteram de hospitii religione venerabilis est forma pracepti : 
ita etiam de mysterio sententia ceelestis arridet. Et enim cum domus eligitur, dignus 
hospes inquiritur, videamus igitur ne forte ecclesia praferenda designetur et 
Christus. Qu enim dignior domus apostolice pradicationis ingressu quam sancta 
ecclesia, aut qui praferendus magis omnibus videtur esse quam Christus qui pede 
sui lavare consuevit hospitibus et quoscumque sua receperit domo, pollutis non 
patiatur habitare vestigiis; sed maculosos licet vite prioris, in reliquum tamen 
dignetur mundare processus? Hie est igitur solus, quem nemo debet deserere, 
nemo mutare: cui bené dicitur domine, ad quam ibimus? Verba vite eterne 
habes, et nos credimus.— Ambrose, in cap. 9, Luce. 
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TO A ROBIN REDBREAST, SINGING IN EARLY WINTER, 
I. 


Ou light of heart and wing, 
Light-hearted and light-winged, that dost cheer 
With song of sprightliest note the waning year, 
Thou canst so blithely sing, 
That they must only blame their own dull heart 
Who cannot in thy music bear their part. 


Il. 


Thy haunts are winter bare ; 
And all the leaves, where thou didst lately keep, 
Are being trodden to a miry heap ; 
But thou art void of care, 
And singest not the less, or rather thou 
Ilast kept thy best and boldest notes till now. 


Ill. 


Thou art so bold to sing 
Thy sweetest music in the saddest hour, 
Because thy trust is in the love and power 
That can bring back the spring, 
That can array the naked groves again, 
And paint with seasonable flowers the plain. 


IV. 


But we are merely sad, 
When as for us this earthly life has shed 
The leaves that once arrayed it, when instead 
Of rich boughs foliage clad 
A few bare sticks and twigs stand nakedly, 
Fronting against the cold and wintry sky. 


Vv. 


Yet would we only see 
That hope and joy, the growth of lower earth 
Fall from us, that another truer birth 

Of the same things may be, 
That the new buds are travelling up behind 
Though hid as yet beneath the rugged rind. 


Wis 


We should not then resign 
All gladness, though spring promises depart, 
But mid our wintriest bareness should find heart 
To join our songs with thine, 
Strong to fulfil in spirit and in voice 
That hardest of all precepts—to rejoice. 
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rHE VERNAL STORM. 


Tue vernal storm hath rent the trees, 
And strewn the tender foliage wide ; 
And we reproach the cruel breeze 
That pitied not spring’s youthful pride. 


Unthinking mortals !—in that gale 
Myriads of blighting insects die, 

That else had blackened grove and vale 
With poison-breathing progeny. 


And when affliction’s awful power 
Scatters the joy of our young Mav, 

Repine we that the chastening ‘hour 
Tears the gay hopes of life away ? 


Short-sighted creatures !—did we know 
The thousand plagues that pleasures raise, 
Our hearts would tly to meet the blow, 
And mingle every tear with praise. 
J.H.B.M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


THE MILLENNIUM. 


Sir,—It is the maxim and the habit of the strong and good to pass by, 
rather than to refute, all weak and frivolous attac hs against them. 
Upon this principle the church and her defenders have generally 
acted; but experience teaches us that it is a course often consistent 
rather with dignity than with safety. Lam led to these remarks by 
circumstances which, I trust, you will not think beneath your atten- 
tion, . . . . «. . About six months ago, a pamphlet was pub- 
lished, by the Rev. W. W. Pym, which contained the most positive 
assertion, that “the second advent of the Lord Jesus Christ must have 
taken place before the year 1847.” If this had been the production 
of an ignorant man, it ‘would, probably, have passed unnoticed ; but, 
unhappily, it was written by one who bears a good character for zeal 
and ability as a Christian minister. The work was, at first, received 
(1 speak of the neighbourhood in which I reside) only by a few per- 
sonal friends of the author. By sober and well informed persons it 
was quietly laid aside, as bearing in itself its own refutation. But, 
while those who should have de fended the truth remained silent, the 
author's party were most active in disseminating their doctrine. The 
book became the subject of all conversations, and was heard of on all 
occasions, and from all lips. A large parish was thrown into much 
confusion ; the poor were terrified ; the weak amazed; the conscien- 
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tious rendered sad: and the scornful found frequent occasion for a 
sneer. For, not content with asserting his own opinion as if it were 
infallible, the author had proceeded to pass a censure upon the church, 
of ignorance or duplicity, as either not knowing, or as omitting to teach, 
his doctrine of the second advent. Under these circumstances, a reply, 
of great penetration and singular candour, at length appeared. To all 
who were open to conviction this was conclusive; but being written 
in that spirit of honest indignation which is not only natural but 
almost necessary in one who feels deeply a groundless insult cast upon 
his church, it afforded to its adversary an occasion to defend himself 
in such a manner as to give him, in the eyes of his determined ad- 
herents, greater consequence than before. In vain were his tenets re- 
futed ; for, passing by their refutation, he proceeded to write of him- 
self as a misrepresented and most ill-treated person. I do not say 
that he put forth no arguments in his defence, for, indeed, he did put 
forth those which ought to have been found in his first publication. 
But though wearing, to the unlearned, an appearance of much re- 
search, these in fact left the question where it was before. Passing 
by, therefore, the refutation of his tenets, he proceeded to assume the 
lofty tone of a superior person misused, to discredit his opponent 
because he wrote anonymously, and to vaunt his own superior charity 
and Christian temper. Now though it is easy for the cautious to 
detect the fallacies of his argument,—to know that there are many 
good reasons, and modesty among the number, for concealing a name,— 
that an argument does not derive its value from him who wrote, but 
from what is written,—and that to boast of charity is to condemn one- 
self,—this was not at all the consequence upon the minds of the 
adherents of this writer. On the contrary, they began to speak in 
tones of triumph; to represent that as now certain which was before 
but speculation; and to exalt their leader as learned beyond the 
wisdom of the church, and as a pattern of martyrdom to the cause of 
truth. ‘To crown all, it is now asserted that, besides the unlearned 
converts of this and other neighbourhoods, five hundred clergymen of 
the church of England have embraced his doctrines. I am desirous, 
therefore, of submitting the following brief statement of the subject, to 
which | know not how I can more effectually secure attention than by 


addressing it through your pages. Let me, then, be as concise and 
explicit as possible :— 


Mr. Pym has asserted, first, “that the second advent of the Lord Jesus Christ must 
have taken place before the year 1847 ;” and secondly, that “ from the data furnished 
entirely by this prophecy” (Dan. viii. 14, ix. 24), ‘he can prove his point.” His 
argument, derived from both his publications, when divested of all extraneous matter, 
is brietly this: “ Christ will have come before the restoration of the Jews; the Jews 
will be restored on the expiration of the 2300 days (years) of Daniel, viii. 14; conse- 
quently if we could know the end of the 2300 days, we should know a point of time 
before which our Saviour must have come. But we may know the end of the 2300 
days in this manner: In Dan. viii. 14, we find a prediction concerning the “ desola- 
tion of the sanctuary ;’’ in Dan. ix, we find Daniel in his prayer meditating upon the 
“desolation of the sanctuary ;”" consequently, as the angel comes in answer to his 
prayer, we infer that the prophecy of the angel, Dan. ix. 24, is an explanation of the 
propbeey, Dan, viii.14. Now the angel, Dan. ix. 24, says. “* Seventy weeks are de- 
termined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city.” But the word which we render 
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‘¢ determined,” signifies originally “cut,"’ and consequently the meaning of the 
passage is, that the seventy weeks are “cut” out from the 2300 days ; consequently 
the 2300 days and the seventy weeks begin at the same point of time. But we know 
that the seventy weeks begin with the edict of Cyrus, consequently the 2800 days 
begin with the edict of Cyrus also. Knowing, therefore, when the 2300 days begin, 
we know also when they end, and thus we arrive at the knowledge of a point of time 
before which the second advent of the Saviour must have taken place. Thus—Edict 
of Cyrus seventy weeks, or 490 years, before the complete fulfilment of Christ’s 
first coming, or 483 years before the 30th year of Christ's life. Deduct thirty years 
for Christ's life before his ministry, leaves 453 years before Christ's birth to be de- 
ducted as a portion of the 2300 days (years) elapsed before the Christian era. And 
this again leaves 1847 years from the birth of Christ, (or from the Christian era, ) as 
the time when the 2300 days (years) must expire, before which expiration, it is ar- 
gued, the second advent of Christ must have taken place.” . . . «~~ This, Sir, is 
stated to be “fa calculation which a child may comprehend,” and which “ rests upon 
no uncertainty of human speculations ;”’ and upon this the church is considered to be 
highly censurable, as either not knowing, or as neglecting to disseminate, so im- 
portant a truth. Now, in having thus limited the time of Christ’s appearing to a 
year, or at most to a few years, Mr. Pym denies that he has violated the implied in- 
junction of Scripture, which speaks of that time as ‘‘the day and hour of which 
knoweth no man ; no, not the angels in Heaven.” Leaving, therefore, this topic, | 
shall address myself only to the argument above, of which to shew that either pre- 
miss is untenable will, of course, be to invalidate the conclusion. And I think it 
must be evident that the truth of the whole calculation rests upon the proof that the 
2300 days commence at the same point of time with the seventy weeks. For it is 
confessed that he can only tell the time of Christ’s arrival by knowing that it must 
be before the end of the 2300 days; and of these, that he can only learn the end by 
learning the beginning; and that he can only learn this beginning by proving that it 
is identical with the beginning of the seventy weeks. If, therefore, he fail to prove 
this identity, the whole falls. . . . . For this proof, two principal arguments 
are adduced. _ First, that the vision explained in chap. ix., must be the vision seen in 
chap. viii., because the words “ desolation of the sanctuary,” in chap.ix., prove that 
Daniel was reflecting upon the subject of the vision recorded in chap. viii. And 
secondly, that the word rendered ( Dan. ix. 24) “determined,” is, in the original, 
‘cut ;” and it does not appear what the seventy weeks should be “cut” from, except 
the 2300 days. . . . . Of the first, I remark, that although the words “ deso- 
lation of the sanctuary” may be the same in both chapters, yet it is by no means 
certain that the same desolations are, in fact, intended by the words; and unless Mr. 
Pym can shew that they must necessarily be the same, it is obvious that in employ- 
ing these words as an argument for the identity of the visions, he is using an equivo- 
cal term, and consequently the argument is nought. Now it is very well known to 
all who have studied these chapters, that it is an opinion generally entertained by the 
learned, that the “ desolations” of chap. viii., are desolations predicted, whereas the 
“ desolations ’ of chap. ix. are certainly desolations existing at that then present time. 
This argument is, therefore, by no means sufficient to build upon in a positive 
manner. Indeed, how any one could have positively made what, to say the least, 
may be the desolations caused by the little horn—that is, either the Roman or the 
Mohammedan power—coincident with the desolation of Jerusalem in the days of 
Daniel, is wonderful to conceive. . . . . For the second argument, | ask 
whether, because the word rendered “ determined” signify in the original “ cut,” this 
signification is sufficient to justify the inference that the seventy weeks are to be 
**cut” from the 2300 days, of which no mention is made; or, even if they are to be 
so cut, whether Mr. Pym has adduced anything to shew why they should be neces- 
sarily cut from the beginning, rather than from the middle of the period? It is, 
indeed, a conclusion utterly unconnected with its premises, to argue that the 2300 
days begin when the seventy weeks begin, because the seventy weeks are to be de- 
ducted from the 2300 days. 

It appears, therefore, that the beginning of the 2300 days has not been proved to 
be the same with that of the seventy weeks ; consequently the beginning of the 2300 
days is not known; and if not their beginning, so neither their end; and conse- 


quently Mr. Pym cannot fix that point of time before which he has argued that our 
Saviour must have come. 


Vou. X1.—Jan. 1837. E 
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Now, Sir, what | consider so censurable is, the very positive manner 
in which this gentleman has put forward as absolutely certain his own 
opinions upon a subject encompassed with such difficulties as this ; 
and I ask of any reasonable person, whether it is fit that he should 
disturb the peace of parishes, as he has done, by involving our belief 
in Christ in our belief in propositions so incapable of positive proof 
as this? And from his publishing this as “ what a child may compre- 
hend,” what inference can we draw but that not to have discovered 
what is so clear, and taught what is so important, the church must 
have been both blind and negligent? He speaks of her accordingly 
in the most flippant manner. Of such conduct, whatever may have 
been the motive, the consequence is schism. And surely, sir, he who 
can lightly afford occasion of schism, gives no evidence either of 
wisdom or of charity. Little, indeed, can that man have reflected 
upon his condition here who is insensible to the vast benefits which 
he owes to his church,—benefits which he can no more hope to reckon 
up, or to repay, than those w hich he owes to the parent or protector 
of his infancy. Lightly, then, to violate her unity, to encourage 
schism and disrespect against her, is an approach to parricide. Rather 
to her failings it would be a virtue to be blind; and from one of her 
ministers especially , such filial reverence was to have been expected. 
But and if he should have an accusation against her which might not 
be concealed, surely it became him not to exhibit it to all eyes, with 
pride and exultation, as a triumph, but, rather to confess it unwillingly 
and with mourning, as it were, the disgrace of his most valued friend ; 

‘* And let him read, not loudly nor elate, 
‘That doom, 


But, sad as angels for the good man’s sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in.” 





I am, Sir, with sincere respect, your obedient servant, W.C.O 


PATRONAGE OF THE NEW CHURCHES IN THE METROPOLIS, 
(Concluded from vol. x., p. 700.) 


Ill. ‘There is yet another objection which it may be right to allude 
to: that raised against* the proposed plan of endowment of the new 
churches, by aid of the non-residentiary prebends of St. Paul’s. The 
objection is founded upon a mistake. The resolution of the com- 
mittee which expressed the hope that this might be effected was pur- 
posely worded so as to avoid defining the mode in which this was to 
be done, whether by annexation or appropriation. ‘That was not for 
the committee to determine. They simply wished that the funds of 
the cathedral of St. Paul’s should be employed for the benefit of 
London, for whose sake St. Paul’s was founded, and in which its pro- 
perty lies. Yet there are obviously ways in which this might be 
eflected without infringing any principle of property: e. g., no one 
could object to redistribution of property among the prebends them- 


a —- 


* In a letter, by the lon. and Rev. A. Perceval, to the Standard newspaper. 
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selves, sO as to equalize them, as in the case of the more modern 
cathedrals; nor again, when so arranged, would any principle be vio- 
lated by annexing to them the cure of populous parishes within ‘the 
metropolis, and where their property lies. This (as was said) was 
not for the committee to decide; it is sufficient that their resolution 
may bear a good construction ; and it had been better judged if the 
respectable clergyman who brought this charge had applied to some 
member of the committee for explanation. It may be added, that 
some of the prebends have been founded by bishops of London out of 
the revenues of the see, and so do not belong to the original founda- 
tion. It were a more unobjectionable course, also, if clergy who see 
that a dangerous principle is involved in the appropriation of the funds 
of cathedrals to other purposes, (whereas the same object might be 
safely attained by annexation, ) would take the legitimate course of 
making known their sentiments through their archdeacons, and not 
discuss such questions in public journals, ‘The commissioners wish to 
satisfy as well as (according to their views) to benefit the church ; but 
if the clergy remain silent, or leave it entirely to the cathedral clergy, 
whom the lay-commissioners (the decided majority) might naturally 
suspect to be interested, what hope is there? ‘They are ready to 
receive representations,—w hy not make them? If they are not made, 
those who think they see the evil, and speak not, have as large a share 
of the blame, “ si quid detrimenti ecclesia capiat,”’ perhaps more than 
the commissioners, inasmuch as they have not the same difficulties 
which beset those placed in the highest offices of the church, 

1V. There is yet another class, who say, “ What have we to do 
with London? London may take care of itself. We have each our 
own neighbourhood or diocese to look to.” ‘This is, in many cases, 
said well and conscientiously. And, certainly, if any one were, for the 
time, denying himself in order to relieve the spiritual wants of his own 
diocese and neighbourhood, one could only wish that others, or one’s 
self, were doing likewise, or to a like degree. But it is often said, also, 
with a very inadequate notion of our real connexion with, or interest 
in, the metropolis. Have the extremities nothing to do with the heart ? 
Are they not chilled or fevered, according to its beatings? And if it 
be permanently diseased, are not all their functions disturbed, and 
their motions distressed? And can a deep-rooted disease have now 
been fixed, for above a century, in the heart of our Christian country, 
a disease spreading like a canker, year by year, and not been felt in 
almost every extremity thereof? Again, where is our court mainly, 
the seat of our government, our public offices and institutions, our 
bank and banking houses, the nursery of our physicians, our courts of 
law, our houses of Parliament, the centre of our commerce, and our 
trading companies, our merchants, our colonies, our religious societies ? 
Is not the population of London swelled for our service? Have we 
not, many of us, year by year, resorted thither? Do we not ultimately 
obtain thence very many of our articles of expenditure, the very books 


_we read, and the raiment we put on? On the very merest princi- 


ples of justice, are we not (so to employ the apostle’s 8 argument) 
bound to minister to the spiritual necessities of those who minister to 
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our earthly comforts? Do we derive no benefit from, or are we not 
concerned with, the place where our public institutions are concen- 
trated? Or can such a mass of population be brought together 
without seriously affecting the character of the whole country, of 
which it is itself one-ninth ? We are far more concerned than, at first 
sight, we should have supposed. We are far more influenced by that 
which we witness around us, than we like to own. We are all mu- 
tually acting upon, and acted upon by, one another. No one, pro- 
bably, is exempt from the influence of others; and all, probably, feel 
that influence from persons from whom we little imagine it. God has 
not made us independent. Let any one compare his own tone of 
mind, in retirement, or the peace of the country, with that which he 
bears in a crowded city, such as cities for the most part are; or, in 
the same city, amid the worldliness and profaneness of a market- 
day, and the sereneness (if he be happy enough to enjoy it) of the 
day of rest; or, again, let one who is but seldom called to London 
recal the impression which, after a long interval, it makes upon him, 
how he is sickened with its ostentation, its emptiness, its ungodliness, 
and then think what it is, to become inured to all this, to be forced to 
consider all this as a common thing, to have the standard, placed 
before one’s eyes, constantly at open variance with that of the gospel, 
and to be tempted to think it hopeless to raise men to it. And if these 
things have the tendency to produce this effect on those who, by their 
office, should, above others, be the “salt of the earth,’ how much more 
upon the laity? Each mutually lowering the standard of the other ! 
The buyer of luxuries low ering that of the s seller of luxuries, and the 
seller that of the buyer: the seller tempting the buyer to vanity, and 
ns buyer teaching the seller to regard these vanities as objects intrin- 

ically important ; the luxury and ostentation of the rich raising the 
envy ‘and i increasing the wor ldliness of the poor, and the rich encouraged 
in their somewhat Veiled ungodliness by the contrast of the coarser 
sins of the poor ; the frivolity ‘of the master and mistress corrupting the 
servants, and the servants oftentimes fostering the vanities of their 
employers. ‘These, and the like, will be said to be the worst cases. 
But would that what is infinitely worse were not enacted over and over 
again, in cases which must be numbered by hundreds of thousands. 
But be it so, that such were the worst cases, will then any one say, 
that the constant presence of all that ungodliness, which is concentrated 
in the midst of the mother city of our country, has not an evil effect upon 
the most, from the highest to the lowest,—that the very living amid 
such constant unmitigated abominations and profaneness is not a detri- 
ment ;—that many of our very clergy are not rendered timid by the 
presence of such a counterpoise of evil, so as either not to dare “ speak 
boldly, as they ought to speak,” or if they have been led to speak 
somewhat more plainly and strongly than usual, not to be afraid 
of the very strength of what they have said, and begin to qualify and 
retract it? Is it, then, “ nothing to us,’ ’ that our relations, our tlocks, 
our pupils, our children, any of those whom we have laboured for, may 
be absorbed into this vast vortex? Is it nothing, that the duties of 
our senate, our religious societies, and all the other institutions which 
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relate to our whole state, are to be carried on under the influence of 
these and the like evils, and the very ferment, and distraction, and 
excitement, or lowering tone which they engender ? © Is this nothing, 
even on the miserable reckoning which would regard nothing as of 
moment to us but what relates to ourselves? I mean not that there 
are not tens of thousands of exemplary persons in our metropolis, of 
many of whom the world knows nothing; but the face of things pre- 
sented is far worse than I have said,. and what is a very little below 
the surface is horribly far worse than what is above it. Regard only 
the weekly tide of Sabbath desecration, which the metropolis, neg- 
lected at home, is continually pouring, by land and water, upon the 
neighbourhood ; and this, through the increasing means of communi- 
cation, in a circle perpetually widening. ‘ls this nothing to you, all 
ye who pass by?”” When God made a mother-city, he ordered that 
all who came up thither, should be benefited thereby: “Thither the 
tribes went up, the tribes of the Lord, to testify unto Israel, and to 
give thanks unto the name of the Lord ;” and, therefore, “ Jerusalem 
was a city, which was at unity with itself,” “the joy of the whole 
earth ;’ ' (Ps. xlviii.;) they who went up thither, “went from strength 
to strength,” (Ps. Ixxxiv.,) and they returned to their houses refreshed. 
The mother- -city must be the “ mother of her people,’ or “the mother 
of abominations.” (Rev. xvii. 5.) “ As is the mother,” says scripture 
of Judah, “so is the daughter.” (Ezek. xvi. 44.) Which is ours ? 

Yet neither are things so hopeless as, at first sight, they might seem 
they who have visited portions of this neglected mass aver that, in the 
inidst of heathenism,—children unbaptized, mothers who never gave 
thanks for God’s mercy in their children’s birth,—there is yet a latent 
transmitted feeling of value for the ordinances of the church, and 
desire to partake in its worship, which might be, and is, readily 
awakened into life; that, rough or repulsive often in their exterior 
and habits, because they have been left in a state of virtual, unmerited, 
excommunication, and been excluded from the privileges of the Body 
of Christ, as never any ought to have been in a Christian land, they 
still retain an inherited wish to be, as it were, reunited to it, and have 
its blessings restored to them ; that, overlooked by sectarians, as well 
as despaired of by the church, they still look to their Mother for help. 
And shall they call to us “to come and help them,” and we refuse ? 
And while we have sent help to every corner of the earth, unasked 
for, and undirected by God’s Providence,—to New Zealand or Sierra 
Leone,—forget “our own mother’s children, ’ simply because they 
are hard by, and so to relieve them appears a common thing ? 

A MEMBER OF THE LONDON-CuURCH-COMMITTEE, 


WEEKLY COMMUNIONS. 
My pEAR F’rtenp,—In my paper “ On the Administration of the Holy 
Communion,” (“ British Magazine,” p- 531, sqq.) I had no idea of 
advocating weekly communions for the sake of diminishing the length 
of service, where the communion is now monthly. God forbid! I 
only used it as an argumentum ad hominem, that no clergyman has a 
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right to complain of the length of time engaged in the service of the 
communion, so long as his communions are only monthly. On the 
contrary, the press of numbers in his monthly communions ought to 
be an admonition to him to increase the opportunities of this high 
privilege. For monthly communious do not allow all who wish, to be 
monthly communicants. It may, or may not be, that if the commu- 
nion were celebrated weekly, the number of communicants, on each 
oceasion, would be fewer. In the one case, the length of service (to 
shorten which people have devised this new mode of administering) 
would be diminished; in the other, the number of communicants, and 
frequency of individual communicating, would be increased. In the 
one case, that would be obtained which some now think of so much 
moment as, for the sake of it, to innovate upon the ritual of the 
universal church; in the other, a national and individual blessing 
obtained. But the ground of multiplying communions is not this. Nor 
is the question altogether—ought we to increase them? but—may we 
withhold them? And, clearly, the only ground of withholding them 
of which the church admits is, the tardiness of our flocks to come 
thither. And if they manifest a wish to partake of the “ bread of life” 

more frequently, as their large attendance on the monthly communions 
implies, are we justified in denying it? 

But (it will be said) will not many persons then attend out of form, 
or without any real desire for it, because they do “not like to turn 
their backs on the Lord’s table?’ Doubtless, unless care be taken, 
they will. Yet the frequency of communion has the tendency to 
diminish this. Any clergyman will say, that he dreads formality 
less among his monthly than among his yearly communicants. The 
very fact of monthly communicating implies a greater sense of our 
de ‘pende nee upon God, and upon our union with re hrist, our Head, for 
our strength and spiritual life. How much more, weekly! but, 
then, we must beware, also, how we revive one part of the church's 
system without another; for that system is a whole, and aptly con 
spires and harmonizes together ; but take away a portion of this, our 
soul’s medicine, and what remains may alone be too powerful for us, 
so that its very greatness may be an injury to us. ‘The physicians of 
our bodies do not apply their ‘remedies at once, but prepare and purify 
our bodies first by bitter medicines, whose only object often is, thus to 
prepare them. So, doubtless, all who are capable of it ought, by the 
discipline of weekly fastings, to prepare themselves for the privilege of 
weekly communion. (Iriday and Sunday come near together in the 
church's wee kly alman: ack of grace.) So also, and at allevents, by more 
frequent and solemn prayer: by more stated and regular prayer, if 
possible ; if not, by such snatches of prayer as one would make who felt 
that there was a great work to be done. If we have not leisure at 
once to apply ourselves to set our whole house in order, yet we might, 
as we had time, set the one or the other portion to rights; now, by a 
prayer for worthy reception, then for preparation, then to know our 
own hearts, for true repentance, for perseverance in our new life, fora 
lively faith, for fervent charity, for thankful remembrance of His bitter 
and precious death; that so, in the eud, we may be the less un- 
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worthy “that He should come under our roof.’ That good man, 
Mr. Bonnell, we are told, “for many years, communicated twice 
every month, ‘besides all the solemn times. But such longing desires had 
he after that sacred memorial of our Saviour’s love, that he could not 
allow himself to want it, w heneve r it might be had; so that at last he 
received it every Lord’s day.’ Yet “ though his life was a constant 
preparation for the holy communion, yet he had very strict and par- 
ticular retirements, in order to put his mind into that divine frame 
which he judged so necessary for near and solemn approach to God.” 
And, in his latter years, he lamented nothing more than “that his time 
was so taken up by business, that his retirements were interrupted, 
and so his thoughts not so much his own as before; and particularly 
it troubled him, that he was often forced to be late at his office on 
Saturdays, lest his going to the sacrament the next day might have 
an ill effect upon his servants, and tempt them to presume too far, and 
approach the Lord’s table without sufficient preparation, ‘for though,’ 
he would say, ‘1 steal minutes at my office, they are not enough to 
satisfy myse ‘If, much less to give good © xample to others.’ 

The fathers spoke at once, both of the inestimable privileges of 
worthy partaking, and the fearful risk of unworthy partaking. “In 
this Body” (of Christ), says St. Augustine, “we are; of this Body we 
are partakers ; and ye who know it not, may ye know it; and when 
ye have learnt it, may ye not receive it to your judgment! For 
whoso eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment 
to himself.”? Low, carnal, notions of ‘the sacraments, for awhile ob- 
literated the sense of both : and, probably, they who, without their own 
fault, were not aware of the greatness of that which they received, to 
a degree escaped the heavy penalty of unworthy partaking : “the 
servant who knew not his Lord’s will, shall be beaten with few stripes. x 
In those days there was the less pe ril if cle ‘rgymen mainly insisted on 
the difference between the profaneness of the Corinthians, and any 
likely to occur among us; and so they spoke, as if it were scarce ly 
possible that any great danger could be incurred , any greater, or muc h 
greater, for instance, than by saying the prayers listlessly . Just as, at 
one time, or to one set of Christians, one might speak of the difference 
between the “sin against the Holy Ghost,” as committed by those 
who saw “God manifest in the flesh,’ and those of our days; at 
another time, or to other hearers, it might be our duty to shew the 
fearfulness of every approximation, however distant it might seem, to 
the unpardonable sin. So also, now that the consciousness of the 
greatness of the mystery of the Eucharist is being revived among us, 
we must in proportion insist on the danger which besets this blessing. 
We cannot have the blessing alone. We must put the blessing and 
the curse side by side, as they were on Mount Ebal and Gerizim. 
* Whoso eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, hath eternal life ; 
dwelleth in Me, and I in him; and I will raise him up at the last day.” 
(John, vi. 54,56.) Whosoever shall eat this bread and drink this 
cup of ‘the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord.” « He that e: iteth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s Body.’ 
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The inculeation of these two great truths upon our flocks, the 
awful greatness of the gift, and the terrible danger of profaning it, will 
doubtless make many change. in them, upon which we cannot now 
calculate. Some, who are now “eating and drinking to their own 
damnation,”’ will, it may be hoped, be rescued ; many will be alarmed ; 
many will receive it with more diligent preparation and subsequent 
watchfulness ; many will, through the knowledge of the greatness of 
their privileges, be much advanced ; to some, that knowledge will be 
a snare and a stumbling block. Every truth must be both “ a savour 
of life unto life, and a savour of death unto death.” It must be so; 
and perhaps still more so, when a truth, of which men have been but 
half conscious, is revived in its fulness. 

But, as to the one point of the mode of communicating lately 
adopted, it is manifest that it would be in the last degree rash to alter 
the rite of the Churcl, Catholic, on account of our present state ; and 
that, because our present practical state is notoriously imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. Large congregations, which ought never to have been 
brought together ;—large parishes, whic h ought to be distributed seven, 
or ten, or twenty fold ;—the relics of Zuingli-Calvinist or Hoadleyan 
doctrine of the Sacraments leav ening the doctrine of our church, or 
rather lowering and neutralizing it, and so bringing some, without any 
notion of their peril, in a profane temper, to the very holy of holies, 
thence to © return to their wallowing in the mire,” and generating care- 
lessness and indifference in others ;—these are not materials to which 
one would adapt any one orderly regulation of the Church; and for 
these would men alter an Ordinance of the Apostles ? 

It may be that the number of our communicants may increase or 
diminish: we cannot tell; but we may be assured that the increased 
life infused into the body, by the more constant, conscious, dependent, 
communion of the Church with its Lord, will manifest itself widely in 
good works, and so, among others, in the building fresh churches to 
His glory. ‘This would in itself relieve the difficulty which has occa- 
sioned this new system; but we may be assured, that it will have far 
greater effects, in ways which the most pious could not now calculate 
on, nor would even dare to hope. kor these times (whether we are to 
see them or no,) we must wait, and watch, and pray ; and in the mean 
season, while we do all which we may, to relieve the present difficul- 
ties, beware how we depart one step from any practice which we 
have reason to think Apostolic, and so an Ordinance of God. 

iver yours most truly, CANONICUS. 


ZACCHEUS. 
Dear Str,—My attention having been lately drawn afresh, by local 
chances, to the question respecting the character of Zaccheus, I am 
led to request space (if it shall seem good to you) for two or three 
observations on the subject, to an effect which I do not recollect having 
seen distinctly pointed out. To speak my mind, I cannot but think 
it hard that one, exalted by the express approbation of the Saviour of 
the world, should be continually made a mark, as it were, by every 
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preacher of peculiar opinions, on his introduction to a new flock, to be 
held forth as an example of a notorious converted sinner. If it can be 
satisfactorily proved that such is the true sense of scripture, be it so ; 
if not, it is high time that this particular case should cease to be abused 
to the support of party doctrines. 

I venture, then, to ask, whether any weight, or what, may be consi- 
dered justly due to the considerations which follow; premising that it 
gave me much pleasure the other day to find so earnest, yet dispas- 
sionate, a writer as Mr. Ogilvie, in his Bampton Lectures, (p. 158,) 
advocating the construction favourable to Zaccheus. Remembering 
your wish for brevity, I will only observe, respecting the general nar- 
rative, that there is no expression in it absolutely irreconcileable: with 
either theory as to the individual’s previous character; but that the 
whole strength of the Calvinistic view (if 1 may call it so without 
offence) lies in the tenth verse of St. Luke’s record. 

1. In the way of protest against that view, then, let me ask, first, 
whether the language attributed to Zaccheus, in the eighth verse—« If 
| have taken any thing from any man by false accusation” |e ruwdg re 
éavxopavrnoa |—must not be admitted, according to general principles of 
human nature, to be the language of conscious honesty? It is no reply 
to say to this that “the heart is deceitful above all things.’’ Grant its 
deceitfulness, and that a man may have wronged others, in instances 
ever so many, without being sufficiently aware of it. ‘That is unques- 
tionably possible; but could it have so happened by the particular 
process of false accusation ? Is not that an offence of which any man, 
committing it, must necessarily be conscious? But Zaccheus plainly 
was not conscious of any such depravity. Men, even in their better 
moods, are not apt to bind themselves upon the instant to such a con- 
sequence as that of fourfold restitution, unless it be upon a point on 
which they feel themselves strong. By leaving this consideration to 
the reader at this stage, for brenity’s sake, | hope it will not bring on 
me the censure of becoming obscure. 

2. What is the just inference from our Saviour’s own expression, in 
the Sth verse,—“ to-day I must abide at thy house’’—compared with 
his instructions to the twelve, in Matthew x. 11—18? Are we to 
suppose that by such a direction as this—“ Into whatever city or town 
ye shall enter, inquire who in it is worthy, and there abide till ye go 
thence,” our Lord could possibly have meant that his apostles should 
inquire for sinners ripe for conversion 2 Of whom was such inquiry to 
be made? Who could have answered it? Consider it to mean, in 
substance, “ ask who is of religious disposition, or known for kindness, 
or for goodness, in the place?” and there is no difficulty; but the 
other construction seems altogether extravagant. If, then, our Lord 
instructed his apostles to look out for, and to abide with, the best cha- 
racters, is it not reasonable to conclude that he would make a like 
choice for his own tarryings ? 

3. But far the strongest argument, as it appears to me, is this: If 
we are'to interpret Zaccheus’ words, “ Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor” [ ree iypuon TwV vrapyovTwr pov |; entirely of 
the future, (and, let it be observed, the expression is very specific; ) 

Vou. XI.—Jan. 1837. Fr 
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how are we to get rid of a certain air of bargain and of compromise 
which then is thrown upon this portion of the narrative ? I hope such 
words, used only for explicitness, will not be thought irreverent. 
Bring the transaction, thus regarded, to a comparison with the case of 
the rich young ruler, in Matt. xix. 21, “Go, and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ;” [cou ra 
imipyovra—boa tyecc, Mark; wavra boa tyec, Luke ;] and what shall 
we say then? Would haifa sacrifice suffice in the instance of Zac- 
cheus, and nothing short of an entire one on the part of the young 
ruler? I cannot bring myself to handle freely the reasoning which 
seems to follow unavoidably from this suggestion; and therefore 
gladly now retreat upon the stronghold of “ brevity.’ 

If it shall seem that these considerations on the side favourable to 
Zaccheus’ previous character are not without weight, I beg respect- 
fully to point out, as the moral of them, the danger of overlooking 
scriptural facts, and blindly superseding lenient, and much more 
natural, constructions, in a too unreflecting zeal for the establishment 
of exclusive doctrines. I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, R. B. 


TURNING TO THE EAST. 
Str,—I lately happened, as a traveller, to be attending divine worship 
(in, | fancy, one of the churches alluded to by your correspondent 
“A. QO. V.") where the priest turned towards the altar during the 
prayers. I was much impressed by the solemn effect thus produced, 
and recollecting two or three scriptural allusions to the Kast, and some 
of the customs of the Jews in their worship, and also that some of us 
turn our faces to the same point on repeating the apostles’ creed, and 
that we place our brethren in their graves with their faces so set, I 
flattered myself that this might have been the primitive practice of 
prayer among Christians; and I hailed it as the dawn of better days, 
and as a presage of the adoption into our church again of some of the 
ancient discipline. ‘To satisfy myself I referred to Bingham—that 
treasury of Christian antiquities—from whom I make the following 
extract, from Book xiii. ¢. viii. s, 15:—“ There was one observation 
more, which must not be omitted, because it was a ceremony almost 
of general use and practice; and éhis was the custom of their turning 
their faces to the East in their solemn adorations. The original of this 
custom seems to be derived from the ceremonies of baptism, in which 
it was usual to renounce the devil with their faces to the West, and 
then turn about to the East, and make their covenant with Christ ; 
from whence it became their common custom to worship God after 
the same way that they had first entered into covenant with him. 
The ancients give several reasons for this custom; but they all seem 
to glance at this one.”’ Bingham then gives very interesting reasons 
from the fathers for allthis; but I fear the extract would be too long 
for admittance in your pages; however, it may be well to say that he 
quotes Tertullian, Clemens, Alexandrinus, St. Austin, St. Basil, 
Gregory, Nyssen, and others, as all bearing testimony to the practice. 
He continues—“ The author, under the name of Athanasius, of the 
questions to Antiochus, says, ‘Ifa Christian asks the question, he is 
to be told they looked toward paradise, beseeching God to restore 
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them to their ancient country and region, from whence they were ex- 
yelled. Ifan heathen put the question, the answer should be, because 
God is the true light; for which reason, when they looked upon the 
created light, they did not worship it, but the Creator of it. If the 
question were proposed by a Jew, he should be told they did it be- 
cause the Holy Ghost had said to David, We will worship toward 
the place where thy feet stood, O Lord,’ ’? (Psalm, exxxii.7,) mean- 
ing the place where Christ was born, and lived, and was crucified, 
and rose again, and ascended into Ifeaven. “ All the reasons given,”’ 
says Bingham, “ have a peculiar reference to Christ; and therefore as 
Christians first used the ceremony of turning to the Kast, when they 
entered into covenant with Christ in baptism, so it is probable that 
from thence they derived this custom of turning to the East in all 
their solemn adorations. But whether this were so or not, we are sure 
there was such a general custom among them.” 

So much for the practice of the primitive church ; and that the 
fathers of ours approved of it appears from the notes at pages Ixx. 
32, 33, and 336, of Bishop Mant’s edition of our Book of Common 
Prayer. Dr. Bisse says, “It was the custom of the ancient church 
to turn to the altar, or Kast, not only at the confessions of faith, but in 
all the public prayers. And therefore Kpiphanius, speaking of the 
madness of the impostor Elzeeus, counts this as one instance of it, 
among other things, that he forbade praying towards the Kast. Now 
that this is the most honourable place in the house of God, and is 
therefore separated from the lower and inferior part of the church, 
answering to the holy of holies in the Jewish tabernacle, which was 
severed by a veil from the sanctuary; and the holy table, or altar, in 
the one, answers to the mercy seat in the other. As then, the Jews 
worshipped, ‘lifting up their hands towards the mercy seat,’ (Psalm 
xxvii. 2;) and even the cherubim were formed with their faces looking 
toward it, (Exod. xxv. 19;) so the primitive Christians did, in their 
worship, look towards the altar, of which the mercy seat wasa type. 
And therefore the altar was usually called ‘the tabernacle of God's 
glory,’ ‘his chair of state,’ ¢ the throne of God,’ ‘the type of heaven, 
‘heaven itself;’ for these reasons did they always, in praying, look to it.”’ 

The arrangement of the sittings in some churches, by which part of 
the congregation have their backs turned altogether to the holiest place, 
has always appeared to me an indecorous one. In my own parish 
church, the pews in the chancel are all made with their backs to the 
altar ; and, in the transepts and aisle, they are in every possible posi- 
tion, and of all sizes and forms, as each person is allowed to follow his 
own plan in the erection of his pew ; and it happens that, sit where 
you may, some neighbour’s eye meets, if it does not divert, yours, 
There is to me something pleasing in the idea, that, although in the 
midst of a congregation, one is praying as if seen only by him whom 
we worship—by him “ to whom all hearts be open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid.’’ Now this privacy, if 1 may so 
call it, in public prayer—this communion between God and man— 
is best kept up, in my humble judgment, by all turning their faees, 
when they worship, one way; and the voice of antiquity tells us how 
the saints thought God was best served at their devotions. 1 am, Sir, 
with great respect, your humble servant, MiLes. 
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ON CONFIRMATION, « 


( Continued from p. 694, vol. x.) 


We come now to a greater and more intricate consideration ; for, say 
the objectors, if you ascribe the gift of the Spirit to confirmation, and 
not to the ministration of water, you “make baptism nothing.” But 
what says the wise man? “Blame not before thou hast examined 
the matter; understand first, and then rebuke.”” One thing is clear, 
that the scripture cannot destroy itself, nor one divine ordination be 
injurious to another. If the ministration of the Spirit, as a rite distinct 
from the ministration of the water, be a scriptural and divine ordinance, 
—as by this time, I venture to think, we have pretty clearly shewn it to 
be,—it is certain, that the upholding its importance cannot derogate 
from the just value due to baptism: and therefore, if we were unable 
to throw any farther light upon the subject, we might content ourselves 
with meek obedience and humble confidence. But I think the 
scriptures (though they profess not to bring down these things to the 
level of our human underst: andings, nor to ‘make the sons of men able, 
on this side the grave, to penetrate into the mysteries of the Spirit) do 


* Notes to the paper “ On Confirmation,” in the November and December Numbers. 


1. The deficiency of our ritual, in that the only office for confirmation which it 
contains is inapplicable to those who have received adult baptism, or have been 
baptized among any of the schismatices, who do not use sponsors, is the result of the 
alteration at the last review, in the reign of Charles II. At that time the present 
exhortation was formed out of part of the old rubric; and the question and answer 
inserted, which are only applicable to those who have received infant baptism with 
sponsors, 

2. The work ascribed to St. Ambrose, from which an extract has been given, has 
been placed by the learned among the supposititious, though thought to be of the same 
date. Perhaps it may be satisfactory to the readers to receive another extract, from 
an undoubted work of 'Theodoret’s, on the same subject. In his commentary on 
Hebrews, vi. 2, he says, ** They who have believed, abhorring the foul odour of dead 
works of sin, and availing themselves of repentance, approach to the divine baptism, 
and receive the grace of the Spirit by the sacerdotal hands.” 

3. There are two points connected with this subject very difficult to be ascer- 
tained; first, the period when infant confirmation began to be disused ; secondly, the 
exact age which the church of England contemplates for receiving this rite. As to 
the first, Martene (De Antiqu. Eccles. Rit., lib. i. ¢. 2, art. i. s. 3,) is of opinion 
that it was nearly obsolete at the commencement of the thirteenth century ; but the 
ground of his opinion is slender. He forms it chiefly from a rubric ( Martene, 
lib. i. ce. 1, art. 18, ordo 14,) of the church of Apamea, in Syria (one of the Latin 
churches which tne crusaders uncanonically planted in the patriarchate of Antioch. ) 
See Le Quien. Oriens Christianus, iii. p. 7835—1187); whieh rubric, immediately 
after baptism, says, “ Then, if the bishop is present, it is right that he (the child) 
should immediately be confirmed with christening, and be communicated according 
to the custom of some churches.” Whence Martene concludes, that with most it 
had been discontinued, But another rubric, in the same office, speaks of the Bishop 
of Rome being in the habit of confirming infants; and it does not seem probable 
that the western churches generally would discontinue customs which the pope felt 
it right to retain. We find rubrics in very many churches in the west long after that 
period directing infant confirmation. The latest is one of the church of Vienne, in 
France, by no means an unimportant place, about the year 1500. There is another 
of the Cordeliers, of the same date. In our own country we find, from Archbishop 
Edmund, (whom Lestrange cites,) a. », 1230, that the custom was to confirm at five 
years old. But even this delay was not sanctioned long, for Archbishop Reynolds, 
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yet furnish hints by means of which we may very clearly understand that 
sufficient importance will still belong to baptism to satisfy even those 
who must needs inquire into the benefit of God’s ordinances before 
complying with them. When Cornelius and his friends had received 
the earnest of their inheritance, the gift of the Spirit of promise before 
baptism, and his presence in them was established to the conviction of 
the hesitating Peter, by outward signs, St Peter did not think that this 
made baptism nothing, but asked, “Can any man forbid water, that 
these should not be baptized, who have received the Holy Ghost, as 
well as we?” If God has thought these Gentiles fit for the minis- 
tration of the Spirit, shall not we think them fit to receive the minis- 
tration of water? From other passages of scripture we learn that 
remission of sins, sanctification, new birth, are all ascribed to water; 
and all these, which thus are sufficient to shew the indispensable value 
of baptism, are yet distinct from the gift of the Holy Ghost, which 
cannot be anywhere shewn to be conveyed by water. “ Be baptized 
for the remission of sins,’ said St. Peter. “ Be baptized, and wash 
away your sins,” said Ananias, ‘ Christ gave himself for the church,” 


in 1522, directs, that “ Parents be often admonished to carry their baptized children 
to the bishop for confirmation, and not to stay long for the coming of the bishop, but 
to carry them to him when he is in the neighbourhood, as soon as may be after 
baptism.” From the character of this prelate, who was a strict disciplinarian, and 
from the circumstance of the custom being retained so long at Rome, | am inelined 
to suspect that the innovation of delaying it was jealously looked upon in the 
west as well as in the east. About the year 1400 we have a rubric of the church of 
Lyons speaking of seven years as the time; but in the same office other rubrics 
which contemplate that the child will not be taught the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, 
and Ave Maria, till after confirmation. 

As to the second question, namely, the age contemplated by the church of England, 
since the Reformation, for receiving it, it is also difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion ; for the directions seem somewhat at variance. At least, according to 
our common notions of “ years of discretion,” we should hardly consider a child to 
have attained them at five years old; and yet many children, long before that time, 
can do all that elsewhere seems to be required to qualify them, according to our 
rules, for receiving confirmation. In the oflice for the public baptism of infants it 
is thus—* Ye are to take care that this child be brought to the bishop, to be con- 
firmed by him, so soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the ‘Ten 
Commandments, (in the vulgar tongue,) and be further instructed in the church 
catechism, set forth for that purpose.” 

In one of the rubrics, at the end ofthe catechism, it is thus: “ So soonas children 
are come to a competent age, and can say (in their mother tongue) the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the ‘en Commandments, and also answer to the other questions of 
this short catechism, they shall be brought to the bishop, and every one shall have a 
godfather or a godmother, as a witness of their confirmation.” 

In the order of confirmation it is thus: “ The church hath thought good to order, 
that none hereafter shall be confirmed, but such as can say the Creed, the Lord's 
Pray r, and the Ten Commandments, and can also answer to such other questions as in 
the short catechism are contained ; which order is very convenient to be observed, to 
the end that children, being now come to years of discretion, and having learned 
what their godfathers and godmothers promised for them, &c.” 

What is a competent age ? What are years of discretion? It should seem that 
the English bishops have adopted different standards at different times. Lestrange, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, says, “ The practice of late hath been, as 
soon as they could say their catechism, which (he continues) seemeth to be the diseretion 


of our church, and so varieth according to the docibility of the children.” Now it 
is not usual till fourteen or fifteen years. 
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saith St. Paul, “that he might sanctify and cleanse it, by the washing 
of water, by the word,” (i. e., baptism in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost;) and again he says, “He saved us by 
the washing of regeneration.” And so the creed has it—“I1 ac- 
knowledge one baptism for the remission of sins.’ But is it then, it 
will be asked, meant to exclude the Holy Spirit from sharing in the 
confirming these benefits ? No more than it is meant to exclude him 
from that prevention whereby adults, when unbaptized, are drawn to 
desire the grace of the adoption; no more than it is meant to exclude 
him from influencing the hearts of God’s faithful servants under the 
former dispensation. ‘To use the beautiful figure of Jeremy Taylor, “ As 
the Spirit brooded over the waters of the creations, so is he now invoked, 
by the prayers of the church, to sanctify the w ators of regeneration, that 
they may be effectual for the mystic ‘al benefits for which they are 
applied ;” *? and therefore the e hurch of Kngland, speaking of the ‘effect 
of baptism, says thus: “ Almighty and everliving God, who has 
vouchsafed to regenerate these thy servants with water and the Holy 
Ghost, and hast given unto them forgiveness of all their sins, &e.”’ 

But as the influe nee of the Holy Ghost upon the children of the 
former dispe nsation is different from that gift which is the inheritance 
of the saints under the gospel,—for the promise of Joel and our Lord 
did not begin to be fulfilled until the day of Pentecost,—and as his 
preventing grace, which leads the heathen to desire baptism, is 
distinct from that which is enjoyed by the children of the covenant, 
so may it readily be understood and admitted, that the fact of the 
Holy Spirit sane tifying the waters of b: aptism, t that they should convey 
the grac e of regene ration, is not inconsistent with the special gift which 
is sought by confirmation; and that, on the other hand, the special 
gift in confirmation does not “make baptism nothing.” 

But, say the objectors further, you “ have not explained the mystic 
influence” which you attach to confirmation. Well, and though we 
cannot, does it follow that there is none? In truth, it seems but a 
simple thing to ask men to ¢ xpluin a mystery. Would they have us 
measure the gift of the Spirit in a basin -—or weigh it in a balance? 
“ Canst thou, by searching, find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty to pe rfection ? It is as high as he "ven 5 what canst thou 
do? deeper than hell; what canst thou know ?”’ 

But though T will not attempt to explain the mysteries of the Spirit, 
lest | be like those who became vain in their imagination, and whose 
foolish heart was darkened, yet will I state what the scriptures have 
declared concerning the matter, and what our holy fathers and the 
church of Christ have gathered out of the same. “ For though secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God, the things that are revealed 
belong unto us and unto our children for ever.” 

I say, then, that the gift of the Holy Spirit, which the church 
seeks in the supplemental rite, for those who have received remission 
of their sins by the laver of regeneration, is such, that, to use our 
Lord’s own words, though ©“ among them that are born of women 
there hath not risen a greater prophet than John the Baptist; never- 
theless, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven, is greater than he.” 
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lor to them who receive that gift is that fulfilled which was written, 
« | will dwell in them” (mark the words) “and walk in them. My 
father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
in him.’’ Your bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is 
in you.” “Ye are the temple of the living God.” “Ye are the 
te imple of God, and the Spirit of God dw elleth i in you.” Ortake the 
prayer of our holy mother, the church, which she offers in this rite 
(and surely it is not much to ask, that men should be conversant with 
their bibles and prayer-books before impugning the doctrines of the 
catholic church) :—“ Almighty and everliving God, who hast vouch- 
safed to regenerate these thy servants by water and the Holy Ghost, 
und hast given unto them forgiveness of all their sins’’ [these are the 
effects of baptism]; “strengthen them, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
with the Holy Ghost the ¢ ‘omforter, and daily increase in them thy 
manifold gifts of grace; the spirit of wisdom and understanding ; the 
spirit of counsel and ghostly strength; the spirit of knowledge and 
true godliness; and fill them, O Lord, with the spirit of thy holy fear, 
[such are the gilts sought in confirmation, ] now and for ever.’ 
What words are these? Let them be compared with Lsaiah, and it 
will be seen that the church in confirmation prayeth that they who 
have been regenerated may receive and profit by that unction from 
the Holy One, by virtue of which the virgin-born, the man Jesus, 
became the Christ. ‘The special “strength,” the special “ defence” 
of the Holy Ghost, is sought for in this rite for the children of the 
covenant, 

The following extract from Eusebius of Emissa (that I may not 
crowd your pages with a multitude of extracts to the same purpose, ) 
may serve for the assurance of those who have not before considered 
the subject in the light in which I have, feebly, endeavoured to place 
it before them. I do not cite it as perfect, for no doubt it falls short 
of the truth ; but, as far as it goes, it may be useful :— 


“ That which imposition of hands now gives to every one in confirming Neophytes, 
the same did the descent of the Holy Ghost then confer on all believers. But be- 
cause we have said, that imposition of hands and confirmation confers something on 
him that is born again, and regenerated in Christ, perhaps some one will be ready 
to think with himself and say, what can the ministry of confirmation profit me 
after the mystery of baptism? If after the font we want the addition of a new 
office, then we have not received all that was necessary from the font. It is not so, 
beloved. .... . .. The Holy Ghost, which descends with his saving presence on 
the waters of baptism, there gives us the plenitude of perfection to make us inno- 
cent; but, in confirmation, he gives us an increase of grace... .. . in baptism 
we are born again to life; but, after baptism, we are confirmed to fight. In 
baptism we are washed; but, after baptism, we are strengthened. And so the 
benefits of regeneration are sufficient for those who presently leave the world; but 
to them who are to live in it, the auxiliary aids of confirmation are also necessary. 
Regeneration by itself alone saves those who are presently received in peace into a 
better world; but confirmation arms and prepares those who are reserved to fight 
the battles and combats of this world.” 


I said that I considered this to fall short of the truth. I will briefly 
state what I think comes nearer to it—The Spirit must first cleanse 
us, that we may be fitted to receive him to “dwell” in us. He must 
first make “us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
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light,’’ before he enters into “his temple.’? He must first qualify 
us to be “an habitation of God,” before he takes possession of “the 
body, which he hath prepared” for him. The church seeks for the 
first in baptism, (and therefore the apostle, in the Hebrews, speaks of 
baptisms in the plural number.) He seeks for the indwelling by that 
supplemental rite, which is known by us as confirmation. What the 
full meaning of this awful privilege is no mortal man can tell.. It is a 
subject for deep and reverential meditation, and constant recollected- 
ness, that we are, have been, or may be, Oeopopa. Attempted expla- 
nation and definition must ever fall short of the reality ; and therefore 
I admire the safe simplicity of the Greek, from which I have already 
cited, “ The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost. a 

Those who are willing to be at a very little trouble to acquire in- 
formation upon a point of such moment, will find much more, and 
much better appa: ‘d,in Jeremy Taylor’s Discourse on Confirmation, 
vol. xi. pp. 2 297; and in the learned Bingham’s Antiquities of 
the Christian Chute h, book xii. chap. 3; w here they will meet with 
almost every observation, and every extract, which I have here col- 
lected. ALPHA. 

P.S. Those of your readers who value ancient customs, will be in- 
terested in know ing, that, in the diocese of Dublin, the present archbishop 
has revived the practice of administering the eucharist immediately 
after confirmation to all who have received that rite. 





ON IMMERSION IN BAPTISM. 


Sir,—Every ezgestion, made with the devout intention of increasing 


men’s reverence for the holy sacraments of our religion, the pipes of 


golden oil to the church of God, is entitled to respectful consideration ; 
more especi: ially if it can plead ancient usage and ecclesiastical regu- 
lation in its behalf, It is under this i impression that I ap proach to the 
discussion of the suggestion put forth and advocated by « Catholicus,”’ 
for a return to the ancient custom, reorganized and recommended by 
the rubric of our Common Prayer Book, of whole immersion in 
baptism, instead of sprinkling, or affusion, as is, and for three hundred 
years, at least, has been, the unive rsal custom of the church in 
England. But while I admit the force of the position with which I 
have commenced my letter, 1 am bound to point out another of not 
less importance, which must be simultaneously considered ; which is, 
rap any change in religion is in itself an evil, ‘and the more highly to 
be de precated in proportion to the greatness of the mystery about 
which it is concerned. For the risk of unsettling men’s faith, of 
infusing doubts, and raising divisions, is so great, that nothing but a 
prospect of the greatest possible advantage — I had almost said, 
nothing but absolute nec essity—appears sufficient to warrant the 
spiritual pastor in incurring it. Now, is there any such necessity in 
the present case? “C atholicus,” I am sure, will not affirm it. The 
grace conveyed by the baptism: al washing is no more proportioned to 
the quantity of water used, than the grace conveyed by the eucharistic 
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feasting is proportioned to the A gatas of bread and wine which the 
communicant consumes. If a man is not to be accounted fully 
cleansed by the spiritual Ww Beton of baptism, unless his body be 
wholly washed with material water, neither can he, by parity of 
reason, be accounted to be fully nourished with he avenly food at the 
eucharist, unless his body be fed to satiety with material bread and 
wine. Is there no reason to apprehend that ‘the insisting upon, Or urging 
as a duty, the use of a larger quantity of water, may occasion many to 
think more of the carnal than of the spiritual cleansing ? ? Lord, not 
my feet only, but also my hands, and my head,’ said the apostle 
Peter to our blessed Lord.  “ Sirs, not their foreheads only, but also 
their whole bodies,” it would seem that “ Catholicus”’ would wish the 
sponsors to say to the Christian clergy, in behalf of the children whom 
they present. But surely the answer of our Lord to the apostle may, 
without irreverence or irrelevanc y, be returned by the clergy—* He 
that is washed needeth not save to wash his {fore head J, and is clean 
every whit.” It was on the forehead that the servants of the Lamb 
had the name of the Father written when they stood with him upon 
Mount Sion. (Rev. xiv. 1.) 

There is another danger to be apprehended. In the early ages, 
when immersion Was the | custom, and affusion the exception, many of 
those who had been dipped drew comparisons between themselves 
and the others, to the disparagement of the latter, as though they 
were not fully baptized. And it cost the fathers of the church much 
labour to repress this narrowminded spiritual pride and uncharitable- 
ness. Can it be right unnecessarily to give occasion for a revival of 
these heartburnings, and to add another bone of contention to the 
many with which already we are called upon to deal ? Ifit be said that 
the early bishops pe rsisted in the use of immersion, notwithstanding 
the self-exaltation and pharisaical spirit to which it ministered in 
many cases, it may be answered, that since neither divine command 
nor the ne« essity of the thing is pleaded, that the probable reason of 
their persisting in immersion was, that they found it to be the custom, 
and their people would have been scandalized by an alteration ; and 
tue self same reason may be very properly urged why we should 
not depart from aflusion—naime ‘ly, that we have found it the custom, 
and that our people would be se: andalized at the alteration. 

“ Catholicus” seems to fear that our present custom—at least, if 
that be sprinkling—is absolutely unlawful, But surely, the universal 
custom of a church, unreproved by those who have authority, 1s 
tantamount toa law. The letter of the rubric, indeed, stands as it 
has stood for three hundred years; in all that time, how often has it 
been observed? How many bis shops have mentioned it in their 
charges? or observed it themselves ? or required it of their clergy ? 
If we are to judge of the universal opinion of the episcopal rulers by 
their universal conduct, we must suppose that the ‘y consider it a regue - 
lation more honoure din the breach than the observance. 

“ Catholicus” thinks that a return to immersion, on the part of the 
church, would be calculated to bring back the baptists to its fold. It 
is a matter of opinion. My own is, that it would be more likely to 

Vou. X1.—Jan. 1837. G 
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create new divisions than to bind up old ones. I have occasionally 
had conversation with persons of that sect, and I never yet have 
heard them urge this point of objection, and see, therefore, no ground 
for believing that it would recal a single stray sheep. 

«“ Catholicus” ascribes to fastidionsness the objection which might 
be expressed by any to exhibiting children of both sexes, in a state of 
perfect nudity, i in the midst of the congregation. So the Italians and 
the French impute to prudery the dislike which English ladies feel 
to contemplate the nakedness of the ancient statues. But we have 
yet to learn, that where this delicacy—call it by what other name 
you please—is destroyed, female virtue, or men’s morals, are better 
guarded. It is clear, that if a return to primitive practice is the object, 
this cannot be attained except by naked immersion. But into this 
portion of the subject it is so painful and offensive to enter at further 
length, that I forbear to urge some considerations which might more 
decidedly confirm my argument. 

But there is a point connected with this which “ Catholicus’” has 
put out of sight; I mean the case of adults. We occasionally have 
adults to baptize now; under the operation of the Registration Act, 
it is not improbable that the number may be increased. What course 
is “ Catholicus’’ prepared to recommend for them? Unless they are 
baptized in the same way as infants, does not every man see the com- 
parisons, the misgivings, the disputes, which are like to arise? If 
infants must be immersed in pure water, will scrupulous adults of 
tender consciences be content to be immersed in wet linen? If 
infants, only stained with Adam’s sin, must have their whole naked 
bodies dipped in baptismal water, can it be less necessary for adults, 
who have superadded sins of their own to the guilt w herewith they 
were born? Well, then, must we return to the primitive usage in 
this case also; and must the clergy baptize grown men and women 
as naked as they were born? It is utterly impossible that any man 
could urge this to be done in the full congregation, in the midst of 
service ; so that we must at once depart from another rubric, which 
enjoins it to be then administe ‘red, and lose the edification which the 
open profession of an adult convert is calculated to produce. And 
even if done in private, in the vestry, the process, according to our 
present notions and habits, would be scarce ‘ly less offensive, or, I may 
add, less injurious to all parties. We know the sad effects of the 
Roman confessional upon both clergy and people. Can a man for a 
moment think that no evil effects of the like nature would be occa- 
sioned by such baptisms among us? Can it be supposed that husbands 
or fathers, having unbaptized wives, or grown-up daughters, would 
permit them to be exposed to such a shock to every feeling of delicacy 
which they have been taught to cherish? Surely not. Hither, then, 
religious distinctions would arise, from the difference of the adminis- 
tration to infants and adults, or the latter be in effect excluded from 
seeking baptismal regeneration, and admission to the Christian cove- 
nant. 

But this is not all. It is not only the delicacy directly connected 
with chastity which would be offended, but delicacy of another kind 
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would be likewise outraged. Can it really be wished that our fonts 
should be exposed to such unavoidable accidents as that which gained 
for the Emperor Constantine V, the epithet of “ Copronymus ’’? 
Would such things really tend to the decency, the solemnity, of our 
sacrament of initiation? No man surely, can, upon consideration, 
desire it. 

If it be said, that all these inconveniences did not deter the ancients 
from pursuing it, I answer, that this may be accounted for partly 
from the inveteracy of the custom, the scandal of changing which 
might have been more prejudicial to the faith than these objectionable 
features were to the morals, but chietly because the manners of men 
in those times were rude and coarse; and therefore that which would 
be injurious now, was not so (at least comparatively) then, We 
want no further proof of the coarseness of the age than is furnished 
by the epithet above mentioned, as applied to Constantine, and by 
which he was known and designated. Let any man translate it into 
plain English, and then think what the delicacy of the age must have 
been, when an emperor could be designated through life, and in 
history, by such an epithet! 

The only loss which it seems to me we have sustained by the 
adoption of affusion, or sprinkling, instead of immersion, is, that our 
people do not so readily see the force of St. Paul's comparison between 
baptism and burial. Whether their more re: dy apprehension of that 
illustration would compensate for the certain inconveniences, and, 
under our present habits of mind, probable injury to purity and 
modesty, which would result from a return to the old custom, is the 
question which (1 venture to think) must be satisfactorily answered 
in the affirmative, before the suggestion of ‘ Catholicus” can be rea- 
sonably entertained, with a view to its adovtion. 

He will not, I trust, be offended with the plainness with which 1 
have stated the chief of the objections which have occurred to my own 
mind, If he can set them aside, he, no doubt, will do so; but, with 
kindness and courtesy, I would suggest to him, that it is not by stigma- 
tizing delicacy of mind as “ fastidiousness,” nor by imputing “ the prac- 
tice of sprinkling (as distinguished from affusion)” to “ carelessness, or 
something worse,” that he ‘will succeed in his attempt. 

| am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
K.CCLESIASTICUS, 


CONCURRENCE OF FESTIVALS. 


Str,—One of the most obvious of the few defects which have been 
noticed in the rubrical portion of our service book, is, the absence of 
any directions to the minister, as to the course he is to pursue in the 
frequently-occurring case of a fixed festival or saint’s day coinciding 
with a Sunday or other moveable festival. Many clergymen, I know, 
are of opinion that the saint’s day ought, in all cases, to give place to 
the Sunday, as the greater festival. That this opinion is tounded on a 
mistaken view .of: the matter has, I think, been satisfactorily shewn by 
Wheatly, Mant, and other ritualists. The practice of invariably 
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passing over the service for the saint’s day has also this additional in- 
convenience, in these days of mere hebdomadal devotion—viz., that 
a great portion of our services is never at any time brought heSeeie the 
notice of the congregation. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that cases may hap pen 
where the Sunday ought tu take the precedence. Suppose, for in- 
stance, Master day should fall on the 25th day of March (the festival 
of the Annunciation) ; in this case, I fancy, no variation of practice 
would arise. Other cases may occur in which, as Wheatly observes, 
there may be a reasonable doubt which is to preferred, and it is to be 
regretted that a distinct rule has not been laid down for our direction. 
In the absence of such directions from the compilers of our own 
liturgy, it appears to me that the most reasonable method is to inquire 
what was the practice before the reformation; inasmuch as, since our 
own church professes—in the preface of the service-book—to be the 
same church as was existing before the alteration of some parts of the 
divine office, we may, I think, conclude, that where no express altera- 
tion is made, it was intended that the ancient rule should be followed. 
I beg leave, therefore, to offer to the notice of your readers the follow- 
ing rule, extracted from the Roman missal, which appears to me wor- 
thy the adoption of our own church :— 

In the Roman calendar, festivals are classed as doubles of the first 
or second class—greater doubles, doubles, and semi-doubles. The 
foliowing list contains those ret: nined by our church. 

Sundays of first class, the services for which take place of that for 
any festival occurring on the same day :—1 Advent, 1 Lent,* Palm, 
Kauste r, Whitsunday, ‘Trinity. 

Mestivals, doubles of first class, which supersede any Sunday not in 
the foregoing list :—Mpiphany, St. Philip and St. James (May Ist), 

John the Baptist, (June 24th), St. Peter (June 29th), the Nativity 
(Dee. 25th). 

Sundays of the second class, the service of which supersedes that 
of any festival net in the above list :—2, 8, 4 of Advent, Septua- 
gesima, Sexagesima, Quinquagesima, 2, 3, 4, 5 of Lent. 

The remaining festivals in our calendar are ranked as doubles of 
the second class, and take place of any Sunday not included above. 

‘rom this classification, | would derive the tollowing rule :— 

Krom Advent to Christinas, and from Septuagesima to Haster (in- 
clusive), and on Whitsunday, and ‘Trinity Sunday, the Sunday ser- 
vice takes pre cedeuce of the festival; at “all other times, the fe stival 
takes precedence of the Sunday. 

1 will very briefly notice two or three consequences of this rule. 

as Matthias (Feb. 24th or 25th), the Annunciation (March 25th), 

Andrew (Novy. 80th), St. Thomas (Dec. 21st), always yield to the 
Ae ey the two former always falling between Septuage sima and 
aster, and the two latter in Advent. 

Some festivals will in some years give precedence, in others yield, 
to the Sunday. Thus the Conversion of St. Paul, and the Purification, 


The Roman calendar adds Passion Sunday (the 5th in Lent) ; but as that day 


has no peculiar service in our church, | have classed it with the ether Sundays in Lent. 
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may happen on Septuagesima or Sexagesima Sunday, in which case 
the Sunday precedes ; or they may fall on a Sunday after Epiphany, 
in which case the Sunday gives way. 

There are one or two cases not expressly named in my sinall 
edition of the missal, but which, | think, may easily be decided. 

]. It appears to me that Ascension-day and Good Friday ought 
certainly to be classed with those mov eable festivals (Easter, &¢.) 
wanen take precedence of every other coincident festival. 

The Annunciation may happen i in Passion week ; or that of St. 
aon may fall on Kaster Monday, or ‘Tuesday ; or St. Barnabas on 
Monday or ‘Tuesday in Whitsun week. In all these cases, it appears 
to me that it is the evident intention of the church, in the first in- 
stance, to call our attention to the history of the Passion, and in the 
others to the Resurrection and Descent of the Spirit, and therefore 
the saint's day ought to give way. Should the Annunciation happen 
on Monday or ‘Tuesday in Passion-week, the first lessons for the fes- 
tival must be read, as no others are appointed ; and, for my own part, 
[ should in every case commemorate the festival by using the collect, 
together with that of the Sunday, notwithstanding the express opinion 
of Wheatly to the contrary. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
A Lover oF ANcigeNT Customs. 


P.S. 1 think your correspondent “ A. O. V.” willfind a satisfactory 
vindication of the propriety of turning from the congregation during 
prayers, in Vol. LV. of your Magazine, page 434. 


CONDITIONS OF SALVATION.—ROBERT HALL. 


Mr, Evrror,—lIt appears to have been the fate of Robert Hall, as well 
as that of the most eminent divines in our own church, “ to be accused 
of employing anti-evangelical language, and to have suspicions of his 
orthodoxy pretty freely insinuated, for presuming to speak of condi- 
tions of salvation. His defence of that term may perhaps be acceptable 
to some of your readers. “ ‘That repentance and faith, and their 
fruits in a holy life, supposing life to be continued, are essential prere- 
quisites to eternal happiness, is a doctrine inscribed as with a sunbeam 
in every page of revelation ; and must we, in deference to the propa- 
gators of an epidemic pestilence, (antinomianism) be doomed to ex- 
press, by obscure and feeble circumlocutions, a truth which one word 
will convey, especially when that word, or others of a precisely simi- 
lar meaning, has been current in the productions of unquestionable 
orthodoxy and piely in everyage?...... +. Tfitbe replied, why 
adhere to an offensive term, when its meaning may be expressed in 
other words, or, at least, by a more circuitous mode of expression ? 
the obvious answer is, that words and ideas are closely associated ; 
and that, though ideas give birth to terms, appropriate terms become, 
in their turn, the surest safeguard of ideas , insomuch that a truth 
which is never announced but in a circuitous and circumlocutory 
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form, will either have no hold, or a very feeble one, on the public 
mind. The anxiety with which the precise, the appropriate, term is 
avoided, bespeaks a “shrinking, a timidity, a distrust, with relation to 
the idea conveyed by it, which will be interpreted as equivalent to 
its disavowal. While antinomianism is making such rapid strides 
through the land. ...... . it is to be opposed, and opposed suc- 
cessfully, by a return to the wholesome dialect of purer times.”—-R. 
Hall's Works, by Gregory, vol. ii. p. 280. 

Some weighty authorities for calling Christian works a condition of 
salvation, (Christian works, I say, that all objection to the word, 
drawn from the application of it to works done before man is made a 
member of Christ, may be at once shut out,) may be found in a tract 
of two or three pages, published by Rivington, and signed “'T. K. A.” 
Some of these are noticed by your correspondent on this subject in 
the last Number. But Robert Hall’s defence of the term may have 
weight with some, who would lend an unwilling ear to the authorities 
he has cited, 

Allow me to make one or two further observations on this subject. 
Re ‘pentance, faith, and their fruits, in a holy life, are conditions of sal- 
vation, argues the writer from whom I have quoted, because they are 
necessary, in the established order of means, to salvation—a sine qua 
non—that without which salvation cannot take place; and upon 
this sufficient ground he asserts not only the correctness of the term, 
but the great importance of using it. But there is another vi lew, it 
seems to me, to be taken of the word condition, upon which the use 
of it may be maintained to be not only highly important, but some- 
thing very like necessary. Has the C hristian, i in the state of salvation 
to which he has been calle <d, anything himself to do necessary to his sal- 
vation? If he has, then will no other term so plainly characterize the 
part he has to perform, “in the established order of means,” to his 
salvation, as the calling it a condition of his salvation; because no 
other term will so clearly imply that he has himself to perform it. 
Other terms may be used, speaking with equal foree to the necessity 
of what is required of him to his salvation ; but they will none of them, 
as it appears to me, convey with equal certainty the important truth, 
that we are active agents—(in the common-sense meaning of the word 
active)—active, though not independent, agents in the work of our 
salvation. lor Christian works might be “ qualifications,’ “evidences 
of faith,” &e., and, as such, necessary to salvation, and yet the 
Christian himself be merely a passive and irresponsible recipient of 
these qualifications, &c., without the will or power to give or refuse 
reception to them ; just as inanimate things have qualities of attraction 
wrought in them, which they put forth to the eye, and the appearance 
of which is nec essary to the part assigned to them in creation, but 
which they have no ‘will or power of their own to produce or withhold. 
But where this degree of moral impotence, or rather absence of all 
active moral power in the Christian, is not held; whether the preacher 
speak of the Christian co-operating with the Spirit given him, or follow- 
ing the Spirit; walking in the Spirit, or not quenching the Spirit ; 
doing righteousness, doing things pleasing in the sight of God, or 
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working out his salvation, God working in him to will and to do; if 
he admit the ability in the Christian, in any degree, to perform these 
duties through grace, and acknowledge that he is under a necessity to 
perform, then does he admit them to be conditions of salvation; and 
not only cannot consistently object to callthem so, but cannot, by any 
other term, so fully represent his own opinion regarding them. But 
perhaps the strongest argument in favour of the term “ conditions of 
salvation” is to be drawn from the very nature of the language in 
which good works are enjoined the C hristian in scripture, (unless all 
analogical reasoning, from the use of language, is to be rejected, when 
proposed to be applied to the language of scripture.) 1 must, how- 
ever, content myself with referring to Matthew, vii. 2], and asking, 
whether that which a man has to do, as the condition of his obtaining 
a certain end, could be more rigidly proposed, as a condition, than it 
is in that passage ? 

Now, with these arguments and these authorities before us, in 
favour of this term, and the doctrine involved in it, what is to be said 
of the intention officially announced, on the part of a member of 
our brethren in the ministry, “ to war with this unscriptural doctrine 
till they have exterminated it from the tracts of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge” ? [I would at least beg every one who 
is a party to this hostile determination to consider, before it be too 
late, whether he has such evidence of the error of the doctrine in 
question as not only binds him not to hold it himself, but obliges him 
to a war of extermination against it, if he finds it held by others, 
Surely, Sir, there is a great distinction to be made here. 1 may be 
so far satisfied of the erroneousness of a particular doctrine, as to feel 
bound to reject it, for myself; but I may feel, at the same time, that 
I have no such evidence of it, nor even such a degree of conviction of 
it, in my own mind, as to make its general extermination a public 
duty on my part. Before any such obligation can lie upon me, I 
must possess a very high degree of evidence indeed, not only that 
there is error of doctrine, but very grievous error; in fact, such evi- 
dence alone as will leave the church without excuse if it continue in 
its error,—will justify me in sacrificing the peace of the church in order 
to eradicate it. Now, can there be this degree of evidence against the 
doctrine, that works are a condition of salvation, when such has been 
the language held regarding works, in all ages of the church, and by 
such men, among others, as Dr. Hammond, Bishop Sanderson, 
Bishop Taylor, Bishop Bull, Bishop Wilson, Bishop Horne, to say 
nothing of Baxter, of Robert Hall, and others, in dissenting com- 
munities ? Sir, yours, &e. C. F. H. 


STRAUSS’ THEORY. 


Mr. Enitor,—lI will study to observe your rule of brevity in some 
remarks suggested by your own observations on the German theory, 
of scripture being a rhapsody of Mythi. 

The true charac ter of the sacred writings is, that they are “ the 
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lively oracles of God ;” the interpretation of which, is one chief 
function of the clergy, who are “ the ministers and witnesses of the 
word.’ ‘The oracle is delivered when a peculiar juncture of human 
events, or character of human opinion, points out the proper interpre- 
tation of the oracle, which then speaks with an authority that puts to 
silence all human reasoning; as w hen our Lord answers to the silent 
thoughts of the people—( Mark, i “a, ) wal evBewe Emyvous oO [nous To 
TVEUPATE avurou, Ort oUTwE ota Ao y! 4 ovrTat ty Eaurorc, elrev avroic. 

The two greatest masters of moral wisdom known to the world 
concur in giving this character of scripture. The sentence of Butler 
(chap. iii., part 2. of the Analogy) is—“ And possibly it might be 
intended that events, as they come to pass, should open, and ascertain 
the meaning of several parts of scripture.” Lord Bacon thus speaks 
— “We must remember, that to God, the author of the scriptures, 
those two things lie open which are concealed from men—the secrets 
of the heart, and the successions of time. ‘Therefore, as the dictates 
of scripture are directed to the heart, and include the vicissitudes of 
ages, along with an eternal and certain foreknowledge of all heresies, 
contradictions, and the mutable states of the church, as well in gene- 
ral as in particular, these scriptures are not to be interpreted barely 
according to the obvious sense of the place, or with regard to the 
oceasion upon which the words were spoken, or precisely by the con- 
text, or the principal scope of the passage; but upon a ‘knowledge of 
their containing not only in gross, or collectively, but distributively, 
in particular words and clauses, numberless rivulete and veins of 
doctrine, for watering all the parts of the church, and all the minds of 
the faithful.” It is obvious that this character can appear only in the 
original language of scripture. The sentence ob yp ceaogpurpe voes pvbors 
éLaxodov0ijcartec Eyrwpicapey Upiy ry TOU Kupiov hwy “Insod Xotorod 
cuvajuy Kal Tapovdiar, XN émowrat yernOévrec rie exeivov 
peyadrswrnroc’—2 Pet. i. 16—seems an utterance of the divine oracle 
against the opinion now rife in Germany, of the historical parts of 
revelation being merely mythical forms. Necoperpevoe pevOoe are fictions 
of what is considered to be truth, but not intended to deceive—the 
mythi with which the writings of Plato are filled are fictitious re- 
presentations in resemblances (images) of those truths which he had 
previously stricken out dialectically, and never intended to be under- 
stood literally. In distinguishing between the just and literal inter- 
pretations of these mythi, Plato justly uses the image of the horny 
and ivory gates, afterwards e mployed by Virgil—* cornea, qua veris 
facilis datur exitus umbris,—to whieh mythi does the apostle refer ? 
Yecogiopevoe pudor can have no other sense: and the words directly 
cross the path of the German philosophers. If “cunningly devised” 
mean skilfully conceived, according to the original sense of “cunning” 
or conning—and as device is used, (Acts, xvii, 29,) “graven by art 
and man’s derice,” (erOuunoews (ov Oowzou )—then the passage is correctly 
rendered ; but never hitherto were the apostles suspected of propound- 
ing mythi as their gospel. Until now, therefore, was the answer 
reserved to such a charge, and the language of the apostle finally 
becomes applicable. Our Lord's parables have something the 
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character of pvdn, as “ local habitatives” to some general truth ; but 
there is no possibility of confusing them with the historical parts of 
scripture, over the whole of which it is the tendency of the German 
theory to extend the character of mythi; in direct contradiction of 
which theory comes the sentence of the apostle, admonishing our too 
highly philosophical neighbours, apt to strain their faculties to too high 
a pitch, not to think too highly, so) trepppoveiv, too acutely, in too 
sharp a key, above the tone of the common sense, adda gporeiv, but to 
think eis ro awppoveiy, to sobermindedness, (Rom. xii. 3.) 
Iam, Mr. Editor, yours, 


rE Hi. Bi 


THE TITHE BILL. 


Sir,—Notwithstanding the more favourable principle which you say 
is laid down for working the Tithe Bill, will you allow me to ask, can 
a clergyman who believes that tithe, for the maintenance of religion, 
originated in the wisdom of Almighty God; that tithe in England is 
an offering to God, grounded on this divine institution, a property 
devoted to God for that same purpose; and that no property, for 
which it can be commuted, is equally secure, equally recoverable, if 
by any revolution or ruinous commotion it has been alienated; can 
any clergyman, who knows or believes these things, be instrumental 
in the abolition of tithe ? 

Can any clergyman hope that by the proposed commutation painful 
disputes with his flock will be prevented, and harmony maintained, 
when the bill is so contrived that the recovery of the rent-charge, in 
lieu of tithe, being by distress upon the ¢enant, shall increase the evil, 
shall be more vexatious, more liable to the imputation of inhumanity ? 

Let the clergy, the ministers of God, put in trust by him, consider. 

Let the people—let the possessors of land—let those who derive 
from its produce, by God's blessing, their daily bread, consider. Let 
them consider what has been said of old.—(See Malachi, iii. 2—10 ; 
Haggai, 1. 5—10; Joel, ii. 12—1]4.) G. D.* 


IMPORTANT ERRATUM IN THE “* RECORD” NEWSPAPER, 


Sir,—After reading what you say in the “ Notices to Correspondents ’ 
in your last Number respecting the “ Record” newspaper, I fear the 
name of that journal at the head of my letter may make you lay it 
down at once without further attention. But though I fully admit 
that “ there is no use in pursuing any controversy with such a paper,” 
where matters of “ argument” are concerned, yet the case is some- 
what different as regards matters of fact; and although it may be 
perfectly true that “the good or bad opinion’’ of that journal is a 





_* “G. 1D.” is requested to observe, that not one single word in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Tithe Bill was said in this Magazine, either in the last Number or any 
other,, Quite the.contrary, But does he not wish facts to be stated ?—Ep. 


Vou. X1.—Jan. 1837. H 
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point about which “ every respectable man is quite indifferent,’ still 
its assertions will mislead some who are now sufficiently disgusted 
with its tone and temper to feel no confidence in its decisions. I am 
informed, that the “ Record” of ‘Thursday, the Ist of Dec., speaks of 
“the grave solemnity of the writers in the Magazine inculcating on 
the country the essential elements of the creed of that apostate com- 
munity, and now at length seriously arguing for the propriety of pro- 
testant ministers and people partaking of the sacrifice of mass; and 
this in the face of the authoritative declaration of their own church, 
that it is a ‘ blasphemous fable,’ and with the knowledge of the fact, 
that rather than submit to the idolatrous deceit, the founders of our 
church were prepared to give their bodies to the stake, and some of 
them actually perished in the flames.” This passage, Tam assured, 

is copied “ word for word” from the “ Record.” 

Now I humbly conjecture, that, by an error of the press, “ For” has 
been here put instead of « AGarnst ;” for I do not recollect or find any 
article to which the remark cau apply, except it be No. V. of the 
‘'T'racts against Popery,” in the “ British Magazine’ for May last, 
in which it was maintained that “ protestants cannot conscientiously 
be present at the celebration of mass.” “ The grave solemnity” of a 
writer, “ seriously arguing against the propriety of protestants par- 
taking of the sacrifice of mass, and this in the face of the authoritative 
declaration of”’ his “own church that it is a blasphemous fable,” might 


well shock the high protestant feeling of that avowed champion of 


“ our church,” and its “founders.’’ The English church had “ au- 
thoritatively declared” the mass to be “ a blasphemous fable.” What, 
then, it would naturally be asked, are we to think of a professed 
member of that church who should go about gravely, in a long “ De- 
termination” of three closely-printed pages, to shew that “ every one 


who” is present at the celebration of mass “ violates the integrity of 


an honest conscience, and sins in more than one respect?” For, 
“first,” says the writer, “he sins against himself in wounding his 
own conscience by an unlawful and impious hypocrisy. . . Secondly, 
he sins against the brethren, especially the weaker ones, for he puts 
a stumbling-block in their way. Nor can it be denied,” the writer 
argues, “that a scandal is created by such an act, especially to the 
weaker brethren ; for a scandal means only any impropriety of con- 
duct or of language which gives an occasion of falling to another,” 
&c, An impropriety of conduct !”—a protestant seriously arguing 
“ AG AINST the propriety of protestants partaking of the sacrifice of 
mass !’’ This, it would seem, was what scandalized the editor of the 
“ Record.”’ The printer did not enter into the argument, and think- 
ing that what the writer complained of must be the “ arguing for the 
propriety of” that which the church had condemned, ventured on a 
conjectural emendation, and read “ For’ instead of “ AGAINST.” 
But I trust I have sufficiently shewn how the emendation arose ; 
therefore, /ege meo periculo “ aGatnst.”’ I am not aware whether 
there has been an erratum in any subsequent number of the “ Re- 
cord ;”’ if there has, perhaps it has been as unintelligible, or seemed as 
unimportant, to the readers of that paper, as was a certain erratum in 
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which, for “ baptismal service,” they were bidden to read “ cate- 
chism ;” in which case the question at stake was whether those who 
deny the doctrine of baptismal regeneration are to have the consolation 
of knowing that the passages in the baptismal office did not come 
from the pen of our reformers, but were inserted in the time of 
James 1., or whether this assertion of the “ Record” had been indeed 
made with more positiveness of language than acquaintance with 
historical fact. 

But though I throw upon the printer the blame of the gross mis- 
statement of which the “ Record” has thus unhappily become guilty, 
I cannot quite acquit the editor of all blame in the matter. For 
since at the head of the tract in question stand (within brackets in- 
deed, but in italics) the words “ Bishop Davenant’s Seventh Deter- 
mination,” he ought not to have spoken of the writers in the Maga- 
zine now at length seriously arguing in this way, Still further, since 
the tract stands in the department of “ Original Papers,’ and not in 
that of “ Correspondence,” he might this time safely have made the 
editor of the magazine responsible for it; and then, not “the writers 
in the Magazine” only, but the Magazine itself would have had the 
credit—though it does not indeed happen to use the term “ blas- 
phemous fable’’—of considering the mass as “ awful idolatry,” “ im- 
piety,” “ superstition,’ one of “the dregs of papistry,” one of its 
“ pernicious errors,’ its “ offensive deeds,” &c. &e. But by the 
same rule, I suppose, that the “ Record” “ will,” as you say, “ with- 
out hesitation, pick out any letter’ in the Correspondence depart- 
ment, “and charge the conductors of the Magazine with holding the 
opinions of the writers of it,” they will, in like manner, deny to the 
Magazine the credit of any declarations which are noé in that depart- 
ment. At all events, however, since the tract in question is full of 
the term “idolatry,” in relation to the sacrifice of the mass, the 
“ Record” need not have spoken of “ the idolatrous deceit’ in the 
emphatic way it does, as though the argument taken in that paper 
were In glaring contrast with such a representation of the mass, 

It is difficult, indeed, when one recollects what the church of Rome 
has done in past times by agents under the garb of Geneva,* not to 
adopt “ Anti-recorder’s” conjecture, that the writers in the “ Record” 
are papists in disguise, trying to set churchmen against one another. 
Without supposing the conductors of that paper to be papists, we 
may suppose that the lucubrations of some of their correspondents are 
sometimes worked up into the leading articles; and among these cor- 
respondents it is impossible not to suspect that there are papists secretly 
at work who are making the conductors of the “Record” their un- 
suspecting tools. Let me refer to a passage in Birch’s “ Life of ‘Til- 
lotson,” which I have just fallen upon :— 

“ ‘The king (James II.) having withdrawn himself from Rochester into France, 
on the 23rd of Dec., . . . and the Prince of Orange being settled in the palace at 


St. James's, the dean was desired to preach before him there on Sunday, the 6th 
of January, 1688-9; and the convention, which met on the 22nd of that month, 





* Let me refer to the Appendix to Mr. Crossthwaite’s two Sermons for a collection 


of valuable and interesting documents on this point. 
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having appointed Thursday, the 3lst, for a day of public thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, in the cities of London and Westminster, and ten miles distant, for having 
made his Highness the Prince of Orange the glorious instrument of the great de- 
liverance of this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power, he preached a sermon 
upon that occasion at Lincoln’s-Inn chapel, which he published soon after... .. . 
In this sermon, having recapitulated the several judgments inflicted upon the nation 
from the earliest times, and represented the greatness of their late deliverance, . . . 
he concludes with an advice suitable to his own temper, recommending clemency 
and moderation. . . . Another of his advices was to be for once so wise as not to 
forfeit the fruits of this deliverance, or to deprive themselves of the benefit and ad- 
vantages of it by breaches and divisions among them. . . . He appears in this ser- 
mon persuaded of the papists having been concerned in the fire of London; observ- 
ing, that there was too much reason to believe that the enemy did this—that perpetual 
and implacable enemy of the peace and happiness of our nation. And this per- 
suasion of his is mentioned by Bishop Burnet, who adds, that the dean related to 
him a circumstance, which made the papists’ employing such a crazed person as Hu- 
bert, a Frenchman of that religion, in such a service, the more credible. Mr. 
Langhorn, the popish counsellor-at-law, who for many years passed for a protestant, 
but was afterwards executed for the popish plot, was despatching a half-witted man 
to manage elections in Kent before the restoration. Mr. Tillotson being present, 
and observing what a sort of a man he was, asked Mr. Langhorn how he could em- 
ploy him in such services. His answer was, that it was a maxim with him, in 
dangerous services, to employ none but half witted men, if they could be but secret 
and obey orders; for if they should change their minds, and turn informers instead 
of agents, it would be easy to discredit them, and to carry off the weight of any dis- 
coveries they could make, by shewing that they were madmen, and so not like to be 
trusted in critical things.” 


There is, at all events, a great deal of secrecy about the “ Record ;” 
and should any awkward discoveries at any time be made, it certainly 
would not be difficult for popish agents to convince men that the 
conductors of that paper were not men of very sound judgment, or 
‘like to be trusted in critical things.” 

There seems, however, to be strong internal evidence that the passage 
in question comes from a papist. For, first, he speaks of “ the autho- 
ritative declaration” of the church in the 31st article quite in the way 
in which a papist would appeal to a decision of the Council of Trent. 
The church had declared the sacrifice of the mass a “ blasphemous 
fable; and the writer in the * Record” evidently considers it as 
nothing less than flying “ in the face of” that authority for a member of 
that church to employ any other expression, though equally strong, 
nay, stronger, (for the church does not call the sacrifice of the mass 
“ idolatry,” &e.. but says, that “the sacrifices of masses, in the which 
it was commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and th: 
dead, to have remission of pain and guilt, were blasphemous. fables and 
dangerous deceits,””) or to take up any argument on the subject other 
than the church's “ authoritative declaration,” even though that argu- 
ment should rest throughout on the hypothesis that protestants con- 
sider the mass to be “awful idolatry,” and “ abhor” its “impiety,” nay, 
that “the mind of a well-informed protestant at once declares that 
the mass of the papists is not an expiatory sacrifice for the living and 
the dead, but a sacrilegious violation of the sacrifice once offered through 
Christ.”’. Secondly, it is not in the manner of a church-of-England 
man to speak of “ the reformers’ of our church as its “ founders.” 
Can a single writer of our church be produced since the days of its 
reformation who has so designated them? Thirdly, the reference 
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which he makes to the history of our reformers is not at all such as 
we should find in a member of the English church. Would a mem- 
ber of the English church appeal to “ the knowledge of the fact, that, 
rather than submit to the idolatrous deceit, the founders of our church 
were prepared to give their bodies to the stake, and some of them 
actually pe rished in the flames ?”’—* Plane hospes.” 

But if not from Rome, whence can this writer come? In a recent 
history of the church in a sister country, under the year 1562, (the 
very year, be it observed, in which our articles were agreed upon, 
and in which the Council of ‘Trent passed its decree concerning “ the 
doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass,’’) I find the following remark :-— 
“ The domination of the popish hierarchy had now passed ‘away 
but it was only to give place to a still more despotic thraldom, i 
posed by the ascendency of abstract tenets, in opposition to the long 
rule of despotic authority. It was found accordingly, that the fol- 
lowers of Knox assumed a direction of the faith and worship of their 
disciples not less absolute than was ever claimed by a papal aie "e 

Can it be that the writer is of this school, and that his “ church” 
the very “ discipline’ which was “ planted” in the age of the re- 
formation ? lor “ a founder it had,” verily, among the reformers, and 
one, moreover, of whom it could be said, that “ of what account the 
Master of Sentences was in the church of Rome, the same and more 
amongst the preachers of reformed churches, Calvin had purchased 

. his books almost the very canon to judge both doctrine and 
discipline by. . . The church ‘of Scotland, in erecting the fabric of 
their reformation, took the self same pattern, till at length the dis- 
cipline, which was at the first so weak that, without the staff of their 
approbation which were not subject unto it themselves, it had not 
brought others under subjection, began now to challenge universal 
obedience, and to enter into open conflict with those very churches 
which, in desperate extremity, had been relievers of it . . . Amongst 
ourselves . . . there came admonitions directed unto the High Court 
of Parliament, by men who, concealing their names, thought it glory 
enough to disopy er their minds and affections, which now were uni- 
versally bent against all the orders and laws wherein this church is 
found unconformable to the platform of Geneva.’+  Isit possible that 
“ the trumpet of God’s evangel’” is that which is now sounding in the 
“ Record?” If the blast is from Scotland, all is explained as to the 
manner in which reference is made to the fact, that, rather than sub- 
mit to the idolatrous deceit of the sacrifice of the mass, some of the 
reformers of the English church ‘“ actually perished in the flames ;’ 
for it is remarkable to those, that the few who were brought to the 
stake in Scotland for their opposition to popery, were not martyred, 
as were the reformers of our church, for refusing to take part in that 
in which, since they considered idolatry to be involved in it, they 
thought they “ could not conscientiously” partake. 

But from whatever quarter the article in question may come, let 
one thing not be forgotten—the constant machinations in past time of 
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Russell's History of the Chureh in Scotland, vol. i. p. 261. 
+ Hfooker’s Preface to Eccles. Pol. 
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“ that perpetual and implacable enemy of the peace and happiness of 
our nation.” I must refer to the Appendix to Mr. Crossthwaite’s two 
sermons for proof of the fact, that the death of Charles I. was 
brought about by the secret suggestions of papists lurking in the Par- 
liament army. But in reference to the beginning of those troubles, may 
I trespass on your pages still further with a passage from Clarendon :— 


“ The papists had for many years enjoyed a great calm, being upon the matter 
absolved from the severest parts of the law, and dispensed with for the gentlest. 
They were looked upon as good subjects at court, and as good neighbours in the 
country; all the restraints and reproaches of former times being forgotten. But 
they were not prudent managers of this prosperity, being too elate and transported 
with the protection and connivance they received; though I am persuaded their 
numbers increased not, their pomp and boldness did, to that degree, that, as if they 
affected to be thought dangerous to the state, they appeared more publicly, enter- 
tained and urged conferences more avowedly than had been known before; they re- 
sorted at common hours to mass at Somerset House, and returned thence in great 
multitudes, with the same barefacedness as others came from the Savoy or other 
neighbour churches. . . . The priests, and such as were in orders, (orders that in 
themselves were punishable with death,) were departed from their former modesty 
and fear, and were as willing to be known as to be hearkened to. . . . And for the 
most invidious protection and countenance of that whole party, a public agent from 
Rome (first, Mr. Con, a Scottish man, and after him, the Count of Rozetti, an 
Italian) resided at London in great port. . . . They had likewise, with more noise 
and vanity than prudence would have admitted, made public collections of money 
to a considerable sum, upon some recommendations to the Queen, and to be by her 
majesty presented as a freewill offering from his Roman-catholic subjects to the 
King, for the carrying on the war against the Scots, which drew upon them the 
rage of that nation, with little devotion and reverence to the Queen herself, as if she 
desired to suppress the protestant religion in one kingdom as well as the other by 
the arms of the Roman catholics. ‘To conclude, they carried themselves so as if 
they had been suborned by the Scots to root out their own religion.” 


Is there no Con lurking anywhere now? There are wise men 
among the Romanists. Have they forgotten how ultra-protestantism 
may serve their turn. 1 am, yours faithfully, N. N.* 


SUBSTITUTION OF DAYS FOR YEARS. 


My pear Sir,—Will you allow me to enter a brief protest against 
the statement of your correspondent “ W.” (December, page 714) 
that “ prophetic days are admitted, on all hands, to stand for years.” 
I am inclined to believe that an opposite opinion already prevails to a 
considerable extent ; and I think that I could point out, even among 
your correspondents in this Magazine, at least half-a-dozen clergymen, 
all of them persons of more than usual attainments, all known to the 
public as the authors of works bearing their names, and all fully con- 


® ‘The specimens of the “ Record’'s” proceedings, given in this letter will suffi- 
ciently explain the resolution mentioned in the last Number, and adhered to now, of 
having no more controversy with it. It is now trying to provoke farther notice, by 
giving replies, which should have been given weeks ago, and threatening all sorts of 
disgrace if they are not noticed. It has been defied so often, and it must know that 
its worst abuse is a matter of such utter indifference, that it is not worth while to 
repeat that defiance, or the belief that the object of its abuse and his character will 
survive whatever it can say. The only remark now to be made is, that the reason 
why a better opinion of it was expressed three years ago was the simple fact, that it 
was less known. In proportion as more has been seen of it, respect for its ability 
has ceased, and conviction of its cunning has arisen,— Eb. 
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vineed, after serious inquiry and several years of reflection, that the 
system of Mede and Bishop Newton, and their followers, which at- 
tempts to interpret the prophecies by substituting a period of 1260 
years for 1260 days, is a mere delusion. There may probably be 
more, (for I need not tell you that | have no peculiar advantages for 
knowing who writes to you,) but these gentlemen, I am very thankful 
to say, are among my personal friends ; and I am morally certain that 
they have all been in print in your pages. Ido not wish to intrude 
into them (except just in this sort of bye-way, now and then) a con- 
troversy which might be easily made to cover them entirely; but the 
subject appears to me to be of great importance, and I do not like to 
pass by any fair opportunity of promoting inquiry. I do not know 
what you think on the point, but, you know, you can put this in 
without annexing any note.* Yours, truly, S. R. Marrb.anp. 


SEVENTIT DAY. 
Str,—With reference to the “ British Magazine,” December 1836, 
p- 710, will your correspondent “ B.” allow me to ask him whether 
he considers the seventh day to mean the seventh in order, counting 
from the first day that ever was, or simply one day in seven ? 1. 





In reply to “ R. S.” (“ British Magazine,’ December 1836, p.719,) 
everything which is not sanctioned by the rubric, or by act of par- 
liament, is an interruption of the service, which the clergyman has 
authority to prevent. Perhaps the best course is to state, that if 
such interruption should be attempted, he will feel compelled to stop 
the service till it is withdrawn. H. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Boe oe 


The Book of the New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
pp. 470. Annotations to the Book of the New Covenant, with an 
expository Preface, with which is reprinted J. L. Hug, « De Antiquitate 
codicis Vaticani Commentatio.” By Granville Penn, kisq. pp: 509, 
Duncan. 


Ir is very agreeable to meet with a book on the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the New Testament from the hands of a scholar who has 


* Many thanks for this note. With respect to its concluding remark, the Editor 
can only say, that he avoids giving an opinion which he should be called on to defend 
at a fearful expenditure of time. For, whatever be the reason, there are no writers 
who are so inexhaustible and so unwearied as the writers on prophecy. No one, 
unless he had a year or two of leisure before him, for which he has no use, would do 
wisely to give an opinion on this subject ; for he might depend ona very long con- 
troversy being the consequence. But if any two good champions, of opposite opi- 
nions on the question of substituting years for days, like to fight it out in this 
Magazine, their letters shall be used, on this condition, that they never exceed four 
pages ; that four letters on each side shall be inserted ; and that if either does not 
answer in each number the letter in the last, there shall be an end. Hard terms 
these, but the question is one of deep importance ; and yet, for the reasons before 
assigned, the writers on it must be limited. —Ep. 
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carefully matured his own thoughts on the subject, and whose pro- 
fessed object is “ to extend light to the most unlearned members of the 
Christian church.’ In the first volume of this work Mr. Penn has 
revised, with considerable diligence, the authorized version, in the 
hope that he may put every English reader in possession of “ the 
pure text, free from all spurious accretions, and adapted to the level 
of minds least practised and disposed to attention and reflection.” 
‘The second volume consists of a preface, concerning some of the most 
fruitful sources of error in ancient MSS., and the principles on which 
the present revision has been made ; a reprint of a tract of J. LL. Hug, 
onthe Antiquity of the Codex Vaticanus, the paramount authority 
of that MS. being asserted by Mr. Penn; and a body of original 
annotations, confined chiefly to the elucidation of the text, and the 
grounds of its departure from the received version ; the perusal of 
which cannot fail to give the reader a high opinion of the diligence, 
vandour, and piety of the author. 

As to the revision itself, after noticing some alterations which per- 
vade the whole, perhaps the best means to enable the reader to form 
a judgment on its value would be to cite several passages indiscrimi- 
nately, where it varies materially from the authorized version. ‘Thus, 
‘ann is uniformly rendered by covenant, mvevpa by spirit, (except 
where it occurs in the phrase agnxe TO TVEU[C, and in Luke, viii. 55, 
which seems to be an oversight,) ovés¢ by no one, ayarn by love, 
exdexrog by chosen, rpoopgw by foreordain, xaraddayn by reconcili- 
ation. The signs of the future tense, ‘ will” and “ shall,” have been 
attended to, the former being used wherever a result is simply fore- 
shewn, &c. (vol. il. p. 80—85.) To give separate passages—John, i 
13, is referred to Christ, “ Who was begotten not of blood,” &e. ; 
Acts, xvii. 22, “ Ye are much disposed to divine worship ;” Acts, XXVi. 
28, “Then said Agrippa to Paul, Art thou persuaded that thou wilt 
soon make me a Christian ? And ey said, | would to God that soon 
or late not only thou,” &c,; Rom, i, 28, “ Man is justified by faith, 
apart from a law of works ;” oe ix. 10, “When Rebecca, the 
stranger, had conceived by our father Isaac ;” Rom, xiii. 8, “ Ye owe 
no one anything,” XC.; 1 Cor. x. 3, “They all drank of that spiritual 
rock that followed it,” (viz., the manna, the miracle being subsequent 
in the order of time;) 1 Cor, xi. 10, “ The woman ought to have 
something above her head, on account of the angels;” Gal. ii. 20, 
“kor by renouncing the law, I died to the law, that I might live to 
God ;” Gal. iv. 25, “ Hagar is the name of Mount Sinai, in Arabia ;” 
| ‘Vim. ii. 15, Nevertheless she will be saved, as all others, through 
her child-bearing,” (see Gen. ii. 15, 16;) Heb. i. 3, “ Making all 
things manifest by the word of his power;” Heb. ii. >, “ We only see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than angels by the suffering of 
death, (that he might taste of death, apart from God, for every 
one,) crowned with glory and honour ;” Heb. ix. 2—4, “ The shew 
bread, and the golden altar for incense, which tabernacle is called 
holy ; and secondly, after the veil, the tabernacle which is called 
the 4 of holies, which contained the ark of the covenant,” &c. 

2 Pet. i. 10, “ Wherefore, brethren, strive the more earnestly to make 
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your calling also a sure choosing,” &c. ; 1 John, iv. 3, “ Every spirit 
that separateth Jesus from Christ, is not from God.” 

It must, however, be confessed, that disappointment arises at find- 
ing that the chief traces of the fulfilment of the promise in the title- 
page, that this work was “a critical revision of the text, and translation 
of the English version of the New ‘Testament, with the aid of most 
ancient MSS., unknown to the age in which that version was last put 
forth by authority,” seemed to be the omission of several passages 
usually found in the Bible: Mark, xvi. 12—20; Luke, ix. 55; 
Luke, xxii. 43, 44; John, v. 4, with the latter clause of ver. 3; 
John, viii. J—11; John, xxi. 25; Acts, xxiv. 7, with part of verses 
6 and 8, as well as several other clauses and words, are expunged in 
this book, as also Mat. i. 17; this latter omission being made, as it 
seems, without the sanction of a single MS. The epistle of St. Jude 
is printed in a small type, its inspiration being questioned by Mr. 
Penn. Itis to be feared, also, that the author's anxiety to present 
the English reader with a version of the New Testament unfettered 
by the authority of the Vulgate, has led him, in some instances, to 
depart unnecessarily from the common interpretation. What else 
could tempt him to translate the received text of John, v. 17, “ My 
lather worketh hitherto, and now I work,” now being in italics, to 
intimate that it is not in the original. One must explain, upon the 
same principle, his dropping one A in a@wodAve, (Rom, xiv. 15,) so as 
to translate it “Separate not by thy food,” &c.; his changing 
Aenpevos into iyyoupevos, (1 Cor. vii. 25,) both which readings are, as 
we believe, unsupported by any authority; his determination to 
render Cccawoouvn, Wherever it is applied to man by Justification (e. g., 
it becometh us to accomplish the whole justification, Mat. iii. 15, 
unless your justification exceed that of the Scribes and the Pharisees, 
Mat. v. 20;) his version of John, x.8, “ All who come before me, 
the dvor, are thieves and robbers,” (where we have as a note in the 
margin, “come before, i. e., keep without, enter not, see Rev. xxii. 
14, 15”;) Rom. ix. 3, rendered, “I boasted, that I myself was set 
apart by the Christ for the sake of my brethren, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh.” 

There is one further variation from the received version which it is 
necessary to notice, as the reviewer is utterly unable to account for it. 
The latter clause of Acts, xx. 28, is rendered thus-—“ To rule the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with the blood of his own 
Son.” It is stated in the notes, that “the Vatican, and all the most 
aucient MSS., the Coptic version, and Ireneeus, read dca rov aiparos rou 
ictov, with the blood of his own—” It cannot be supposed that Mr. 
Penn would always so render a plain Greek sentence, e. g., &¢ Tov 
romov Tov idwov (Acts, i. 25) or xara rac éxBujuac ras ideac, (2 ‘Lim. tv. 
3.) It is, indeed, suggested further, that from the similarity of the 
termination of cov and wov, the latter word might easily have been 
dropped; and reference is made to Rom. viii. 32, for a similar state- 
ment, the note being concluded with a quotation from La Crone 
“Certe quod ad me attinet pertinax sum fidei Nicene et orthodoxee ; 
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at illituende absit ut fravdes unguam adhibeam.” Can the readers 
see the ¢ ap plicability of this sentiment to the passage now in question ¢ 
The reviewer must express his serious disapproval of such treatment 
of the text of the sacred volume. 


Peranzabuloe ; or, the Lost Church Found; or, the Church of England 
not a new Church, but ancient, apostolical, and independe nt, and a 
protesting Church nine hundred years before the Reformation. By 


the Rev. Trelawny Collins, M.A., Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, 
&e. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 


Tue first part of this volume consists in a history of the introduction 
of Christianity into England, and especially into Cornwall, ‘The 
church of Peranzabuloe appears to derive its name from Piran in 
Sabulo, or Si. Piran’s (church) in the deep sand. St. Piran is the 
British corruption of St. Kieran, the well-known Irish saint, the great 
missionary to Cornwall; anda church having been built over the 
spot of his death, it became a place of much resort for religious pil- 
grims. ‘This church had been hidden in the sand for centuries, from 
the advance of the Western ocean, until in the year 1835 it was un- 
covered by the zeal and enterprise of W. Michell, Eisq., of Perran- 
forth. ‘The font of the church having been removed previously to the 
overwhelming of the church, had been preserved. 

Mr. Collins proceeds, after mentioning these facts, to collect all the 
passages he can find illustrative of the condition of the church in 
England down to the time of Augustine, and arrange them chrono- 
logically. ‘This portion of the work is useful; the information and 
references are handy enough, (if this conversational phrase may be 
allowed,) but the passages themselves are sometimes pressed into the 
service, and made to vouch for too much; and the inferences from 
them are, perhaps, insisted on as having been more strictly proved 
than would always be admitted. It always injures the cause which a 
writer is arguing, to coutend for the certainty of that which he may 
have fairly proved to be probable. It will be sufficient to refer to 
page 63 as an illustration of this remark, where chapter three begins 
thus :—“ Having established the ancient locality of the British chureh, 
and shewn, on the testimony of the fathers and other old writers, that 
it was unquestionably planted here by some one of the apostles at 
least, if not by St. Paul himself,” &c. The really very ancient testi- 
monies adduced, which mention Britain by name, are ‘Tertullian and 
Kusebius, the latter of whom says expressly that some of the apostles 
passed over into the British isles; and the inferential evidence of the 
same or earlier date rests on Clement, Lreneeus, and Jerome. ‘These 


prove, no doubt, a high degree of probability, but unquestionably is a 
strong phrase to use. 


The work then proceeds to state, in a summary manner, and chro- 
nologically, all the struggles made by the British church against 
Roman aggression and assumption. The author next gives a brief 
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account of the ecclesiastical arrangements of our reformers; and con- 
cludes with a summary of the arguments which he has adduced, and 
an application of them. ‘he appendix contains some useful compari- 
sons between the church of England and Romanism. 

The historical part of the book is, of course, ground which has been 
so often trodden as to leave, in most cases, to men of our own day 
chiefly the task of compilation and selection; and in selection and 
compilation each man works after a model of his own, and, as this 
remark may also be extended to the reader, each man judges after a 
model of his own; and that which seems the most important to the 
one, will not always find the same favour with the other. The points 
here brought forward, howeve r, appear to be well selected, though to 
the writer of this notice they appear sometimes too muc ‘h pressed ; 
but the new information which the book contains about the church 
recovered from the sand, as well as the engravings which accompany 
it, will interest all readers. 


Discourses by the late Rev. J. Patterson, A.M., Minister of Falkirk ; 
with a Memoir of his Life,and Select Remains, in 2 vols. Kdin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1836 


‘Thess volumes will be read with a aud deal of interest ; they contain 
an account of the brief life of an amiable and gifted individual, whose 
abilities and worth are commemorated by a friend with a fervour of 
friendship which does equal honour to both the living and the dead. 
They are interesting in another point of view, as pres nting a detailed 
picture of the effects of the introduction of Mr. Pillaas’s system of 
classical instruction into the High School of Edinburgh, where Mr. 
Patterson was brought up. It is quite clear that the system worked 
strongly, and its ood effects, if it be still persevered in, can hi ardly be 
doubted ; but, of course, Mr. Pillans had much to struggle against in 
the imperfect state of preliminary education in Se otland, and. the per- 
fect amazement into which the doctrine of longs and shorts must have 
thrown the little Northmen, Mr. Patterson had taste and feeling, and 
lis exereises shew that, with better drilling early, he would have 
made a very successful classical scholar. His biographer has, like too 
many friendly biographe rs, allowed his feelings to prevail over his 
judgment, and given a great deal of boyish matter, which cannot do 
credit to Mr. Patte rson, or give pleasure to any one. A boy’s exer- 
cises must be superemine ntly good to deserve printing. A boy, again, 
in his ignorance, may despise Shakspeare, because he does not under- 
stand him, But why print this? As soon as he gets older, and his 
abilities strengthen, he understands and admires excellence. 

Again, the reviewer does not think that the biographer has done 
what is ve ry advisable, in giving, in Mr. Patterson’s letters, an attack 
on the whole system of instruction at Oxford. Mr. Patterson was very 
young, and had been a ve ry short time there, (as tutor to Lord Cran- 
ston,) when he very flip pantly condemned the system ia toto! Be- 
sides which, the letters given as to Oxford are ofte nin the worst sty le 
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of common-place newspaper liberalism, vapid jokes about his reverence 
and big-wigs, &e., &c., and a quantity of Edinburgh-review twaddle 
of the same sort, not likely to impress any one as favourably to 
Mr. Patterson's head or heart as they deserved on the whole. His 
biographer, too, has done very improperly in printing one or two 
letters referring to private persons. 

Again, it seems not very judicious to print his reasons for going into 
the ministry of the kirk. Surely, in after days, he must have had 
better notions ; or are we to conclude that most of the probationers 
choose to preach in the kirk rather than the secession, only because 
the kirk is established, and has the greater part of the people, so that 
Dr. and Dr. throw themselves away in the secession 
churches ¢ 

The selections from Mr. Patterson’s criticisms on scripture had 
better have been omitted; they can prove nothing whatever beyond 
very common information as to Greek. 

All which the biographer thinks himself obliged to say about some 
sudden change in Mr. P.’s religious feelings is without the slightest 
proof. Mr. Patterson was brought up in a sense of religion, lived in a 
sense of religion constantly, conformed his life to it, and, as years ad- 
vanced, felt the importance of that object more deeply, and gave his 


mind more entirely to it. This is the whole of the matter, and it is 
really wrong to make more of it. 











The Knights of Aristophanes; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By T. Mitchell, A.M., late Fellow of Sydney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Murray. 1836. 8vo. 


Tue plan of these plays has been noticed before. Mr. Mitchell’s wish 
is to expurgate Aristophanes from his grosser offences against decency, 
and thus to enable young men to draw from him, without evil, the 
powerful and useful lessons which he gives as to the moral and social 
evils of democracy. Mr. Mitchell’s powers as a scholar, his principles 
and his excellence as a man, want no commendation here; nor can 
any specimen of the execution of the work be given. But the follow- 
ing passage so entirely falls in with the purposes of this journal,—it is 
so eloquent and beautiful, and so true,—it sets Mr. Mitchell so exactly 
in his proper light as a Christian scholar, that it must be extracted :-— 


“Whether Grecian literature, with all its excellences, could have maintained its 
ground as it has done in the world, amid such a total change of social life, and among 
such formidable competitors as the modern press is continually raising up against it, 
we are not called upon to discuss; it is enough to say, that the abandonment of that 
literature would now involve us in something like national guilt as well as national 
folly, found as it is side by side with an ally to whom it is indebted for far more im- 
portance than to itself, though it is only to a subordinate consequence of that alliance 
that our attention is here called. Of that book, which alone solves the enigma of the 


otherwise incomprehensible world in which we live—of that book by which we are 
ail bound to live, and by which, whether we live by it or not, we shall all finally be 
judged —from the king upon his throne to the beggar upon his dunghill,—from the 
scholar who revels in all the luxuries of intellect and thought, to the simple peasant 
whose knowledge comes but by the hearing of the ear ;—of that book it has pleased 
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the Disposer of all things, that the most important portion should be written. in 
original Greek, and that all the rest of it should be found among us in translated 
Greek. As it is obviously of the first importance, not only that a sense as accurate 
as the haman understanding can possibly supply should be given to evéry word and 
sentence contained in that volume itself, but that means equally valid should exist fur 
detecting every train of thought or expression which, though primarily derived from 
the sacred writings, has been made, from whatever causes, to appear the growth of 
other soils ; so it is also clear, not only that every available means for attaining that 
power should be industriously sought and diligently * retained, but that that mode 
of dealing with it should be most entitled to the world’s confidence and respect, 
which seems best calculated to lead to certainty in that species of knowledge, where 
certainty is of such incalculable consequence. 

“That the most rash and presumptuous criticism ought to stand awed and abashed 
in the presence of a work emanating from the Deity himself, there can be no doubt ; 
nor should there be a doubt, that something like a similar reverence is not unwisely 
applied to works of infinitely less moment in themselves than the sacred volume, but 
still collaterally connected with it. and hence apparently in great measure that style 
of criticism which scholarship has more particularly adopted as her own—a cautious 
and almost timid adherence to received texts—a jealousy of any style of annotation 
addressing itself more to the imagination than the judgment—a minuteness of ob- 
servation which would elsewhere be intolerable, and 21 acknowledgment of obli- 
gation to predecessors for such (at first aspect) small aids as in any other branch of 
literature would almost be ridiculous.” 

* « The great legacy and inheritance of all the knowledge and ideas of the ancient 
world is, with justice, considered as a common good of mankind, which is committed 
to all ages and nations in their turn, which ought to be sacred in their eyes, and for 
the preservation of which posterity is entitled to call them to an account.”— 
A. Schlegel. 





Sermons ; by the late Rev. William Sharpe, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Pattiswick. London: Rivingtons, 18386. 


Tuts volume is one which will be regarded with melancholy interest 
by no inconsiderable number of persons. The excellent author was 
valued and loved, in no common degree, by those who had the hap- 
piness of knowing him. The list of subscribers to the work, destitute 
as it is of the ornaments of rank and fashion, without the name of a 
single potentate, or peer, or prelate, is yet a monument of no common 
value to the author’s memory. ‘The subscribers are, with a very few 
exceptions, the friends of early or college life, or those who, from 
having known him at his various places of residence, had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing his worth. His opinions have long been well 
known by a series of sermons before the University, which have gone 
through three or four editions, as their ability justly deserved. But 
while the public could appreciate his ability, all knowledge of the 
higher qualities of his heart was confined within a much narrower 
circle. An invalid from his youth upwards; the entire failing of 
his health just before his degree destroyed the more valuable part of 
his college prospects. He was thenceforward destined to toil and 
struggle with difficulties. Pupils in college, and, when he left college, 
the precarious and toilsome occupation ofa private tutor’s life, in con- 
nexion with the labours of a village curate, were his resources, The 
supply of pupils was uncertain ; his health was fast failing entirely; his 
family was very large ; he was removed from his curacy by a change 
in the iucumbency ; and, had it not been for a small living, given him 
by the kindness of the present Bishop of London, his condition would 
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have been truly melancholy. As it was, the constant struggle with 
labour, too great for feeble health, and with mental anxiety, had 
inflicted wounds which even that act of kindness could not heal. He 
was sinking for two or three years, and was, for many months before 
his death, conscious of his condition. ‘The same principles which had 
sustained him through life did not fail him at its close. The con- 
fidence of private life cannot be broken ; but the writer of these few lines, 
in memorial of one whom he always regarded with the strongest 
esteem, can truly say, that he never saw letters more thoroughly 
imbuad with deep, calm, unostentatious piety, or written more en- 
tirely in the spirit of thorough resignation. Deprived by health of the 
power of taking pupils, and of officiating in his own church, he was 
sent to Hastings to linger away the last months of existence, and to 
close it. He knew that this was his prospect; he knew the 
miserably scanty provision for those whom he left behind; but no 
words of doubt, or repining, or fear, ever escaped his lips. He knew 
in whom he had trusted in days past for himself; and he knew in 
whom he might trust in days future, for those whom he should 
leave behind. ‘The tale is a common one, indeed, among the clergy 
of Kngland—the tale of constant, patient, struggle with poverty and 
diMieulties ; a picture lighted only by the light from another world. 
But there have been few cases where, with such ability, such unshaken 
principle, such true piety, the ploom on the sufferer’s prospect through 
lite has been so deep and so little chequered. He, however, is gone 
to his rest—the gloom is vanished, and the storm is past. 

This volume is a memorial of his gratitude to his only patron, the 
Bishop of London. It contains sermons of great excellence; but, if 
they were worthless, should it want any other commendation to pur- 
chasers than that the writer’s widow and children may derive from it 
something of additional aid for their narrow resources, and in the 
general circulation of it would feel that the respect paid to the 
memory of him they have lost was more precious than even the pecu- 
niary aid they would receive ? 


ee 


Conversations on Nature and Art. London: Murray. 1837. pp. 465. 


‘Tuts is one of the luxuries of an age in which there is much in- 
tellectual stimulus combined with an advanced stage of refinement. It 
is one of that class of books which endeavours to unite solid improve- 

ment with that which our impatie nee of severe mental labour impels 
us toseek, and to seek, perhaps, in an unhealthy degree—amusement. 
It is a series of conversations on an almost endless variety of topics, 
conducted with a view to the moral, intellectual, and religious improve- 

ment of the vounger part of the family in which they are supposed to 
take place. The tone is excellent ; it seems to aim at giving high 
principles and right feelings, which must always be religious fee elings : 
and this, too, is never foreed upon us out of its place. It certainty, also, 
attains its object, as far as amusement goes, and each conversation 
contains much information; but the multitude of subjeets entirely 
bafiles the wish of a reviewer to give any recular account of it. Their 
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varied nature may be judged of by the following very small seleetion 
from the topics introduced :—Aldine Editions, Red Snow, St. Vineent 
de Paul, Hard and Soft Water, Vittoria Colonna, Wourali and Curare 
Poisons of South America, Ventriloguism, Watch of Flora, Bill of the 
Duck, Italo-Greek Vases, &&. &e. Or take these subjects, which 
oceur exactly in the following order in the table of contents :-— 
‘Charcoal Burning ; Derivation of several Saxon Words ; on the Stady 
of the Saxon Language; Ferns, eatable.’ It will be seen, therefore, 
that the conversations are somewhat desultory ; but this, as has before 
been remarked, must be laid to the account of the age in which we 
live—desirous of knowing everything, and not willing to give the 
labour, and make the sacrifices, necessary for knowing any one thing 
thoroughly. ‘There is an engraving to illustrate the process of unrolling 
the MSS, of Herculaneum, for the accuracy of which the writer 
of this notice can vouch, having made a similar sketch some years 
ago at Naples. 

Altogether, the book is, as was said before, a luxury, but an useful 
luxury; an agreeable melange, which, like the cuisine d la Frangaise, 
if it is not as substantial as the piece de resistance, in which it used to 
be the pleasure of John Bull to indulge, is more palatable to the taste 
of the day ; and as it is excellent in feeling and tendency, it must do 
good wherever it is read. And being full of subjects that may, 
ought, to interest all, both young and old, it is sure to be a favourite 
when once known. 


The Solace of Song. London: Seeleys. &vo. 1836. 

Tuts volume consists of a series of poems, written at various places 
(chiefly in Italy) which the author visited, and connecting moral and 
religious reflexion with the peculiar remembrances of the places them- 
selves. It shews no ordinary degree of spirit, poe tical beauty, and 
fervent piety. ‘The author has very great facility in composition, great 
command over words, much original thought, ‘and an accurate ear. 
It is the more to be regretted that he does not use all the advantages 
which such gifts would bestow. His facility betrays him very often 
into carelessness; and thus we have elisions, which annoy the ear; 
ellipses and harsh phrases, which offend the taste; and a carelessness 
of phrase, and want of concentration, which sometimes obscure, and 
sometimes enfeeble, the thought. Let him remember that all these are 
minor faults; that they can be conquered; and that one who could 
give so much pleasure, and do so much good, by his poems, ts bound 
to conquer them. The verses on Poxzuoli, on Lake ‘Thrasymene, 
are lair specimens of the author’s powers. 


Lyra Apostolica. Derby: Mozley. London: Rivingtons. 12mo. 


It is matter of real satisfaction to find this most valuable series of 
poems published in a separate shape. A short preface mentions that 
one of the authors having been taken away by death, and it being 
therefore desirable to mark what belonged to him, this has led to each 
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poem being marked with an initial assumed by its author. Secrets 
not told by the writers, must not be told by those to whom they were 
confided ; but it can be no secret to any one who can recognise style, 
that “ Y” is the signature of one, the reception of whose sacred poems 
is one of the best signs of the times. The poems from that hand in 
this volume are well worthy to take their place by the very best in 
the “Christian Year.” What higher praise can be bestowed? The 
poems by the other writers are of a very high order of poetical merit ; 
and, in principle, they breathe the spirit of other and better days. A 
dull and base envy may carp at this line and at that expression, may 
distort meanings, invent false ones, and then cry out “ popery,’ * when 
the very preceding poem to that which it so misc alls speaks on the point 
in terms so plain that no dulness can pretend to misunderstand it. 
But, of what consequence is this? This silly notice ‘can do no harm to 
the poems, which will, beyond a question, be treasured by all who 
value high principle and real poetry, and will fulfil the wish of the 
writers, by “recalling or recommending Christian truths, which are, 
nt this day, in a way to be forgotten.” 





Five Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford. By the Rev. 
Walter Hook, M.A. Oxford: Talboys. 1836, 8vo. 


Mr. Hook's sermons produced a great effect on his audience; and 
their excellence is such as fully to explain it. ‘The sermons on general 
topics will be found animated, eloquent, and powerful. But the really 
important sermons are those on the “ Authority of the Church,” and 
on “ Tradition.” ‘These subjects are ev erlastingly under discussion 
now, and it is deeply to be lamented that nine writers out of ten go 
on writing with the best intentions “ about it and about it,” and never 
get at the truth on what after all are matters of plain fact, which, 
when plainly put, are not to be gainsaid or doubted. Mr. Hook has 
done great service in this respect; for his learning, his high principles, 
and his good sense, enable him to put the subject before the reader or 
hearer with great power, while his eloquence must make it most 
acceptable and interesting. Might some of the excellent persons who 
waste time and paper in writing and printing long diatribes on the 
evils of ¢radition and the dangers of popery—if we do not construct 
our whole system each for ourselves out of the Bible—be asked to do 
themselves the justice of reading Mr. Hook’s sermons ? 





Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford. By the Rev. E, 
Denison, Fellow of Merton, &e. Oxford : Talboys. 1836. S8vo. 


Tuts is a volume of sensible, well-written, discourses, urging important 
religious and moral subjects on the students at Oxford with great 
earnestness, 


The l = of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., from aI ‘ariely of Or iginal Sources. 


By James Prior, 2 vols., 8vo. London: Murray, 18387. 


Ir cannot be requisite to attempt to excite an interest in the life of 
Goldsmith. Every lover of poetry, every admirer of imagination, 
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must delight in the memory of the author of the “ Deserted Village,” 
aud the “ Traveller.” Who, again, can fail to love the name of the 
author of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” the purest picture of domestic 
life in our own, or, perhaps, in any other, language—a work in which 
the wit and the wisdom that beam through its pages are blended with 
charms of simplicity and grace that hardly adorn any other work of 
fiction f 

The life which Mr. Prior has given, it is impossible to analyze, be- 
cause a biography like this will often consist of little incidents that 
cannot be abridged, but still are interesting, simply because they re- 
late to Oliver Goldsmith! Every source of information, both printed 
and traditional, seems to have been diligently searched, even to the 
shop accounts of the grocer from whom his mother bought her tea, 
who used to enter her debtor and creditor accounts as “ Tea by 
Master Noll,’ and “ Cash by ditto.” This comes from a note fur- 
nished by a Mr. Graham, and first printed in Mr. Shaw Mason's 
“ Statistical Survey.” ! 

Another part of these volumes will prove highly interesting also— 
the defence of Goldsmith against the unfavourable impressions about 
him created by Boswell in his “ Life of Johnson.” Mr. Prior traces it 
to jealousy of Goldsmith on the part-of Boswell. ‘The old story of 
Goldsmith’s jealousy of the attentions paid to a young lady who was 
one of his travelling companions, is fairly explained away by one of 
the survivors of the party; and there is much which, in justice to 
Goldsmith, ought to be read by all who wish to estimate his character 
justly. It may be remarked, en passant, that while all the little cir- 
cumstances that can illustrate his poems are brought together, and 
several that explain the allusions in the “ Haunch of Venison,” no 
notice, as far as the writer has observed, is taken of the “ ‘Third Satire 
of Boileau,” of which it is not a translation, but adaptation, even tothe 
minutest circumstances. ‘The “ Chair-lumbered Closet” in Boileau is 
a poele (frying-pan) of a room. ‘The dion of the party, who disap- 
points the host, is Moliére, who had promised to read his “ ‘Tartuffe,” 
which it was prohibited to act, and so on through the two pieces. 

But into any detailed account of these beautiful volumes—pleasing 
in their style, and delightful in their typography—it would be out of 
place to enter now at greater length. ‘This passing notice was clearly 
deserved at the hands of this Magazine by one who has contributed 
so much to the innocent anmusement and the pure delight of our litera- 
ture as Goldsmith—one whom the young may read with improvement 


as well as pleasure, and the old turn back with satisfaction to their 
early remembrance of his works. 


On the Nature of the Divine Agency in reference to the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the Formation of Christian Virtues, and us practical 
Bearings. By the Rev. Stephen Davies, B.C.L. London : Hatchard. 
1836. pp. 175. 

Tuts is an unpretending book, containing much useful matter lucidly 

put together in a small compass. ‘The writer seems to be a man of 

sense and piety ; he lays no claim to originality either in his views or 
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his illustrations, but he has touched upon some difficult matters with 
a good deal of consideration and judgment. 

The first chapter is taken up w ith an inv estigation of the uses of the 
word translated spirit in the sacred writings, and the proof from scrip- 
ture of the personality and divinity of the ‘Holy Ghost. The remaining 
portion of the work treats of his agency in the inspiration of the 
scriptures (chap. ii.), of his extraordinary operations viewed in con- 
nexion with the mission of our Lord (chap. iii.), of man’s need of a 

spiritual influence upon his understanding and character, and of the 
work of the Holy Ghost in sanctifying our spirits (chap. iv.), with 
the addition of some incidental matters which have been classed to- 
gether in chap. v., as the practical bearings of the subject; such as 
the light in which holy scripture should be view ed, the value of the 
information therein contained, the compatibility of human freedom 
with the agency of the spirit, the expectations which may be formed 
of the renovation of the whole world by God’s use of means already 
in Operation, man’s responsibility, and the reasonableness of his con- 
demnation if he neglect to avail himself of what God has wrought in 
his behalf. 

It seems to the reviewer that perhaps the treatise would have been 
as satisfactory without some of the statements in the third chapter, 
concerning our Lord, as the subject, as we ‘tl as the object, of the Spirit's 
operations ; as also one or two of the thoughts in the speculation con- 
cerning the future triumph o ( Christianity and the harmony of the 
world, which appear scarcely warranted by the imperfect state of our 
knowledge now ; but, on the w hole, the book is a pleasing one, and he 
thinks that some portion of it (for instance, the chapter on the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures) will be read by few without adding something 
to their information or the accuracy of their thoughts upon an intri- 
cate, although most important, subject. 


Sermons of the Very Rev. W. Vincent, D.D., late Dean of Westmin- 
ster. Veclume the Second. JVith his Portrait and a Preliminary 
Discourse. Published by Lieut. Gen. W. Thornton, &e. London ; 
Cadell. Edinburgh: Blackwood. pp. 487 


No one can fail to rejoice in receiving anything from the pen of a 
scholar like Dr. Vincent. Whether these sermons are likely to add 
to his reputation is another question, but they contain much that is 
admirable. ‘They are chiefly calm and argumentative, but the calm 
argument is usually the fruit of much patient thought, and testifies 
much simple wisdom and quiet piety. ‘There are two upon the Sab- 
bath: the one chiefly intended to shew that our Lord’s declaration 
that he is Lord even of the Sabbath is a very strong proof of his 
divinity, and the other to maintain its perpetual obligation, to shew 
the authority on which the day was changed, and to remark upon the 
manner of keeping it. There is a pleasing sermon on Meekness, 
although perhaps some of the statements might cause a diversity of 
opinion. ‘There is a very clear and elaborate sermon on Church and 
State, if one may term that elaborate which appears to have been the 
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results obtained by reading and reasoning, that do not make their 
appearance on the pages themselves, but must have been gone through 
to obtain those results. Onthe whole, without containing matter that 
is likely to be either very striking or very popular, this volume has 
much intrinsic worth, besides Dr. V.’s name, to recommend it. 

But there is another person connected with this publication who 
deserves a passing notice—its editor, Lieut.-Gen. W. Thornton, who 
has prefixed a dissertation to these Sermons. ‘This worthy veteran, 
it seems, presented a petition to the King, in 1830, begging that his 
Majesty would take “such measures for the benefit and security of the 
established religion as shall in future make imperative the perform- 
ance of both morning and evening prayer on Sundays” in every parish 
church and chapel, and it seems also that he thinks this petition worth 
printing. ‘The General also informs us how much pains he took in 
the House of Commons and in the meetings of the church societies to 
get the double service enforced. He then expresses his regret that 
the clergy called evangelical so constantly abound in our pulpits ; 
“for,” he adds, “1 believe they seldom preach the gospel of the New 
Testament.” He is rather uncivil also towards those of their flocks 
who place confidence in them, for, speaking from experience, he finds 
that they become worse Christians and worse men. “ They usually 
begin with prevarication, and end with falsehood, which they recon- 
cile to their consciences under the subterfuge of pious frauds; and 
if they are to be called saints, they can only deserve to be the 
saints of the prince of darkness, as they are foes to God and man ; 
the devil being the father of lies and pious frauds.” Lieut.-Gen 
Thornton, it must be confessed, speaks his mind freely and without 
any great ambages. He is also extreiely horrified at any attempt to 
ohaeeve Sunday in a puritanical manner, quoting a tradition prevalent 
at Geneva, that “ when J. Knox v isited Calvin on a Sunday, he found 
his severe coadjutor bowling ona green,”’ and stating that the Genevan 
clergy now do not object to play at cards after the Sunday sermon. 

If Lieut.-Gen. Thornton approves of the clergy playing at cards 
and bowling on a Sunday afternoon and evening, it does not seem to 
the writer very clear thé ut their exhortations would have much effect ; 
at least, ace ording to his old-fashioned notions, it would be strange to see 
the clergyman amusing himself on Sunday with cards and bowling! but, 
if Lieut.-Gen. Thornton is good enough to absolve the ¢ lergy from some 
strict rules, he very properly determines that they shail obey the 
rubric, and ‘read the Athanasian creed ; and though one may smile at 
the strange mixture which this preface presents, yet if it is wisdom to 
learn from an ene ny, it is still greater folly not to profit by good ad- 
vice which comes from a friend, though that ‘friend may mix up with his 
advice other directions and thou: shts not remarkable for their wisdom. 
The General is a strong advocate, with regard to schools, for teaching 
some trade in every instance, and mi aking a school ase shool of industry, 
as wellasa place to learn reading and writing. The questions on 
which he touches are wide questions—rathe r too wide, indeed, for a 
dissertation of a few pages, and far too wide fora review of a few lines. 
And if this veteran is ine ‘line “d to amuse himself with w riting about 
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the chure h, without knowing how much more he ought to say to sup- 
port his views, or how much he ought to leave unsaid, he will be ex- 
cused in the mind of any good-natured person in consideration of his 
advanced age, which he tells us is three years more than the usual 
life of man. 


German Poetry for Beginners, with Notes. By A. Bernays, Phil. 
Doct., Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s 
College, London. London: J. W. Parker. 1837. pp. 160. 


ALTHOUGH this is entitled only ‘ Poetry for Beginners,’ it contains very 
much that ought to please all readers of German. In England, the 
readers of German too often confine themselves so much.to Goethe and 
Schiller, with, perhaps, a few stray poems from other writers, that they 
are not aware how rich a variety there is, both as to matter and style, 

in German poetry. This selection, small as it is, will introduce them to 
a larger circle of acquaintances, many of whom they will delight in. 

The notes of Dr. Bernays, as every one knows who “has seen any of 
his elementary books, (especially in his instructions for construing 
German prose,) are always most useful. Some readers of German— 
the writer of this notice for instance—would like to see more than one 
of Uhland’s pieces introduced into another edition; but it is hardly 
fair for an individual to name a favourite writer, when speaking of a 
selection which must be made to please everybody. Uhland is, how- 
ever, not so well known in England as he deserves to be. 





The French Self-Instructor, §c. In Fifty-two easy Lessons. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and Wacey. 1836. 


Tuts is a republication, according to the advertisement prefixed to it, 
of the French portion of the Linguist. It is difficult, of course, to 
judge of elementary works in a Foreign language. ‘The plan of the 
work appears to be to take extracts chiefly from poetical writers, and 
to illustrate and comment on them, remarking particularly the diffi- 
culties that occur, and shewing how the nhrases may be varied, The 
writer of this notice can only say that, having looked over some of 
the notes in various parts of the. book. he thinks them likely to be 
very useful to those who are desirous of knowing Irench well. 


Chapters on Flowers. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Seeley and Burn- 
side. I&836. 12mo. 

THERE is in several of these chapters a great deal of genuine and 
pleasing feminine feeling, but in almost all of them it is mingled 
with the excitements of the doctrines of personal assurance, &c. “&e. 
How happens it, by the way, that the »y who would fain ional men to 
give up all for religion, so perpetually ‘make use of the most earthly 
means—love-stories, sentiment, graceful outward accomplishments, 
charming flowers, &c. &c. Are these things consistent ? 
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Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars. By Peter Parley. London: 
Tegg. pp. 330. 1836. 

Tuts contains very plain and simple information about astronomy in a 

popular form, for young people. Indeed, Peter Parley is more to be 

recommended when he treats of other worlds than when he deals 

with sublunary matters, which may furnish occasions for introducing 

liberalism. 


Tur Rev. Mr. Abdy, of St. John’s, Southwark, has published an 
excellent circular addressed to his parishioners on the subject of the 
Marriage and Registration Bills. It ought to be in everybody's hands. 


Tue Sixth Number of Mr. Bell's British Quadrupeds has been pub- 
lished, and is, as usual, beautiful in its plates and amusing in its letter- 
press. He is on Newfoundland dogs and the Phocidee at present. 

Mr. Watson, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, has pub'ished 
a pamphlet on Scriptural Hducation in Liverpool, which does him 
much credit. It has reached a second edition. 


A LITTLE twopenny paper, published at Bristol, and by Seeley, Lon- 
don, entitled, the Church of England compared with Wesleyan Methodism, 
is recommended to the attentive consideration of clergy and laity 
where this form of dissent prevails. 


Mr. SAMUEL Dunn's Christian Theology for every Day in the Year, 
selected from three hundred and sixty-five Authors, is suited to almost as 
great a variety of persuasions, as it includes quotations from writers 
of every grade of opinion—e. g., President Kdwards and Jeremy 
Taylor, and other authors differing as widely as these. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND THE SPECTATOR. 


Tue mode of proceeding adopted by the Christian Advocate has been so often 
noticed in this Magazine, that very few remarks will be needed to illustrate 
the following paragraph, which appeared lately in the columns of that decent 
and respectable paper !— 

“ The living of Sapcote, about four miles from Hinckley, has been given to 
Professor Scholefield, of Cambridge—a pluralist or person of very large 
income, who is to serve it by curate, or in any way he pleases, choosing the 
season of the year most agreeable to himself and family to honour the parish 
with his presence. The patron is Mr. Thomas Frewen Turner, a gentleman 
of the highest aristocratic notions, and president of the Leicester Conservative 
Club, who refused to listen to the unanimous wish of the parishioners that 
the living should be presented to the eldest son of the late pious incumbent.” 


This is the text—the commentary is simply this: Professor Scholefield has 
enjoyed, since 1823, the enormous benefice of St. Michael’s, Cambridge, which 
is returned in the church revenue report at 95/. per annum. The parish is 
not very large, but the congregation is one of the most numerous in Cam- 
bridge; and Professor Scholefield certainly has not been sparing in his exer- 
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tions. He has three full services every Sunday, and one service during the 
week. But then his Professorship—aye, his Professorship! His Professorship 
(being Regius Professor of Greek) is worth just 40/. per annum, so that for 
the laborious duties of a zealous parish priest, and the high station of Greek 
Professor at Cambridge (which he has just resigned), he has received 1451. 

This is then what we are to understand another time, when we hear of 
pluralists or persons of large incomes. Are the terms synonymous in the 
dissenting vocabulary ? 

The following specimen of kindliness and good feeling, according to the 
Utilitarian school, is copied into the Christian Advocate from the Spectator :— 

‘ The recent death of the Rev. Charles Simeon, an evangelical clergyman 
of eminence at Cambridge, provoked a grand display of pious sorrow from his 
admirers. The high church party seem to have been much annoyed thereat ; 
for, while the Standard professed godly sorrow for the loss of so great and 
good a person, the John Bull, on Sunday last, blurted out something like a 
malediction on Simeon and Co., in reference to the refusal of Mr. Crick to 
shut up his class on the occasion of Mr. Simeon’s funeral.”— Spectator. 


Truly these papers run a goodly race together. 


CHAPLAINS TO UNION WORKHOUSES. 
( From the Cambridge Chronicle. ) 


An advertisement for a workhouse chaplain has been inserted in our last two 
publications by the board of guardians of a poor-law union in this county. A 
notice of such a strange and altogether novel character must have caught the 
attention of many of our readers, and excited their wonder and astonishment, 
if the terms in which it is couched did not give rise to feelings of a different 
and a sterner kind. It appears on the face of it to have been issued with the 
connivance at least of the poor law commissioners. We may almost take for 
granted that it was promulgated with their entire approbation; and it is not 
altogether improbable that it was framed and concocted under their immediate 
advice and express directions. We are therefore at liberty to consider it as 
‘* published by authority ;” and in offering the following remarks on it, we 
must not be suspected of making personal strictures on the individuals com- 
posing the board of guardians alluded to,—for with not a single member of 
that union are we acquainted, even by name,—but we must be understood as 
discussing a document which embodies the deliberately formed opinions of 
the framers of our pauper criminal code, and those of the willing enforcers of 
its severest penalties. 

So long as the valuable and highly desirable office which this public adver- 
tisement offered to the competition of educated gentlemen, pursuing a liberal 
profession, was undisposed of, we held our peace. We were determined that 
no observations we might make should deprive the union of the services which 
so liberal an offer as this deserved, and we were unwilling to throw obstacles 
in the way of the preferment of any able and meritorious clergyman who 
became a candidate! But as the appointed time for receiving applications 
expires to day, we feel at liberty to congratulate the—unknown to us—happy 
successful candidate on his extreme good fortune! for most extraordinary has 
his good fortune proved to him in this instance, whether the almost extrava- 
gant liberality of his stipend be considered, or the desirable character of the 
situation he has accepted, or the ‘other duties,” which are not named, but 
which may be found “ described in the general order of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners.” 

The advertisement of which we have been speaking sets forth, with most 
amusing nonchalance, that the benevolent guardians of this union “ are ready 
to receive applications from clergymen of the Established Church, desirous to 
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undertake the office of Chaplain to the Union Workhouse, to be sent in to their 
clerk, on or before December 9th. 

“ The duties of the Chaplain will be to perform Divine Service and Preach in 
the Workhouse in the Morning of every Sunday, to conduct a similar Service once 
in the middle of every week, ai a time to be Jixed by the Board, to bury the dead 
in the workhouse burial ground, and to perform the other duties of a chaplain 
described in the general order of the Poor Law Commissioners. 


“Sarary, Forty Pounps per Yrar.” 


A salary of 40/. per year! By the genius of Joseph Hume, a handsome, a 
splendid, an extravagant allow ance! A magnificent sum! An astonishing 
twelvemonths’ wages, not paid for doing nothing, but wages that will be ren- 
dered doubly dear and welcome, from the reflection that they have been earned 
ten times over, at the very least, in the course of the year! The fortunate 
chaplain, after pe rforming the ording iry duties of the workhouse, as set down 
in his bond, and after satisfying the extraordinary demands that may be made 
on him, may pocket his 15s. a week (we hope that the salary will be paid 
weekly) with a safe conscience, and rest satisfied that he has robbed nobody 
to get it, nor taken advantage of any man’s necessities. In this union, if in 
no other, there seems but little probability that either pauper clergymen or 
pauper labourer will be allowed to eat the bread of idleness. 

Now we hope fervently, and from the bottom of our hearts, that there exists 
not, in England through, one single minister of the gospel so steeped in 
poverty as to be compelled, by pinching want and dire necessity, to accept 
this situation. And most firmly do we believe that, from one end of England 
to the other, no minister who serves at the altar of the established church will 
be found willing, for the sake of the beggarly sum of 15s. per week,—the price 
of groans and sighs, in many instances, of unavoidable yet hopeless suffering, 
—to belie that which must be the settled conviction of his understanding and 
his conscience, namely, that poverty is no crime, and countenance by his 
wresence, week after week, the exquisitely cruel determination to which, it 
appears, this board of guardians has arrived, of shutting the miserable poor 
from even that communication with their fellow-men of assembling for worship 
once only in every seven days, in the parish church; for no other reason, too, 
but because they are poor. 

How painful must such a ministry as this prove to a compassionate man, 
were it undertaken as a labour of love merely! How tenfold wretched would 
it be to him when he reflected that, by receiving a regular salary for his 
services, his very presence in the workhouse chapel implied his approval and 
support of the system which banishes, during life, the aged and infirm, the 
widow and the orphan, from the parish church, and, after death, consigns 
their remains to the unconsecrated burial ground in the yard of the union 
workhouse,—with no reverential attendance of relations and friends, but in 
the presence merely of the task-master, and a few miserable beings, which the 
happier deceased has left behind, and in whom the feelings of human affection 
are all dried up and passed away. 

Much more might we here add, but we forbear. Yet is this, let us ask, 
fitting manner of administering a system of laws which their very satiieds 
acknowledge need to be administered with judgment and discretion, and, 
above all, with discriminating kindness? Is the scheme we have been speaking 
of humane? Does it ‘‘ care for the poor” as they ought, as they have a right, 
to be cared for? Is the first and great rule of Christian charity, of “doing 
unto others as we would others do to us,” the principle which ought to per- 
vade and regulate all our communications with one another, fulfilled in this 
instance? If unexpected poverty should suddenly come upon any of us, 
brought on by no fault of our own, would it not be felt as the very extremity 
of harshness and cruelty if we were shut up in rigorous confinement, scarcely 
less strict than that to which the felon is subjected, with no hope of release, 
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me 
| hae till death itself should come to free us from this living death? Is not this 
thd board of guardians aware, that no stronger feelings prevail in humble life— 
ae call them prejudices, if you will, yet they are not unnatural prejudices, and 
in others, besides the ignorant and superstitious, entertain them quite as strongly 


as they do—than those which relate to the rites of sepulture? The most 
abject of the poor would cheerfully, even gladly, submit to the greatest ex- 
tremities of privation and suffering, sooner than be deprived of what is their 
} most undoubted right, of having their remains after death, when they are 
fis released from the mortal ills of poverty, deposited with decent ceremonial in 
i the parish church-yard. 

We wish to give a parting hint to the chaplain that is to be. We beg of 
him to remember, that although he may be able, with a clear conscience and 
one untouched with compunctious visitings, to perform the other duties of his 
situation to the complete satisfaction of his employers, yet it will behove him 
to be on his guard, lest, when after reading the burial service in the uncon- 
secrated workhouse church-yard, he render himself amenable to episcopal 


censure,—a punishment which might perhaps, under such circumstances, be 
| remitted, if a proper application were made to the Home Office,—and also 
bring himself within the penalties of the ecclesiastical courts, which it is in 


the power of any one to enforce who pleases. We cannot, however, bring 

ourselves to imagine that this attempt to lower the respectability of the 

clerical profession, by imposing duties inconsistent with the obedience a 

clergyman owes to the canons, and rewarding this deviation from duty by a 
pittance hardly exceeding in amount the wages of a bricklayer’s labourer, 
will ever be successful. The establishment of parochial medical clubs under 
the patronage of the poor law commissioners, must have by this time done 
quite enough in the way of lowering the estimation of professional men in the 
eyes of the public. 


LITURGY AMONG DISSENTERS. 


“In the press, and will be published on January Ist, 1837, in 8vo, with very 
commanding type and superior paper, 
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“Services suited to the solemnization of matrimony—the administration of 
baptism—the celebration of the Lord’s supper—the visitation of the sick—and 
the burial of the dead; extracted, arranged, abridged, and altered from the 
offices of the church of E ngland; with eighty-four original hymns, adapted to 
the several occasions. By WiLL AM Benso Cottyer, D.D., LL.D., &e. &e. 

: “London: Samuel Bagster, 15, Paternoster Row.” —(Advertisement in 
H Evangelical Magazine, for Puecete.) 
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OPERATION OF THE TITHE COMMUTATION ACT. 
Abridged from the Cambridge Chronicle. ) 
In the parish of Bradwell-by-the-sea a meeting took place on the Ist of De- 
cember, after proper notice; Mr. H. Dixon, assistant commissioner, being 
present. A map of the parish, and rate-books, &c., were produced. It 


appeared the parish contains 4733 acres, consisting of 3158 arable land, 1071 
grass, 67 woodland, 411 homesteads, &c., and 26 public roads. The rated 
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amount to the poor (in the Malden union) is 4135/. 10s.; and the average of 
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RECTOR'S STATEMENT. 
* The composition for tithe for the last seven years, with the £ a d, 
several occupiers - - - - - - - 1329 11 10 
Amount of poor, surveyor, and county rates, on tithe paid by the 


occupiers annually, on an average of seven years antecedent 
to Christmas, 1835 -- - - « . - : 138 3 7f{ 





£1467 15 53} 
‘« The government and ecclesiastical annual charges on the 
tithes are— 


Land tax - - - - « . £66 4 5 
Tenths - - - - - - 417 8 
Visitation fees (average) - - - 110 0 





ties 3 
“The government and ecclesiastical charges I have paid as tithe-owner 
the amount I[ claim, subject to all these charges and outgoings, is 16001. per 
annum. “Tuomas ScHREIBER.” 


The commissioner remarked, that it appeared the reductions had been 50J. 
per cent. in 1829; in 1830, none; in 1831, 25; in 1832, none; in 1833, 
15/.; in 1834, 20¢.; in 1835, 15/.;—making an average of 18/. per cent., or 
240/.; leaving a clear composition of 1090/.—[In the statement from which 
this is abridged, a great heap of remarks are, in this place, attributed to the 
commissioner, about the probable abolition of church rates, the contemplated 
charge of county rates on the consolidated fund, &c., as being likely to reduce 
the rates for the future; but it is not stated that the commissioner told the 
parties, as the Editor has been informed he really did, that they had no right 
whatever to look to such contingent reductions in making their agreement 
with the rector. . B. M.) 

Mr. Schreiber, the rector, on this, offered to give up, for the future, 9/. per 
cent. out of the 18/. which he had given heretofore; remarking, however, 
that this was given to landlords, not, as the produce had been, to tenants. 

The rector now withdrew, and the commissioner informed the parties that 
it was necessary, according to the act, to take notice of the reductions made 
by the rector ; but that, as his deductions (e. g., 501. percent. in one year,) had 
been extraordinarily liberal, he thought that recourse ought to be had to the 
clause empowering the commissioner to allow 20/. per cent. to meet cases of 
hardship. 

The meeting then offered 13001. per annum, out of which all rates, taxes, 
and assessments, parliamentary or parochial, were to be paid. 

The rector accepted this proposal, and arrangements were made to carry 
it into effect. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Tne annual report of this Society has just been published, and distributed 
amongst the subscribers. 
‘** The first object to which the attention of the members is directed is the 
my increase in the circulation of the Society’s gece The total num- 
er of works of every class circulated since the last report has amounted to 
= 0 millions four hundred and seventy- five thousand one hundred and seventy-two, 
being tan increase during the year of 197,124. 
“It is ve ry gratifying to observe, that this amount includes a large propor- 
tion of the holy sc riptures and of the liturgy of the church of England; the 
numbers circulated being 186,974 bibles and testaments, and 192,082 prayer- 
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till death itself should come to free us from this living death? Is not this 
board of guardians aware, that no stronger feelings prevail in humble life— 
call them prejudices, if you will, yet they are not unnatural prejudices, and 
others, besides the ignorant and superstitious, entertain them quite as strongly 
as they do—than those which relate to the rites of sepulture? The most 
abject of the poor would cheerfully, even gladly, submit to the greatest ex- 
tremities of privation and suffering, sooner than be deprived of what is their 
most undoubted right, of having their remains after death, when they are 
released from the mortal ills of poverty, deposited with decent ceremonial in 
the parish church-yard. 

We wish to give a parting hint to the chaplain that is to be. We beg of 
him to remember, that although he may be able, with a clear conscience and 
one untouched with compunctious visitings, to perform the other duties of his 
situation to the complete satisfaction of his employers, yet it will behove him 
to be on his guard, lest, when after reading the burial service in the uncon- 
secrated workhouse church-yard, he render himself amenable to episcopal 
censure,—a punishment which might perhaps, under such circumstances, be 
remitted, if a proper application were made to the Home Office,—and also 
bring himself within the penalties of the ecclesiastical courts, which it is in 
the power of any one to enforce who pleases. We cannot, however, bring 
ourselves to imagine that this attempt to lower the respectability of the 
clerical profession, by imposing duties inconsistent with the obedience a 
clergyman owes to the canons, and rewarding this deviation from duty by a 
pittance hardly exceeding in amount the wages of a bricklayer’s labourer, 
will ever be successful. The establishment of parochial medical clubs under 
the patronage of the poor law commissioners, must have by this time done 
quite enough in the way of lowering the estimation of professional men in the 
eyes of the public. 


LITURGY AMONG DISSENTERS. 


*‘In the press, and will be published on January 1st, 1837, in 8vo, with very 
commanding type and superior paper, 


“Services suited to the solemnization of matrimony—the administration of 
baptism—the celebration of the Lord’s supper—the visitation of the sick—and 
the burial of the dead; extracted, arranged, abridged, and altered from the 
offices of the church of England ; with eighty-four original hymns, adapted to 
the several occasions. By Wiit1am Benso Cottyer, D.D., LL.D., &e. &e. 

“London: Samuel Bagster, 15, Paternoster Row.” —(Advertisement in 
Evangelical Magazine, for December.) 
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OPERATION OF THE TITHE COMMUTATION ACT. 
( Abridged from the Cambridge Chronicle. ) 


In the parish of Bradwell-by-the-sea a meeting took place on the Ist of De- 
cember, after proper notice; Mr. H. Dixon, assistant commissioner, being 
present. A map of the parish, and rate-books, &c., were produced. It 
appeared the parish contains 4733 acres, consisting of 3158 arable land, 1071 
grass, 67 woodland, 411 homesteads, &c., and 26 public roads. The rated 
amount to the poor (in the Malden union) is 4135/. 10s.; and the average of 
the whole rates for the seven vears previous to Christmas, 1835, is 9411. 
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RECTOR'S STATEMENT. 
«“ The composition for tithe for the last seven years, with the £ a, d, 
several occupiers - - - - . - - °1329 11 10 
Amount of poor, surveyor, and county rates, on tithe paid by the 


occupiers annually, on an average of seven years antecedent 
to Christmas, 1835 -- - : am : - ~ 138 3 7 


£1467 15 5} 
‘“« The government and ecclesiastical annual charges on the 
tithes are— 


Land tax - - - - - - £66 4 5 
Tenths - - - ° = m 417 8 
Visitation fees (average) - ~ : 110 0 
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“The government and ecclesiastical charges I have paid as tithe-owner ; 
the amount I claim, subject to all these charges and outgoings, is 16001. per 
annum. “Tuomas ScHREIBER.” 


The commissioner remarked, that it appeared the reductions had been 50i. 
per cent. in 1829; in 1830, none; in 1831, 25/.; in 1832, none; in 1833, 
15/.; in 1834, 20/.; in 1835, 15/.;—making an average of 18/. per cent., or 
240/.; leaving a clear composition of 1090/.—[In the statement from which 
this is abridged, a great heap of remarks are, in this place, attributed to the 
commissioner, about the probable abolition of church rates, the contemplated 
charge of county rates on the consolidated fund, &c., as being likely to reduce 
the rates for the future; but i¢ is not stated that the commissioner told the 
parties, as the Editor has been informed he really did, that they had no right 
whatever to look to such contingent reductions in making their agreement 
with the rector.—Epb. B. M.] 

Mr. Schreiber, the rector, on this, offered to give up, for the future, 9l. per 
cent. out of the 18/. which he had given heretofore; remarking, however, 
that this was given to landlords, not, as the produce had been, to tenants. 

The rector now withdrew, and the commissioner informed the parties that 
it was necessary, according to the act, to take notice of the reductions made 
by the rector ; but that, as his deductions (e. g., 501. percent. in one year,) had 
been extraordinarily liberal, he thought that recourse ought to be had to the 
msi: empowering the commissioner to allow 20/. per cent. to meet cases of 
vardship. 

The mbsting then offered 13001. per annum, out of which all rates, taxes, 
and assessments, parliamentary or parochial, were to be paid, 


The rector accepted this proposal, and arrangements were made to carry 
it into effect. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Tue annual report of this Society has just been published, and distributed 
amongst the subscribers. 

“The first object to which the attention of the members is directed is the 
great increase in the circulation of the Society’s publications. The total num- 
ber of works of every class circulated since the last report has amounted to 
two millions four hundred and seventy-five thousand one hundred and seventy-two, 
being an increase during the year of 197,124. 

_ “It is very gratifying to observe, that this amount includes a large propor- 
tion of the holy scriptures and of the liturgy of the church of England; the 
numbers circulated being 186,974 bibles and testaments, and 192,082 prayer- 
00ks. 
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‘ [n addition to this, the Committee of General Literature and Education 
have issued publications, including the ‘‘ Saturday Magazine,” to the amount 
of 4,070,100. 

“The income of the Society has also had a proportional increase. The 
general receipts during the year have amounted to 80,392l. 8s., being an in- 
crease upon the receipts of the preceding year of more than seven thousand 
pounds,” 

The money grants during the year in aid of the Society’s objects abroad 
amount to 5420/., distributed amongst fifteen places in various sums. Also 
gratuitous grants of books for schools, lending libraries, emigrants, ships’ 
crews, prisons, &c., have been made to the number of 93. 


FOREIGN TRANSLATION COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


A ctrcunar having been sent, during the last fortnight or three weeks, to the 
clergy and chief laity of the Archdeaconry of Chichester, a public meeting 
was held in the Council Chamber, on Tuesday, December 13th; the Lord 
Bishop in the chair. The following resolutions were then moved and seconded 
in order :— 
1. That a Society be formed, to be called ‘‘ The Chichester Diocesan Asso- 
ciation, in aid of the Foreign Translation Committee, established by the 
pee for Promoting C hristian Knowledge.’ 
That the Lord Bishop of the Diocese be requested to express his appro- 
bation of the Association, by consenting to become the president. 
That the following noblemen, clergymen, and gentlemen, be requested 
ais accept respectively the offices undernamed : 
Vice-presidents—The Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Egremont, the very 
Rey. the Dean of Chichester, the venerable the Archdeacon of Chichester. 

Committee— All clergy subscribing, W. — Poyntz, Esq. M. P., John 
Abel Smith, Esq. M. P., Richard Pryme, Esq.,C. Scrace Dickens, Esq., 
Charles Shirley, Esq., Charles Baker, Esq. 

Treasurer—The Rev. R. Tredcroft. 

Secretaries—The Rev. J. 'T. Upton, the Rev. H. E. Manning. 

ye oa William Gruggen. 

That this meeting, deeply feeling the insufficiency of man, in his own 
watt strength, to do anything effectually in the service of God, desire, in 
the outset of their endeavours, to commit the furtherance and success of this 
and every Christian work to his gracious help and favour, praying that this 
Association may be continually prospered, to the enlargement of Christ’s 
church, and to the glory of his great name. 

The thanks of the meeting were then given to the Mayor of Chichester, for 
his kindness in permitting the use of the Council Chamber; and also most 
respectfully offered to the Bishop, for his lordship’s kind and able conduct in 
the chair. 

A very large number of the clergy of the archdeaconry of Chichester were 
present, and from 150 to 200 of the chief persons of the city and neighbour- 
hood. 

Notice was given of an account opened at Messrs. Ridge and Co., bankers, 
for subscriptions ; and about thirty-five names were immediately taken down 
in the room, of whom twenty-six were clergy. The collection amounted to 
nearly 262. One of the secretaries usiaineel that he had received a letter, 
signed “A | Ayman, ” enclosing a 101. Bank of England note. 

‘The most sanguine ho pes are entertained that this good beginning may be 
followed up by a very great increase of subscribers throughout the “archdea- 
conry; and that, in the archdeaconry of Lewes, an association of the same 
kind ‘will be speedily formed, under the common patronage of the bishop. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPALRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetTInG of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday, the 19th of December; the Lord Bishop of London in the chair. 
There were present the Bishops of St. Asaph, Rochester, and Hereford; Lord 
Bexley, the Hon. Mr. Justice Park, and Mr, Justice Gaselee ; Revds. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, H. H. Norris, and T. Bowdler; Joshua Watson, Samuel 
Bosanquet, Newell Connop, jun., J. 8. Salt, James Cocks, E. H. Locker, H. 
J. Barchard, Benjamin Harrison, William Cotton, Esqrs., &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards repairing the 
abbey church at Malvern; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Stoke-lane, 
in the county of Somerset ; enlarging the church at Langton Herring, in the 
county of Dorset; building a church at Portsea a, in the county of South- 
ampton; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Snenton, in the county of 
Nottingham; repewing the church at Llandew, in the county of Brecon; 
enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Glasbury, in the counties of Radnor 
and Brecon; repairing the chapel at Ivy Bridge, in the county of Devon ; 
repewing the church at Tagby, in the county of Leicester; building a chapel 
at Wildsworth, in the parish of Laughton and county of Lincoln. 


SALISBURY DIOCESAN CHURCH BUILDING ASSOCIATION, 
(Abridged from the Salisbury Herald.) 


On Tuesday, November 29, a public meeting was held at the Council Cham- 
ber, Salisbury, for the formation of an Association in aid of the Building, &c., 
of Churches in the Diocese of Sarum, which now comprehends the greater 
part of the county of Wilts, and that of Dorset, which has been lately restored 
to it. The Earl of Shaftes bury was in the chair; and notwithstanding the 
very unfavourable state of the weather, (it being the morning of the late heavy 
storm,) the assemblage both of laity and clergy, from the two counties, was 
very numerous, and most highly respectable. A series of resolutions was in- 
troduced to the meeting by H.C. Sturt, Esq., M.P.; George Eyre, Esq. ; 
Major Olivier; Ambrose a eg Esq.; John Ravenhill, Esq. ; the Dean of 
Salisbury ; the Hon. and sng” Spor Bouverie; the Revs. Archdeacon Mac- 
dnuadd: Archdeac on Buckle, . Dalby, Hl. F. Yeatman, F. Fulford, G. C. 
Glyna, T. A. Methuen, J. Wi, sire N. Smart, and S. R. Capel; and some 
most admirable speeches were delivered, warmly advocating the cause. The 
Rev. G. P. Lowther was appointed Diocesan Secretary, and J. H. Jacob, Esq., 
Diocesan Treasurer. The diocese is divided into three parts, commensurate 
with the three archdeaconries, and committees are to be appointed for the 
management of the affairs of each, in connexion with the diocesan committee 
at Salisbury ; and an annual general meeting is to be held in succession at 
Salisbury, Dorchester, and Devizes. At least one-fourth of the subscriptions 
are to be annually transmitted to the Parent Incorporated Society in London. 
Lords Lansdowne and Digby, the Lords Lieutenant for Wilts and Dorset, are 
the patrons; the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, president ; and all donors of 1001, 
or of 56/. with an annual subscription of 5/., vice-presidents. Beside those 
mentioned above, there were present at the meeting, Wadham Wyndham, Esq., 
M.P.; Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P.; E. Baker, Esq.; G. Matcham, Esq. ; &e. 
Contributions were made to the amount of 2,400/., and considerable additions 
have been since made to it. Lord Shafte sbury has given 50l., and 51. pec 
annum ; the Marquis of Bath, the Bishop of Salisbury, and Joseph Neeld, Esq., 
M.P., each 2001.; Hon. S. Herbert, M.P., T. H.S. B. Estcourt, Esq., M.P., 
John Neeld, Esq., M.P., W.H. Ludlow, Esq., the Dean of Salisbury, Rev. 
H. Harvey, Rev . E. Edgell, Rev. E. Whinfield, Mrs. Bailward, and three 
Misses Bailw ard, each 1001.; H.C. Sturt, Esq., M.P., Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
Bart., Dr, Woodcock, Rev. James Michel, Rev. F. Dyson, Rev. F. Fulford, 
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each 501.; Rev. Chancellor Marsh, 25/.; the Archdeacons of Sarum, Wilts, 
and Dorset, each 201.; &c. 


CONVOCATION.—PETITION OF THE CLERGY RESIDING NEAR 
BURY ST. EDMONDS. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


We, the er rer e Clergy in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmund’s, beg 
leave to approach your Majesty with every feeling of attachment to your 
Majesty’s person, and of reverence for your Majesty’s high office, as King, 
Defender of the Faith, and Temporal Head of the Church in England and 
Ireland, and humbly to present unto your Majesty— 

That the Church of Christ, in all ages and countries, has possessed and ex- 
ercised the right of consulting upon ecclesiastical affairs, by means of diocesan, 
provincial, and national synods or councils; that this right was given to his 
church by the Lord himself, has never been denied by godly princes, and can- 
not justly be taken away.* 

That the Church of England, in common with every other branch of Christ’s 
universal Church, enjoyed and exercised this right for many generations, from 
the first introduction of Christianity into this kingdom ; and that much benefit 
resulted therefrom.t 

That your Majesty’s predecessor, King Edward the First, having assembled 
the representatives of the burghers in what is now called the House of Com- 
mons for the purposes of the state, especially to enable them to tax them- 
selves, assembled the Clergy by their representatives in what is now called 
the House of Convocation, for the same purposes. } 

That the House of Convocation, though originally instituted for the pur- 
pose of enabling the clergy to tax themselves, in the course of time acted as 
an ecclesiastical synod; and, in point of fact, has ever since been regarded 
as the national council of the Church of England, being composed of the bishops 
and dignitaries, and of the representatives of the different chapters and the 
inferior clergy.$ 

That at the time of the Reformation under King Henry the Eighth, when 
important alterations were made in ecclesiastical affairs, his Majesty con- 
sulted Convocation upon them; and, as important measures are now recom- 
mended to your Majesty by your present Church Commissioners, especially 
the suppression of a vast many cathedral appointments, we humbly pray that 
your Majesty will not sanction this change of ecclesiastical property without 
consulting the Clergy in Convocation assembled. 

That from the time of King Henry the Eighth to the beginning of the reign 
of King George the First, Convocation was consulted upon ecclesiastical 
affairs, and that no important alterations were made in the church without its 
consent. || 

That it is to Convocation we owe, under God, all that is most valuable in 
our church—our Scriptural Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies.4] 

That in the reign of King George the First, his Majesty was persuaded to 
put a stop to the proceedings of Convocation against the unorthodox opinions 
of Bishop Hoadley, by a prorogation; since which time Convocation, though 
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* Proofs— Acts, vi. 2; xv. 6. Seealso Dr. Burton's History of the Church during 
the first four centuries, and Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law on Convocation. 
t Burn, as taken from Archbishop Wake’s State of the Church. Also, Hody’s 
History of English Councils and Convocations. 
¢ Hume's History of England, Edward First. —Wake.— Burn. 
§ Hooke *r, Sth book of Eccles. Polity. Also, 139th Canon, quoted by Burn. 
|) Any History of England, or of the Church of England. 


€ Bishop Mant’s edition of the Book of Common Prayer, Preface to Articles and 
Canons. 
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regularly summoned and assembled every new Parliament, has not been per- 
mitted to do business.* 

That so long as no alterations in ecclesiastical affairs were contemplated, 
this silencing of Convocation was only a negative evil—the not permitting 
them to do good, and make such judicious alterations as are rendered neces- 
sary by the lapse of time, and the change in everything human; but that to 
keep Convocation silent any longer, whilst important alterations in the church 
are not only contemplated, but are actually in progress, would, in the opinion 
of vour Majesty’s petitioners, be a positive evil of great magnitude. 

That by the constitution of our country, in church and state, Convocation 
is clearly recognised as one of the four estates of the realm, without whose 
joint consent no alterations in ecclesiastical affairs can justly or constitution- 
ally be made. 

That this is no private opinion of your Majesty's dutiful petitioners, but the 
deliberate judgment of the most celebrated divines.t 

That Convocation not having been permitted to do business for one hundred 
years, when no ecclesiastical alterations were contemplated, can be no suffi- 
cient reason why it should not be allowed to act now, when alterations in 
ecclesiastical property, discipline, and rights are proposed, greater than any 
that have taken place since the Reformation. eer 

That by the Act of Submission, passed in the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth, Convocation cannot lawfully proceed to business 
without the permission of the sovereign. 

We therefore humbly, but earnestly, pray that your Majesty may be pleased 
to consult the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church about the expediency 
and propriety of allowing the Convocation now in existence to proceed to 
business ; and that your Majesty may be pleased to consult your legal advisers 
as to whether alterations in ecclesiastical property and discipline can consti- 
tutionally be made without the consent of Convocation; and that your Ma- 
jesty will not sanction any further alterations in ecclesiastical affairs till the 
proposed measures have received the assent of the House of Convocation, as 
well as passed the two Houses of Parliament. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


INFANT SCHOOLS.—TRAINING TEACHERS. 
( To the Editor of the British Magazine. ) 


Sir,—lI have read the resolutions of the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society, and collect from them, that it is designed shortly to establish a model 
school for training teachers under the auspices of that institution. The general 
tenour of the resolutions, as well as that adopted upon this particular subject, 
is calculated to convey an impression to the public, that there is not any other 
provision made or making to supply the exigencies of infant schools in this 
respect. Such, however, I am happy to say is not the real state of the case; 
and I trust that I may be allowed a place in the pages of your Magazine, in 
order to set the public right in this matter, and to do justice to an institution, 
the interests of which I am bound by my office, as well as a strong sense of 
duty, to uphold and support. 

Our parochial Infant School, in Tufton-street, Westminster, professes to offer 
the advantages of training to teachers of infant schools; not indeed at present 
to the extent, or in the manner, I could wish; but it does offer them even 


——  ————— -—- —_--— _ I 





* Smollett’s History of England, George First. 
+ Hooker, 8th book.—The Parliament of England, together with the Convocation 


annexed thereunto, is that whereupon the very essence of all government within this 
kingdom doth depend. 
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now ; and arrangements are being made to remedy its deficiencies, and to 
render it such as | have no doubt a discriminating public will approve. The 
truth of this declaration may be established by the following extract from the 
report of the National Society for promoting the Education of the Poor in the 
principles of the Established Church, for the present year, (page 14.) 

‘‘The committee having been accustomed for some time to assist in the 
building of infant school-rooms, have now found it desirable to make some 
arrangements for the proper training of females for the management of these 
institutions. The rectors of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, with 
the consent of the trustees, have kindly offered the use of their new institution 
in Tufton-street for this purpose; and it is hoped that, by their cooperation, 
the additional business arising out of such an extension of the society’ 
may eventually be placed upon a satisfactory footing.” 

Since the publication of this report the aforesaid arrangements have been 
proceeding, and are now so far matured, that although it may not become that 
body to anticipate the conclusion of its labours in the affair, or to advertise 
the offer of advantages which it is not actually affording in its own name, yet, 
as a responsible manager of the Tufton-street Infant School, | cannot hesitate 
to announce the fact. The teachers to be trained for the future in thfS insti- 
tution will have the benefit of practising the art of teaching infants in the 
school here named, which is united to the National Society, and is under the 
general superintendence of the committee and the parochial clergy. It is in- 
tended, also, that they should be lodged in a neighbouring house, under the 

care of a responsible matron; and from its vicinity to the National Society’s 
Central School, they will be subject, with the school-mistresses that are in 
training at that place, every week, to an examination by a cle ‘rgvyman as to 
their religious proficiency, and the progress they may have made in acquiring 
a knowledge of the system. 

There is an expression in the extract from the society’s report, which, per- 
haps, may excite some surprise; [ allude to the words ‘ female teachers.” It 
appears, as is the fact, that it is designed, at least in the first instance, to try 
whether these institutions cannot be conducted solely by women, and the in- 
fluence of the teacher and the system of the school be assimilated as much as 
possible to the maternal care by which the generality of young families are 
governed almost exclusively. If it be questioned ‘‘ whether women have 
physical strength for the work?” it is answered, that if one woman cannot 
manage a large infant school, two or three women may, and that at a less 
expense than attends upon the employment of a woman and a man; and, 
further, that the doubt implied in the question is met by facts, and that what 
was said at first, theoretically, to be beyond a woman’s strength, is found, 
practically, to be within the range of her natural powers ; and schools are 
being conducted very satisfactorily by women, assisted only by a girl, at 
Bishopsgate, at Marylebone, at St. Botolph, Aldersgate, at Walthamstow, 

Salisbury, &c. To this it may be added, that physical strength is not the 
power W ‘hich should be exercised in the management of infant schools,—it is 
the force of gentleness and the dominion of love which every Christian 
desires to see predominant in such institutions. 

L will not presume to settle, in the compass of a short letter, (which is 
written with another design in view,) the superiority of female tuition in 
infant schools; but there is one question, and a few remarks of some impor- 
tance, with reference to this subject, which, I trust, through your kindness 
and liberality, may be brought before the public, together with the preceding 
notice on this extensively interesting affair. The question is this :—Do 
females, who compete with men for the favour of a public audience, evince 
inferiority of physical power, either in the compass of the voice or the activity 
of the bodily frame? or, Do they, by their patient endurance of difficulties, 
amidst the trials of domestic life, prove that they are less equal to any task 
they may have undertaken than the other sex? The observations referred to 
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are from authorities on this subject, which few of the patrons of infant schools 
are disposed to doubt. 

Mr. Wilderspin, in his ev py before the committee of the House of 
Commons, June, 1835, ans. 301-2, speaking of the information, acquirement, 
and ability, which teachers of infant schools ought to possess, says, ‘‘ but I 
find women are more easily taught, and more desirous to receive instruction in 
those matters, than men.” And the Rev. William Wilson, before a similar com- 
mittee the preceding year, July, 1834, ans. 2182, said, “the great” object (of 
infant schools) “is to form the moral character of the children, and to prepare 
them for further instruction in other schools.” And, although he had stated in 
his Manual of Instruction, 1529, page 27, that it was ‘‘ his aim, in these esta- 
blishments, to assimilate education as much as possible to that of one large 
family,” and that “ education, in the order of Divine Providence, was con- 
ducted under the superintendence both of a father and a mother,”—* the au- 
thority and personal command of the one being as necessary to the regulation 
of the passions, and formation of the habits, of an infant family, as the over- 
flowing affection of the other ;”—yet, in remodelling his school, in the interval 
between writing these remarks and giving his evidence to the committee, he 
appointed a female teacher, with an assistant girl, to the exclusion of a man 
and his wife who had been previously employed ; and this woman and girl 
continue to conduct the institution to the satisfaction of the parishioners, &c. 
What inference can be drawn from such conduct on the part of so intelligent 
and active a patron of infant schools? Surely this:—that he felt he should 
more nearly assimilate his system to the order of Divine Providence and the 
nature of things, by committing to the woman the training up of children 
during their earliest years, in habits of order, attention, cheerful obedience, and 
cleanliness, and imparting to their tender minds the first principles of our most 
holy faith. 

I trust that I shall not be considered, in my allusion to another society in 
the first paragraph of this letter, as trespassing upon the proper courtesy to be 
observed on such points, still less as actuated by a spirit of narrow and un- 
generous rivalry ; but | am called upon to bring forward this statement in 
justice to the school to which I am attached, and to the society with which it 
is united, and which has so long contemplated this plan. 


L am, Sir, your obedient servant, James Hunt, Jun. 
Horseferry Road, 13th December, 1836. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Tue following is a copy of a petition to the Lords, from his Grace the Lord 
Primate and the clergy of the Archdiocese of Armagh, unanimously agreed to 
at a meeting held on the 5th of Decembe ‘+, and at which his Grace presided, 
and 1s now in progress of signature :-— 
‘To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ircland, in Parliament assembled, 
“ The Petition of the Archbishop and Undersigned Cle1 rgy of the Dio- 
cese of Armagh, 
““HuMBLY Sueweta, 

‘“* That your petitioners, in presenting themselves to your Lordships’ House, 
are most anxious to express the profound respect they at all times entertain 
for those decisions which have received the sanction of the L egislature; and it 
is not, therefore, without grave consideration, that they feel themselves con- 
: trained, on this occasion, by the responsibility of their office and station, to 
seek, at your hands, a revision of those regulations upon which the present 
system of National Education in [reland is founded. 

‘‘ After having duly weighed the provisions, and patiently watched the 
operation, of the syste m, they are become more than ever convinced that it 
involves such a compromise and dereliction of the principles of the Established 
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Church as threaten eventually to undermine the stability of the Protestant 
faith in Ireland; and that whilst it professes to extend the benefits 6f educa- 
tion, equally and impartially, to all denominations of Christians, its natural 
tendency and its actual effect seem, in fact, to deprive the children of con- 
scientious Protestants of participation in those benefits, restricting, for the 
most part, the enjoyment of the national funds for education to the members 
of the Roman-catholic communion. 

“ That, however useful scriptural extracts, judiciously chosen, may be in the 
instruction of youth, your petitioners can never be brought to approve ‘of a 
systematic rejection of the Word of God itself, from schools styling themselves 
national, as being not only inconsistent with the avowed principles of their 
Reformed Church, but equally opposed to the Divine command. They also 
hesitate not to affirm that the lessons introduced as a substitute for the scrip- 
tures, both in regard to their omissions and insertions, are manifestly designed 
to avoid collision with certain erroneous opinions, rather than to exhibit to 
the youthful mind the verity of the Gospel in its native simplicity and force. 
At the same time, being compiled in a new translation, (which circumstance 
alone necessarily tends to depreciate and supersede the version put forth by 
Royal authority,) these lessons abound in alterations, not only needless and 
unprofitable, but prejudicial to the true sense of the sacred writings ; whilst 
by their accompanying notes they are calculated to perplex the reader, or to 
confirm him in his religious errors. 

‘‘ Viewing, therefore, the unequal operation of the present system, together 
with its dangerous tendency to unsettle or corrupt the faith of the rising 
generation, and despairing of the introduction of any plan of united education, 
that may reconcile the principles of a Protestant Church with the pretensions 
of that of Rome, your petitioners humbly pray that the present system may 
not be persisted in, but that out of the funds set apart for education in 
Ireland, a portion, such as your lordships shall in your wisdom deem suitable, 
may be appropriated for the endowment and support of schools, to be 
conducted solely on Protestant principles, persuaded that such an arrange- 
ment, liable, as it should seem, to no reasonable objection on the part of Roman 
Catholics, will be found better suited to the divided state of the religious com- 
munity in Ireland, than a system which, by exacting a forced compliance, or a 
dishcnest compromise, from Protestant parents, cannot fail to introduce laxity 
of opinion on essential points, or to perpetuate that disagreement and conten- 
tion, of which it has already proved a fertile source. 

“And your petitioners, &c.” 





CHURCH MATTERS. 





CHAPTER OF CANTERBURY. 


Tue readers of this Magazine will doubtless have seen the remon- 
strance of the Chapter of Canterbury against the Dean and Chapters’ 
Bill, which appeared in the newspapers about December 13th.* 
It is understood that similar papers have been drawn up elsewhere, 
particularly at Winchester. Is it beyond all hope that the Com- 
missioners may feel able to attend to these remonstrances? Can they 
not, at least, so far modify the bill as not reduce all the chapters 
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* It was intended to print the document in this number, but its length renders 
that impossible. It must be printed as a Record next month; but having been in 
the papers, it is not required now. 
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to one level? Surely at Ely some additional stalls might -be- left 
and annexed to professorships at Cambridge, now hardly provided 
for at all; for example, the Hebrew and Greek ee 
So at Durham, as well as Oxford, where the principle is admitted. 
Could not a few, too, be saved for annexation to the important office 
of archdeacon, a principle recognised in the bill as applicable to St. 
Paul's ? At Durham, an act passed long ago annexing a stall instead 
of a living to the archdeaconry of Durham, by which the living will al- 
ways have aresident incumbent ; but how much more important would 
it be to annex a stall to one of the smadler livings at Newcastle, and 
make the archdeacon of Northumberland the incumbent, so as to fix a 
great church officer, with sufficient revenue, at a place especially 
wanting such a head to the clergy and church laity. So of Ipswich, 
where a stall of Norwich attached to the archdeaconry of Suffolk 
would be a great benefit, and of several other places. The non-resi- 
dentiary stalls, again, are the remaining monuments of the most ancient 
of our secular clergy. Most of them (except some of those at St.,Paaal’s, 
and afew others,) are so small, that their resources would seem to add 
little to the fund for increasing small livings. Where livings are 
attached to them, these livings are usually poor, and then it would 
seem that the stalls might be annexed, and thus saved. ‘They are 
very acceptable to the clergy as marks of honour, though their value is 
often almost nothing, and, in many cases, actually nothing. 

The point, however, which they, who feel hopeless now as to keep- 
ing many more of the larger stalls, must feel deeply anxious about, is 
the so modifying the other parts of the bill as to provide completely for 
the full and efficient performance of that service which, whatever 
Puritans may say, can never fail, year by year, to produce the most 
salutary effect on thousands and thousands—the effect of which, indeed, 
on feeling minds, can hardly be over calculated. It is not the securing 
livings for the minor canons, but the keeping up their full number, 
and so ordering things that a large portion of them should always 
attend the service, which would be the real mode of doing good. 

Suggestions like these are made with diffidence, for they must, 
of course, have occurred to the commissioners. But if the difficulties 
of carrying them into execution are not quite insuperable, their adop- 
tion would give warm satisfaction to the clergy, and to all true church- 
men among the laity. 

It is impossible now to go into the subject at large. A long article, 
which was to have been used, arrived too late, and time has only 
allowed the throwing these hasty lines together. 

The deep grief expressed at the first view of the proposed changes 
has never subsided; nay, as fur as regards the alterations in our 
cathedrals, where learning has so often found, and might again find, 
a home, and where the best feelings of the heart are nourished by the 
strains of the daily service, that regret has increased, and the con- 
viction of the blow offered to the learning of the church has increased 
too. But, be it from error of judgment, from that hopelessness which 
is almost a crime, or from whatever cause, from the hour they were pro- 
posed, it has seemed that some such changes as these, at /east, must, in the 


Vout. XI.—Jan. 1837. M 
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32 CHURCH MATTERS. 
ordinary course of things, be effected. The solitary hope of avoiding 
them passed away at once, and its failure is a subject too painful 
to be dwelt on. ‘To look to other things—humanly speaking, where 
two parties almost equal are fighting for the mastery, and try ing 
to outbid one another for popular favour, all interests not directly 
connected with the advancement of either party must suffer fearfully. 
The voice of the country is the only human resource left; and, 
although the country would seem to be awakening, and, after perhaps 
no long season, the people will mourn over that which their own will 
or their consent effected, it does not seem that now any appeal to the 
country for the maintenance of the cathedrals unchanged would find 
such a response as politicians would be compelled to attend to. Propo- 
sals for their utter destruction would doubtless be resisted at once ; 
but the prospect of keeping them, with some modifications, does away 
the chance of resistance. 

The writer fears that he differs from many, with whom he agrees in 
other respects, in an earnest wish that all these church questions should 
be settled at once. Whatever might have been the case, if strong 
movements had been made by the parties concerned in January, 
1835, when the first Report appeared, the question is widely different 
now. The principle of redistribution is carried, and is at work. ‘Time 
has passed, and men are accustomed to the notion that a change 
in the chapters is to take place. Little as that may seem to be, it is 
a giant step, and cannot (humanly speaking) be retrodden. It is 
vain now to blame one another, and inquire what might have been 
done, who should have moved, and how each might have moved most 
effectually. Nothing has been done; and, unless the experience of 
ages fails, a change in the chapters, deeply, most deeply, to be 
mourned, by those, at least, who think as the writer of these lines 
does, will assuredly happen. What can now be hoped for, as it seems 
to him, can be but to modify, and then to get the question set at rest. 
kor the radicals and dissenters assuredly desire to kee p it open, and 
hope to seize the whole of chapter property for church-rates. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
THERE is one quality possessed by the chief newspaper writers, 
which isan object, if not of envy, yet of wonder—their power of per- 
petually writing on the same subject, if necessary. Other men form 
their opinion on a given subject, express it decide dly and vehemently, 
if need be, for a time, and then, by the common laws of human ac tion, 
get tired of it, whatever be its importance, and find a difficulty in 
speaking or writing of it with any strength of expression or feeling 
again. If they have not changed their opinion, on fair reconsideration, 
and if they are not inclined to shrink from that which they delivered, 
they feel a dislike to going through the same round of thoughts, and 
writing the same words over again. Such is the writer's feeling as to 
this new university scheme. This Magazine has repeatedly urged 
the strangeness of a university which is to teach nothing; which is to 
be appointed and regulated by the Home Office; which does not 
exist for any one purpose ever known to belong to an university 
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before, except granting degrees; which cannvt give education if i 

would, for it cannot possibly know anything of the dieestheuneee 
which influence the character of candidates for its degrees, nor so regu- 
late their modes of living and acting as to educe and develop their 
faculties; which does not even seek to do so, but to give degrees (if 
former explanations are to be credited) on the express ground of sub- 
stituting instruction in this or that branch for education; which will 
consequently send forth men with honours and distinctions who, 
beyond a proficiency in Greek, or the differential calculus, or 
chemistry, as the case may be, may, and often will, be ignorant 
persons, ‘without one single higher faculty dev eloped, but as confident 
as if all their faculties were fully called into action, and as ready 

to give out their dicta on all subjects, human and’ ‘divine, as if they 
knew something about them. This Magazine has, again and again, 

urged the objections to a scheme which should declare that religion 
is no necessary ingredient in human education, but that the , highest 
distinctions which can be given to successful schemes of study 
may, and ought to be, given, not only to those who have not 
made religion the foundation of all things, but to those who may 
have systematically rejected it; which (put it as one will) does 
what in it lies, though its power doubtless is very small, to depre- 
ciate the necessity for all study of religion on the part of the young. 

This has all been said in this Magazine again and again; nor does 
subsequent reflexion suggest any alteration in the views, or any higher 
regard for the scheme. It seems, then, hardly necessary to say more, 
to rewrite former paragraphs, and re-echo unchanged opinions. The 
only new feature in the matter is, the actual formation of this strange 
anomalous body, and the weakness of it, as exhibited at first, when, in 
all common prudence, its founders should have come forward in all 
their strength. In the medical department, especially, where the 
most plausible case had doubtless been made out for a granting of 
degrees in London, the weakness is remarkable. Not one leading 
physician in London, even of the strongest ministerial politics—one or 
two respectable gentlemen, doubtless, but that is all; two or three 
practising apothecaries and surgeons; andan eminent name at Dublin 
as a conductor of the London University! What can come of this ? 

If not one of the leading physic ians or surgeons could be drawn in, 
what will be the reputation of the degree given by men not themselves 
contained in this list, but to be found and employed for money by those, 
notintluential, gentlemen, who are on the list ? The last observation is, 

indeed, general for all branches. Every one knows that where there 
are eminent names on the list they are put there, not as the working 
men, but as mere show names. They are to examine, the charter 
says, by themselves, or others whom they are to appoint. Every 

one, of course, knows that the Bishop of Durham cannot leave his 
diocese, Mr. Airy his observatory, Mr. Lefevre the Poor Law Com- 
tuission, or Captain Beaufort his office, to set Greek themes or pro- 
blems in geometry and algebra to raw students. These are eminent 
lames beyond all doubt, but, by the hature of the case, are obviously 
only show names on the list. Who will be the examiners? Where 
are we to find persons, unless the Hlouse of Commons will vote good 
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salaries, who will give up their time to examinations, being competent 
to do so? In the old universities, resident fellows, already provided 
for in some degree, felt it an honour and a duty to hold these high 
offices; but in London there are no such persons. Men who are 
to be brought there, must be paid; and, if they are competent for the 
work, must be very highly paid. Now, these appointments cannot 
be made mere government jobs. Any one may be good enough for 
a charity commissioner, or assistant poor law commissioner? &c, &c., 
and therefore all these appointments can be given to strengthen govern- 
ment influence. But unless the young whigs to be appointed by this 
senate happen to be really excellent scholars, and capital mathe- 
maticians, what becomes of the reputation of the degrees of the new 
university? It will be dangerous to try this; and yet if government 
cannot use the appointments in this way, will it go to the House of 
Commons for 500/. or G00/. a year for each examiner ? 

But again, does this new senate mean to publish the names of the 
examiners annually? If not, what confidence will students have in 
them? At Cambridge and Oxford the names of the examiners are 
published for months before, and for years after; and consequently, 
they know that the ability, attention, and justice, which are expected 
from examiners generally, will be expected from them individually ; 
and that a want of these qualities would be fatal to their reputation. 
The young men feel perfect security from this publicity. But who 
will like to be examined by A, B, C, or D, caught at the moment in 
some flying trip to London, and then forgotten? ‘This may sound 
absurd ; but be it remembered, that if the senate now appointed, does 
appoint and publish the names of examiners, then this senate is 
functus officio; and the credit of the degrees will rest on the exami- 
ners, not on the show names. ‘This is a very serious dilemma, and 
one which will puzzle the new university considerably. 





CHURCH RATES, 


‘* Leaving churchmen to discuss among themselves what the ( Quarterly ) reviewer, in humble 
imitation of the Methodist Conference scribe, threatens touching * the authority of the keys,’ we 
conclude by expressing our perfect concurrence in two of his closing observations, The first 
is, that the church, so far from sustaining a pecuniary loss by the abolition of the rate, would 
experience a gain. This we really believe. The second is, that the question ef church-rates 
is ‘ no less a one than that of the severance or non-severance of Church and State ;’ for, as 
he elsewhere remarks, ‘a national church unsupported by the nation’ is an ‘ auomaly.’ In 
this view of the subject, also, we cordially agree ; and therefore we deem it of the last im- 
portance that the J)issenters should put forth their whole strength on the occasion. The 
church-rate gone, the establishment itself will be an easy prey.”’—CurisTian ApvocaTs. 


Tur subject of the most pressing interest at the present moment is, 
church rates; or, in other words, the question whether there is to be 
an establishment of religion by law or not. It is not because there‘is 
any real or strong feeling in the country against church rates that the ’ 
danger is imminent, but from the peculiar circumstances of the govern- 
ment. During last session it was too weak to know whether it could 
carry any of its own measures; and, in point of fact, abandoned two 
important ones at the command of the radical party. It has since 
obviously become weaker still; and, of course, such a government, 
the weaker it is, the more dangerous is it. To retain its power and 
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gain adherents, it will make more sacrifices of its own Opinion and 
wishes to the most extravagant and reckless parties. At the close of 
last session, Lord John Russell, under the influence of fear, attempted 
to modify a positive pledge which he gave to support church rates ; 
and now, although no indication whatever has been made on part of 
any respectable portion of the community of a feeling against chureh 
rates, yet since a miserable and contemptible meeting has been 
held, with such a person as Mr. Charles Lushington in the chair, and 
since such persons as he and the dissenters, aided by Messrs. Hume, 
Gully, Duncombe, Wakley, Grote, and Co., choose to make this the 
point of attack; and since the said Messrs. Gully, Lushington, Dun- 
combe, Wilks, Wakley, Grote, and Co. have each a vote—who will 
answer for the result? ‘The truth is, that the dissenters are now 
playing their last stake. ‘The church is gaining ground every day in 
the country. Whether people have learned to see the value of chapters, 
or have acquired sane views as to pluralities, is not the question; but 
the church, wherever it comes into contact with dissent, beats it to 
pieces. New churches everywhere, thronged with congregations, and 
calls for more everywhere, are alone a sufficient proof of the truth of 
this assertion. The “ envious eye malign” of dissent regards this sight 
with fear and hatred, and sees clearly that nothing but a desperate 
struggle at this moment can save it from utter destruction. Its hope 
and our fear is, the weakness of government. But is this to be en- 
dured? Is the whole people of England to be misrepresented by a 
handful of either weak or wicked brawlers on a platform? Is the 
grave question whether an establishment shall exist or not to depend 
on the question whether the existing government wants ten or twenty 
votes? Will England submit to this? When the people of England 
are resolved to have no establishment, it must be so; but will they 
submit to have that destroyed against which they have no feeling 
whatever, because it suits a bad party without and a weak govern- 
ment within? Let us be assured, that at the present moment all 
questions yield in interest to this. Important as several other proposed 
changes are, they are far less important than this question. They may 
make our establishment less efficient, our clergy less learned and 
influential; but the question of church rates is to settle whether we 
are to have any establishment at all. 

Rumours are afloat that government means to throw itself into the 
hands of the dissenters, and even that they would not be sorry to find 
excuses for throwing some of the chapter property into a fund for 
church rates. This Magazine certainly does not defend the present 
government ; but till it is guilty of such a monstrous act it ought not 
to be suspected of it. Ifsuch a thing were true, it would probably 
be the best thing for the church; for such shameless robberies would 
surely rouse the country. If they did not, it would be of little conse 
quence to the church what happened afterwards. 

But it is not easy to conclude these hasty remarks without asking 
whether the patrons of livings have no feeling on the subject. Do 
they not see what will become of their benefices when the churches 
fall about their ears? Surely a very few practical considerations, 
and a plain call to honest churchmen, would rouse a spirit with which 
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we could defy the House of Commons itself, or which that house 
would not dare to meet. The churchmen must look to the arch- 
deacons, who know the case and its strength, to bestir themselves now. 
Can they not put forth some statement jointly, and then each circulate 
it in his own archdeaconry among the influential laity? Surely they 
will not neglect this most ‘important occasion. 


The following tract* of Mr. Molesworth’s (which is sold at a 


penny) is printed here on purpose that it may become generally 
known and distributed :— 


Men, Breturen, AND FATHERS, 

THovGu not pretending to the gifts of Paul or Stephen, yet, as a servant and 
ambassador of their gracious Lord, I address you by the affecting and grave 
appellations which they used, and which relate to duties and feelings closely 
connected with our present subject. 

Men, Brethren, and Fathers—Hearken, inquire, and deliberate, before you 
lend your voice to swell the cry of the infidel, the papist, the revolutionist— 
and before you lend your hand to cripple the power of that Established Church 
which derives its commission and succession from Christ and his apostles ; 
and which, purified at the Reformation from Romish corruptions, has been the 
Protestant bulwark, a storehouse of sacred literature and theological armour, 
an asylum of the persecuted, and an example of pure doctrine and sound 
morals, not only to this country, but to all Europe. Surely Christians, of 
whatever denomination, and however they may differ in minor points, will 
not deny that the word of God is read, and that much of the religious know- 
ledge and principle diffused over the country is planted and cherished, in the 
churches of the Establishment. For to these purposes they are for ever 
appropriated,—for these public uses only, they are held by the clergy in their 
corporate capacity. They cannot be turned again to secular purposes ;—they 
are not built on speculation, and, if that fail, capable of being used or sold by 
the builder, for a theatre or an assembly-room. 1 do not put this as a sneer, 
or a reproach, to dissenters; but merely to state one general distinction be- 
tween the places of worship of the Establishment and those of dissent, which, 
independently of all other considerations, entitles them to the national sup- 
port. They are offerings of public or private piety and munificence to the 
nation, and upon ¢he virtual trust of being for ever set apart and maintained 
for the national religion. To keep up such buildings 1s only fulfilling the 
tacit understanding on which they were built; and even contributions from 
the public revenue to effect this, or meet the increased necessities of the 
country, if required, would be nothing more than what is due from all pro- 
fessing Christians, and to that manifestation of national care for the honour 
and favour of God, and for the morals and religious principles of its subjects 
which a truly Protestant state cannot consistently disclaim. I do feel 
assured that, whatever mere political dissenters, papists, agitators, and revo- 
lutionists, may, upon their principles not unreasonably, consider it their dut 
to do,—the seriously reJigious dissenter, and still more the professed churchman, 
must have been deceived by some gross prejudice, by some specious fallacy, 
before he can have been led to league himself in this unhallowed alliance 
against a Christian and an essentially Protestant church. I will now, there- 
fore, state the avowed claims of the Association against Church-rates, and, 
the chief positions which they put forth as neither to be assailed nor doubted, 
and on which they seek to raise a confederation and general clamour to accom- 
plish their object. 


The Association alluded to has published its official proclamation, and 





* “ Resistance to Church-rates: a Letter tothe People of England. By the Rev. 


I. EF. N. Molesworth, Editor of the Pesxy Sunpay Reaper.” 
t Acts, vii. 2; xxii. I. 
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broadly stated that it is their object, not only that dissenters should not pay 
chureh-rates, but that they may, by combination and clamour, dictate to the 
legislature, that NO PAYMENT FROM THE NATIONAL REVENUES SHALL BE 
SUBSTITUTED, AS A COMPROMISE, TOWARDS TEE SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
cuurcues.* It has, moreover, thought fit to issue its royal precepts to cer- 
tain town clerks, (where the ground appeared sufficiently radical,) to make 
this precious document the subject of the municipal councils’ and magistrates’ 
deliberation in their corporate capacity ; thereby trying upon England that 
experiment (which, if practised in Ireland, will be an engine of the most 
atrocious persecution and oppression,) of making these councils, according to 
Mr. O’Connell’s phrase, normal schools of agitation, for any ascendant faction. 
At Canterbury, a motion for the consideration of the subject was (whether 
with due regard to their dignity and proper functions, or not, it is not my 
province to determine,) allowed to be placed on the minutes of the council, 
However, certain resolutions for their co-operation with the society were 
proposed, (consistently, | admit, with Ais principles,) by an avowed Unitarian, 
but, with equal consistency, rejected by a majority, who either professed them- 
selves members of the Established Church, or, as conscientious dissenters, 
believed in the great doctrines of Christ’s gospel, as taught in that church, 
however they might dissent from her in other matters. The consistency or 
inconsistency of the minority who supported the Unitarian mover of these 
resolutions, is their own affair. I am no further concerned in their proceed- 
ings than as they may have served to give circulation to those delusive repre- 
sentations which it is the aim of this letter to expose in their true shape and 
colours. Of the fallacies alluded to, the four following are the chief :— 

I. They call the church-rate, which is, in fact, a rent-charge, a fax. 

Il. They assert, that not only the dissenters ought not, directly, to pay this 
rent-charge, but that the state itself may not, for the sake of peace, compro- 
mise this matter, nor even commute this rent-charge for a payment out of its 
general revenue to repair its national churches; because the dissenters and 
others, who must, in some direct or indirect way, contribute to this revenue, 
have places of worship of their own to keep up, and receive, as they say, no 
advantage from these churches. 

11. That it is putting a burden on their consciences, either to make them 
pay directly, or for the state to furnish the means of keeping up the churches 
of an establishment which they dissent from. 

IV. They refer to certain documents, which, they would persuade us, prove 
that, in this country, a certain proportion of the tithes, at some remote and 


* Of this the effect would be, to throw the whole burden of maintaining these na- 
tional religious edifices on the clergy, or rather, of consigning them to decay ; for, if the 
whole scanty incomes of a large proportion of the clergy were taken, it would not be 
sufficient for the purpose. And many a zealous and laborious dissenting minister 
could tell us a tale of woe and suffering as to the practical liberality of voluntary sup- 
port. We have an instance here, in Canterbury, of its religious munificence. ‘The 
chaplain of our union workhouse for the whole city, (containing some 16,000 or 
17,000 inhabitants,) received a salary of thirty pounds a year. ‘This, a few years ago, 
was thought too large for the services of an educated clergy im: in of the established 
church, and it was reduced to twe nty. ‘Che gentleman who held the office, justly 
considered it an insult to his profession, and said he would prefer discharging the 
duties for nothing. Another clergyman of the establishment has served it gratis, 
and so zealously, ‘that the guardians, on behalf of the seventeen thousand inhabitants, 
publicly voted him that w hich cost them nothing—thanks. But that was not deemed 
quite worthy of them; and, as a splendid example of the munificence of the voluntary 
system, they voted him—what ?—a piece of rarncument, on which this precious vote 
of thanks, to his honour and their infamy, was recorded. So much for reliance on 
the generosity of the voLUNTARY systeM. For an illustration of the working of this 


system, and the question of church-rates, I beg to refer the reader to a little tale 
entitled “ Overbury.” 
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unknown period, were set apart for this purpose; and, therefore, that it is 
an unlawful claim on the people, and that the present law should be construed 
or restored according to this imaginary ancient custom. 

Il. They call ita tax. Well! you will say, what is the harm of that? I 
will tell you. 

1. Everybody knows the prejudice and unpopularity of the very word, tax. 
It is calculated to raise in your minds a feeling which will incline you to judge 
in the argument unfavourably to the church, and favourably to its enemies, 
who are advocating the abolition of the rate. 

2. Those who do not consider deeply may be led, by the very name of tax, 
to think that it is an enactment made since the dissenters separated from the 
church, and charged upon the persons of dissenters. 

Therefore 1 beg to tell you, and them, that church-rates are not a faz, and 
that to call them a faz is a miserable trick, tending to deceive the people, 
and to mislead their judgments, by appealing to their prejudices. Church- 
rates are not a tax charged upon the persons of dissenters, but a rent-charge on 
property, “ older by centuries than the title of any estate on which it falls.” 
They are a rent-charge, subject to which every proprietor or occupier, whether 
dissenter or churchman, and his forefathers, before dissent, as now constituted, 
was heard of, purchased, inherited, or rented property, as the case might be, 
and according to which he calculated his purchase-money or his rent. If the 
church-rates had been called into action after the appearance of dissent, and 
imposed on them specially as dissenters, or with a view to depress them, 
and exalt the church, then they might have had reason to complain, and to 
call ita tax. But when it was apportioned (from remote antiquity, and before 
dissent was in being,) by the whole nation, for national edifices of religious 
worship, it would be only demanding a premium upon dissent from that wor- 
ship, to require either a special exemption in their favour, or even a general 
confiscation for their pleasure. ‘The real object of the revolutionary aboli- 
tionists is, to induce a Christian nation to overturn an establishment for 
teaching Christian doctrines, and rob its religious edifices of their ancient 
means of support. But before they can do this, they must deceive the people, 
and persuade them that it is a personal tax, contrary to their national liberties. 

II. If l am right in my first position about the rent-charge, there is an end 
also of the second assertion of the abolitionists—that the dissenters ought 
neither to pay church-rates, nor to let the State commute them; because, 
forsooth, they tell us, they (the dissenters) get no advantage from our churches. 
For, if it be not a tax, but a rent-chnrge, | leave you to judge what his prin- 
ciples must be who refuses to pay, either to a body or to individuals, that 
which belonged to them before he possessed the property, merely because he 
gets no advantage from it. The question is, not whether he gets advantage by 
paying, but whether, as a conscientious man, (to say nothing of the religious 
purposes to which it is applied,) he ought to resist a charge subject to which 
he took his property. But, to shew the real weight of this supposed truism, 
that no man is to be taxed for that from which he gets no advantage, and of 
which he, perhaps, disapproves, let us suppose, for the sake of the argument, 
that church-rates really were a far. Would this principle be a sound one? 
I deny it, and, I trust, can disprove it. I deny that fares are either unjust or 
impolitic, because they are applied to objects from which some individuals 
derive no profit, or which they even disapprove. I deny that the revenues of 
the State ought to be withheld from public objects, on account of the dissent 
and dislike of certain tndividuals. The legislature should look to the general 
benefit, not to excepfed notions, caprices, and wants. For if it were not so, 
what application of public money could be made from which more or fewer 
would not be found, who derived, or fancied they derived, no benefit, and who, 
consequently, according to the views of this Association, would have a claim 
to be exempted from payment, or to demand from the legislature an abandonment 
of the object itself? I say “ fancied,” for as far as the conduct of the individual 
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is concerned, the argument might be used with just as much reason by him who 
fancied he had no advantage as by him who really had none. Only carry out 
this principle. Let us shew a few examples of its application to practice, and 
its absurdity will be glaring. 

Let certain Christians (we know the case has occurred) take up the tenet 
that it is sinful to go to law. Let these men build a common hall, in which 
they would meet to settle any disputes among themselves,—might they not, 
on the same principle as the abolitionists, claim that no part of the State 
resources should go to the payment of courts of justice, or judges, or prisons, 
&c., because they neither derive advantage from them, nor conscientiously approve 
of them, and have to repair their own court-house? Might not the republican, 
by the same rule, complain that national justice and his civil rights were 
invaded, by the State paying, against his will, for the maintenance of the king— 
his palaces, his ministers, &c.? Might not the smuggler, with equal justice, 
complain of the outrage upon natural equity, that the State, to which he in 
various ways is taxed, should appropriate any part of its revenues to keeping 
revenue cruisers, and a host of preventive guards, from which he not only 
derives no advantage, but most cordially disapproves ; while he is also compelled 
to keep up his own watchers and fighters, and his luggers and cutters, and while, 
moreover, he is a most zealous and practical advocate for the advantages of 
free trade? Thus, you might shew its absurdity in ten thousand instances. 
It is evident that the general advantage, not that of this or that body, or indi- 
vidual, who may choose to make excepfions, must be the principle on which 
the revenue of the State must be applied. If the opposite principle were 
adopted, it would be at once a premium upon dissent from every measure of 
government, and would tend, not to the prosperity and union of society, but 
to its misery and dissolution. And if the general good of the State be a legiti- 
mate object, I affirm that the good conferred by the church is of the highest 
and most important character, and that the means at her disposal bring forth 
fruit to the State, of the excellence and abundance of which no parallel can be 
found in the returns of any part of the national expenditure. There may be 
some hardy enough to deny this ; but I assert it, relying upon the echo which 
that assertion will find in the bosom of almost every candid and religious- 
minded man. For, I feel assured none such (though he may prefer his own 
mode of worship) can for a moment doubt, that the nation must derive inesti- 
mable benefits from the appropriation of these sacred edifices to the service 
of Almighty God—from the gospel of Christ continually read and preached 
there—from the weekly assemblage of rich and poor—from the ministrations 
of an highly educated, and, I will say, pious and exemplary, body of clergy— 
and from all the various religious, charitable, peaceful, and pure feelings, 
cherished by the Sabbath services of ten thousand parish churches. The man 
that can lay his hand upon his heart, and before God say, ‘‘ My country 
DERIVES NO ADVANTAGE FROM THESE” —that man’s intellect must be of a 
strange mould, or his prejudices must have acquired a most dangerous power. 

Nay, more,—I contend that the plea of the dissenter not deriving any ad- 
vantage is fallacious. Not only the nation at large, but every individual, 
receives benefit from the church, be his creed what it may. Herein I claim 
the candid admission of the religious dissenter, carefully and justly distinguished 
from those political and factious agitators who use the name of dissent, and 
the plea of conscience, only as a stalking-horse of popery, infidelity, or revo- 
lution. I ask them, as sincere protestants—do you, HAVING FAITH IN THE 
ATONEMENT—INTERESTED IN THE VIRTUE AND SALVATION OF MAN—dlo you 
believe that even your cause has not benefited by the zeal, the learning, the 
organization, the religious and moral influence of our church? Do you, as 
Christians, not recognise her, at least, as a fellow labourer, and a most efficient 
one, in the vineyard of Christ? Will you assert that you—nay, will you 
assert that even the political foe, the very infidel,—that any man whatsoever, 
can be so dissociated from the community as uot to be benefited by the 


Vou, XI.—Jan. 1837. N 
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honesty, the purity, the order, the regard for the sanctity of truth, and all 
those virtues which are essential to the stability of society, and which the 
reading of the word of God, the prayers and the preaching of the established 
church, must diffuse and cherish ? 1 will put the reply to these questions not 
in my own words, but in the words of religious dissenters themselves. 


“ Ifit be lawful to institute Christianity, it is lawful to perpetuate it. Because 
there is a decayed beam in the roof, is it necessary to pull the barn down, when it 
can be removed, and a sound one substituted? It is much better to heal, if possible, 
a diseased limb, than at once to amputate ; and I call upon the advocates for church 
annihilation to point out an equal substitute for it. With anything less than its 
utter destruction I am fully persuaded that neither popery nor infidelity will be 
satisfied, and I implore my brethren to keep an equal distance from them both; they 
stand not in need of their assistance to advance and carry their claims, The people 
of God have but one common interest ; many a holy devoted minister in the esta- 
blishment is labouring to promote the glory of God in the salvation of souls? and it 
is but solemn mockery to bless God for their success, and to pray for its increase, 
while their hands are stretched out to unroof the building that covers them. If the 
church be a field, the tares are not to be rooted up to the destruction of the wheat. 
Where there is one faithful holy minister of the establishment, I would to God 
there were a hundred. Churehmen and dissenters, we should all find enough to do. 
Because my fellow-shopman gets more custom at his counter than I do at mine, 
that’s no reason that I should quarrel with him, so that the master gets the profits. 

. . . « . . @ 

“ There are thousands and tens of thousands of holy devoted people in the esta- 
blishment, and who there received their first impressions, many of whom would be 
deprived of those means if the churches of the establishment were swept away ; and 
I again repeat, that to sweep them away is the great object to be obtained by the 


combined operations of infidelity and popery.”"—Letter of D. Warr, dissenting 
minister of St. Leonard's, near Hastings. 


“ We cannot, Sire, be silent spectators of the haughty and ambitious proceedings 
of the dissenters generally, seeing, as we do, the Papists, the Deists, the Unitarians, 
and, we regret to add, many who call themselves protestant dissenters, all join in one 
common league against what thev call one common enemy, and by which, by their 
conduct, they appear to mean the established church. We cannot but express the 
alarm we feel, and, as Christians, enter our solemn protest against their presumptuous 
proceedings. 

* We beg to assure your majesty we dare not join with infidels, and those who 
deny the divinity of Christ, nor with those who acknowledge a foreign supremacy— 
no, nor with those who treat with contumely the doctrines of the church of England, 
the leading articles of which we view to be in accordance with the seriptures, which 
are the foundation of the protestant faith.’’—Petition of Protestant Dissenters of 


Jireh Chapel at Lewes. 1830. 


To these I will add the words of the Rev. Mr. Pickering, a dissenting 
minister, Whose letter appeared in the Standard of November 26, 1836, while 
this was in the printer’s hands. 


‘*T am grieved to know that some of you have been lately told by a popular 
minister, from a pulpit in this parish, that it is your duty to resist the payment 
of this rate, notwithstanding the defeat in opposing the grant; such declaration, 
with others, equally opposed both to scripture and every principle of good govern- 
ment, made me exclaim with some degree of horror, ‘ If this is dissent, I] am no 


dissenter !* § If this is reform, I am no reformer!’ Though I am(@for the time being 


your pastor and teacher, in all spiritual things, I claim no right, nor would I make 
the least attempt, to impose upon you any system of politics not in accordance with 
your own convictions; I nevertheless feel it an incumbent duty, from the relation 
in which I stand to you, to point out the error to which you are now exposed, and 
to beg that you will listen to me, and weigh the force of my arguments on this 
subject, with the same dispassionate and respectful attention as you have heretofore 
paid to me on other points. Allow me then, dear brethren, to call your candid 


attention, in the first place, to the apostle’s declaration on this point, Rom xiii. 1, 7, 


‘Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but 
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of God; the powers that be are ordained of God; whosvever, therefore, resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation.’ ” 


We now come to the 

It{. The third plea, conscience. If the church-rate be, as we have said, a 
rent charge, that must be a very convenient conscience which directs a man to 
pass into his own pocket what belongs to another. But, again ; suppose ita 
tax. Is it really a matter of conscience that the State under which you live 
shall not apply its revenues to the maintenance of national places of worship 
set apart to teach the gospel of our common Lord, because you happen, in some 
minor point, (many do not know what point,) to differ from the national 
church? Is your hafred and intolerance of this church such, that your very con- 
science is afflicted, because the nation should keep up its public edifices?* If 
you were in Turkey or Persia, would your conscience trouble you for paying the 
taxes, because the State directly, or indirectly, maintained the mosques? If 
you were at Rome, would your conscience make you resist the taxes, because 
part of them went to maintain the popish worship ! 

Is your conscience to be governed by nicer rules than those of Christ and his 
Apostles, who paid, and ENJotNED payment of taxes, not only to maintain the 
then corrupt church of the Jews, but to those very heathen governments by 
which idolatrous worship was supported? Alas, for those tender and raw 
consciences! We should commiserate the torments of their sensitive owners, 
did we not at once perceive that in them, as in the productions of nature, there 
is that principle which naturalists call compensatory, which makes up for the 
defect of one faculty by an increased power in another. So we often see 
these dreadfully delicate consciences become vastly accommodating, like the 
gullets of the Pharisees of old, which would strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. While they shrink and shudder, like cats skinned alive for profit, at 
the slightest contact with the parent Church of the Reformation, they can hug 
the papist and the infidel as comfortably as though they were clad in the hide 
of a rhinoceros or the shell of a tortoise. Commend me, | pray you, Saint 
Hume, Saint Duncombe, Saint Wakley, ye elect of scrupulous dissent, ye 
canonized of O’Connell and the Pope, patron saints of the association of su- 
persensitive consciences—commend me to a comfortable queasy conscience. 
lt is a cloak one can hardly walk without in these fretful times. 

It is really difficult to imagine this plea to be gravely brought forward, or 
to treat it seriously ; but let me not be supposed to assert, that among all those 
who use the plea of conscience there are not many who honestly entertain 
scruples. It is not to ‘hem, but to those who use it as a stalking horse, that I 
apply the above observations.t Yet, | must maintain that these scruples, 
however sincere, are wholly fantastical, and cannot be sustained on either 


* “ The Owens, the Howes, the Baxters, and their descendants, till the nine- 
teenth century, could contemplate the existence of this law free from all the throes 
and convulsions of conscience which torment the modern dissenter. Indeed, the 
crisis of the disorder has arrived most rapidly and unexpectedly, for a twelvemonth 
has scarcely elapsed since the dissenting body, by their delegates, formally acceded 
to the bill for the commutation of church-rates first suggested by Lord Althorp, 
then sanctioned by Sir Robert Peel, and subsequently adopted by Lord John 
Russell: but the concessions already made have caused grievances to rise in the 
market. ”— Correspondent of the British Magazine for December, 1836. 

t The following statement, from the Rev. Mr. Pickering, above quoted, will shew 
how much conscience there is in the end, when we see how much there is in the means 
used to attain it:— 

“ As the foregoing letter contains sentiments quite at variance with the political 
lecture lately delivered in a neighbouring chapel, which many of my congregation 
heard, I may be taxed with inconsistency by some, for being present at that lecture, 
or in any way giving my sanction toit. In this case, I have to complain of gross un- 
fairness, in the lecturer being announced, by hand-bills, to preach a sermon on behalf 
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scriptural or rational grounds. That the State under which you live should 
pay towards the Christian church, and still more, that this church should 
receive that which it holds by the most ancient and sacred title of property 
known to this land, can surely never be a grievance to a conscience which takes 
its rule from the gospel of Christ, or even from those principles of common 
sense and justice by which society must be regulated. 

IV. The last plea is, that it was, many centuries ago, the practice of this 
country to apportion the tithes in a four-fold division, of which one-fourth 
was applied to the repairs of the church. I cannot, from the nature of this 
letter, and those to whom it is addressed, enter at large into the arguments by 
which the Rev. W. Hale Hale exploded this assertion, and shewed the unfair use 
that was made of it. I shall be brief—but to the point. 

I defy the Association to prove, by any evidence, that the practice in question 
was ever generally adopted in this country. The Romish decree of Gelasius 
upon this subject was directed to the Romish church LONG BEFORE THE BRITISH 
CHURCH ACKNOWLEDGED THE AUTHORITY OF THAT ROMISH CHURCH. 

lf the practice was even ever partially adopted here, it must have been when 
the bishop and his clergy lived together in a collegiate form, as in cathedral 
precincts, and at a period before the date of legal memory, from which a common 
law title of unimpeachable validity would arise. This, Blackstone, who is of 
opinion that such a practice prevailed at some remote but unknown period, 
clearly recognises, and speaks of the circumstance as a question of /isfory, and 
not as one which would, in the mind of any lawyer or reasonable man, have 
the slightest connexion with the present rights of the church. 

When I look at the nonsense advanced on this point, and the air of anti- 
quarian learning, the scrupulous reverence for ancient customs, and the nice 
desire of interpreting the law against the church, by old papal decrees and 
Anglo-Saxon canons, | begin to fancy I have got back to Ovid’s metamor- 
phoses again. How should we admire this new-born radical reverence of 
antiquity! Our ears yet tingle with the sound of the cackle which proclaimed 
everywhere that Aiséory is an oid almanac ; old charters are only parchment and 
wax. But what a delightful and convenient new light has broken in! Church 
law must now be reve rently interpreted only by the dim light of old customs, 
and seen through the politico-religious spectacles of the new deity of Radical 
Justice. Methinks I see the venerable beldame at work upon her new system. 
She has exchanged the sword for a bludgeon—the scales for a sponge. She 
disdains the bandage. She will look, she says, at least on one side before she 
decides. One eye she has put out, for economy, deeming it superfluous to 
maintain two, in these enlightened days. The other has a most marvellously 
useful squint. Even now, while she is grubbing for a Romish authority to 
withdraw from the church a support, on the plea that she had it not some 
thirteen hundred or fourteen hundred years ago, the venerable and equitable 
old lady contrives to squint over the intermediate space. She cannot see that, 
according to her rule of restoration to old customs, there is one close under her 
nose, in Which honest zeal may be easily gratified, without going quite so far, 
and into grounds quite so upcertain—I mean the property plundered from the 








of a charitable object, thereby inducing me to publish the same, and give up my stated 
religious services for that evening, to afford myself and friends an opportunity to hear 
him, and give to the charity. Under this imposition I also engaged in the service 
connected with the lecture, supposing we were assembled to worship God ; and there- 
by became an involuntary partaker in ‘ other men’s sins.’ But had I known (as in 
justice I and the public ought to have known) the design of the lecturer, I should 
have conscientiously avoided such implication, and left those kindred raving spirits to 
feast upon the lecture, to whom it was most congenial; ‘who are always night and 
day in mountains, and in the tombs, crying, and cutting themselves,’ &c. 


**] am not naturally quarrelsome, it is well known ; yet no fear of offending can 
make me shrink from duty.” 
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church, by certain great families, at the time of the reformation ; let (hat be 
restored first ; and then talk about putting things on their ancient footing. 

But I have done. I have, perhaps, bestowed too much on these miserable 
puppets of arguments, which are dressed up and paraded under the titles of 
justice, civil and religious rights, conscience, and reverence for law and ancient 
‘custom—but which are neither more nor less than the stalking-horse cf anti- 
protestant, infidel, and revolutionary, factions. 

If any man, after reading these observations—if any religious dissenter— 
especially if ANY CHURCHMAN, can believe he is doing his duty as a Christian, 
in joining such a league, | have only one request to make to him, which is, 
that before he acts, he will fall down, privately, on his knees, and pray God’s 
Holy Spirit, through Christ, to direct him aright ; and then, remembering whose 
eve beholds him, and before whose judgment seat he must again have the 
question —— himself—AaM I PROMOTING THY GLORY, 0 GoD? AMI, oO 
SAVIOUR! SEEKING THE SALVATION OF THY BRETHREN ?—AM I AIDING TO 
INCREASE THE KNOWLEDGE OF THY GOSPEL?—AM 1, IN A WORD, ACTUATED 
BY CHRISTIAN MOTIVES, IN ENDEAVOURING TO INDUCE THE LEGISLATURE OF 
MY COUNTRY TO ROB THE MINISTRY, AND THE BUILDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
CHURCH, OF A RENT-CHARGE APPROPRIATED TO THEM BY COMMON LAW, AND 
BY A TITLE SO ANCIENT THAT ‘‘ MEMORY OF MAN RUNNETH NOT TO THB 
CONTRARY ?” 1. E. N. MoLtesworrn. 

Nor. 29, 1836. 


P. S.—Dec. 2d.—The following facts, relating to the ancient law of repair- 
ing cburches, are from an excellent letter in the “ British Magazine,” for this 
month :— 

“In 693, Ina, King of the West Saxons, enacted payment of church scot by 
assessment. In 928, Athelstan, and his Parliament, granted the ¢ithes of the 
whole kingdom to the clergy ; and, by a separate decree, ordered payment of 
church scot. Edmund and Edgar both distinguish and confirm tithes and 
church scot. Canute also confirms the statutes of Edgar, and ‘ declares that, 


independent of tithes, all people are bound, by right, to assist in repairing the 
churches.’ ”’ 








CHAPLAINS TO UNION WORKHOUSES. 
By a Letter from Mr. Chadwick, in the Times of December 24, it 
appears that the Poor Law Commissioners have no doubt whatever of 
their power, under the Act, to direct the quardt ins of unions to 
appoint chaplains, and that Sir John C ampbell’s opinion was not taken 
on this matter, but on the prov isions of a local act for Brighton. The 
contrary report has been going about for six weeks or two months. 
Perhaps this will explain why the Magazine is slower than some 
people approve in noticing matters of common talk. It is simply 
because, in nive cases out of ten, the stories are false, and then the 
indignation i is wasted. It may be stated, however, that there was a 
letter, signed “ Legalis,” in a subsequent number of the “Times,” 
denying this power, and arguing the question. 
TITHE COMMUTATION BILL. 

Tur Times, of December 24, contains an account of an attempt to 
commute at Addington. The vicar asked only ls. per acre, but some 
of the landowners were so angry at this outrageous demand that it was 
thought better to adjourn the meeting. 


THe Lambeth church-rate was carried by 315 to 229. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


t= Salisbury 


? = Salisbury 
ceenes B.A. St. John's Camb. Ely, by lL. d. Norwich 


Bishop of Ely, for the Bishop of Norwich ..........ssseeseeeeee Nov. 27. 
Bishop of Worcester, Hartlebury Castle ...........cccesceseeeeeees Nov. 30. 
Bishop of Winchester, Chapel of Farnham Castle............... Dee. It. 
Bishop of Oxford, Cathedral Church at Oxford ........ bisieneens Dec. 18. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral ..................6- Dec. 18. 
bahaee OE Rdnniy DOG ovicsscce ic ciscerviviceds cntesesescdsides Dec. 18. 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Gloucester Cathedral ...... Dec. 18. 
Bishop of London ........ pad eonectmwadascastnedssdieeauscets evcncenends Dec. 18. 
DEACONS, 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Adams, William C. ... Ba. Balliol Oxford Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
Arden, Henry C. ...... B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
Ashworth, John A...... B.a. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 


Awdry, Edward C. .... Ba. Catharine Hall Camb. § Bath and Wells, by 1 é. 


Bacon, H. F..........000. B.A. Emanuel Camb. Ely 

Barnes, Ralph ......... M.A. Christ Chureh Oxford Oxford 

Bagot, Lewis Francis... m.a. All Souls Oxford Oxford 

Bertie, Henry Wm. ... s.c.t. All Souls Oxford Oxford 

Bond, John T. ......... Bea. Exeter Oxford Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Bond, John B. ......... B.A. University Oxford Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Boutell, C. ...cccocccese. » Ba. Trinity Oxford Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Branckner, Thos. ...... B.A. Wadham Oxford Oxford 

Briscoe, ‘Thos.........++. M.A. Jesus Oxford Oxford 

Brewer, Eben. C. ...... s.c.t. Trinity Hall = Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Brown, Edw. H......... M.A. Emanuel Camb. Ely 

Bury, William ......... M.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 

Carlyon, Philip ......... BA. Emanuel Camb. Ely, by Ll. d. Norwich 

Cerjat, Henry S......... B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Chapman, John ......... n.A. St. John's Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Chapman, Thomas...... B.A. St. Peter's Camb. Ely, by lL. d. Norwich 

Cholmeley, J. M....... m.a. Magdalen Oxford Oxford 

CUE, Fo Fivvccctsccescess z.A. Worcester Oxford f ~~ and Wells, by 1. d. 
Salisbury 

Colton, William C...... B.A. Queen's Oxford Lincoln 

Connell, James ......... B.A. Balliol Oxford Winchester 

Crowther, Henry ...... St. David's, Lampeter "cake 

Davies, Edw. Wm. L.  s.a. Jesus Oxford Oxford 

Day, William............ B.A. Merton Oxford Lincoln 

Dennys, Nicholas B.... B.a. Queen's Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Dudding, Horatio N... m.a. Exeter Oxford Oxford 

Durnford, A. G ........ m.a. St. John’s Camb. London 

Eden, P. J..cccccccvccese B.A. St. John’s Camb. ~— and Wells, by 1. d. 
Salisbury 

Eland, Henry G..... ... Magdalen Hall Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 

Evans, Arthur ......+.. B.A. Pembroke Oxford “ and Wells, by 1. d. 
Salisbury 

Eyre, E. cccsccccocccccne. Med. Merton Oxford Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Evre, C. Je Possess vese BA. Catharine Hall Camb. ne and Wells, by 1. d. 

’ Salisbury 
Fane, Arthur ............ B.A. Exeter Oxford $ Bath and Welle, by | d. 
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Name. 


Fereday, John 
Gibson, Timothy ( Literate) 


Degree. 
B. A . 


Greenly, J. P....seeeeee B.A. 
Gwilt, Robert............ B.A. 
Hall, William............ B.A. 
Hamond, William ...... B.A. 
Harris, Charles ......... B.A. 
Hedges, Edward ...... M.A 
Henniker, Hon. H.C. M.a. 
Herring, William H...  b.a. 
Hill, Edward ........0..- M.A. 
Hoste, George C. ...... B.A. 
Ris STi ccadesicisccsss B.A 

Hughes, R. E. ......... B.A. 


Humphrey, W. J. ( Literate) 
Hussey, Wm. Law ... B.A. 


REIS Bhi sida ddccccdcxce B.A. 
Jacob, Wm. B. ........ o > Siedis 
Jackson, ThoS.....s...eee B.A. 
James, Edward ......... B.A. 
Sarvin, Cy Bhs Gevccciess Mis 
Johnstone, John......... B.A. 
Jones, Chas. Keysall... s.c.L. 
Jones, Francis............ B.A. 
JOUR: de Pricisosece paneds 
Kendall, Chas. ......... B.A 
Lewis, Edward S. ...... B.A. 
Liddell, Hen. George..  M.a. 
Love, John Henry...... B.A. 
Main) ROM. iskcccciececs B.A. 
Morrell, Geo. Kidd ... s.c.t. 


Newman, Thomas H...) m.a. 
Norgate, J. N. (Literate) 

Overton, ‘Thomas M.A. 
Palmer, William M.A. 


Parker, William R. ... B.A. 


Payne, Richard......... S.C. L. 
Payed PB Hic cesse Seki 
Poole, William Jas. ... B.A. 


Radcliffe, William, C.. B.A. 


Richards, Wm. Upton. B.A. 
Robertson, J. C........- B.A. 
Shirley, Sewallis G. A. ma. 


Stead, Samuel............ B.A 
Stephens, Richard ...... B.A. 
lalmage, J. M. ......... 

Taylor, Henry ......... S.C.1 
Rvasios, 3. Bciscillece B.A 
eNO, As scseicet ick B.A. 
Wis Gh. 2. cscienaite R.A. 
Walker, Josiah ......... $.C.L. 


College. 
W orcester 


St. Peter's 


Caius 
Clare Hall 
Jesus 

All Soul's 
Queen's 
St. John’s 
Trinity 


Christ Church 


Caius 


Trinity 


New Inn Hall 


Christ Church 
Catharine Hall 


Emanuel 


St. Mary Tall 


St. John’s 


Pembroke Hall 


St. John's 
Downing 


Oriel 


University. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
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Camb. { 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 


St. David's, Lampeter 


Trinity 


Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Corpus Christi 


Queen’s 
St. Johns 
Magdalen 


St. John’s 
Magdalen 


Corpus Christi 


New 
Balliol 
Jesus 
Trinity 
Exeter 
Trinity 


Christ Church 


Brasennose 


Magdalen all 
Christ Church 
Magdalen Ilall 


Trinity 
Trinity 
St. Peter’s 


Trinity 





Dublin 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 







Ordaining Bishop. 
Oxford 
Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 
Salisbury 
Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 
Salisbury 
Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
Ely 
Winchester 
Oxford 
London 
Ely, by |. d. Norwich 
Ely, by |. d. Norwich 
Oxford 
Winchester, by |. d. Nor- 
wich 
Winchester 
Worcester 
London 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
ath and Wells, by 1. d. 


B 
Salisbury 


{ Gloucester and 


Y 


London 

Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
Lincoln 
London 
Winchester 
Ely, by 1. d. Peterboro’ 
Bristol, 
by 1. d. St. David's 


, 


§ Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 


~—_ 


o_o 


j 
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Salisbury 

Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Oxford 

Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 

Ely 

Oxford 

Oxtord 

London 

Lineoln 

Oxford 

London, by |. d. Arehbp. 
of Canterbury 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 
Salisbury 

London 

Gloucester and Bristol 

Worcester 

Gloucester 
by |. d. 
Coventry 

Winchester 

Oxford 

London 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 
Salisbury 

Lincoln 


and Bristol, 
Lichfield and 
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1 | Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 


, , ‘a? § London, by |. d. Archbp. 
White, S. G. B......... Bea. Caius Camb. > of Canterbury 
Wilkinson, Mathew ... 3.a. Clare Hall Camb. Ely 


Willet, Wilmer .......... Bea. Magdalen Hall Oxford Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 





Williams, H. B.......... B-a- New Oxford Oxford 
Wright, Walter ......... s.c.t. Caius Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
- } 
q i Wyndham, Hugh ...... s.c.t. St. Peter's Camb. “Scaaepotl” sang 
PRIESTS. 
Abraham, Thos. E. .... 3.a. Balliol Oxford London 
Austen, G....c0.000000... BA. St. Jobn’s Oxford Winchester 
Bailey, J. H............. M.Ae Trinity Camb. London 
Barlow, George......... Ma. Sidney Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
Blackall, Henry.......... Mea. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Blisset, Henry ......... BA. Balliol Oxford Ely, by 1. d. Peterboro’ 
; Champness, C. J. ...... B.A. St. Albans Hall Oxford Lincoln 
{ Cheyne, Charles,........ mea. Lincoln Oxford London 
Clarke, Charles ......... Bea. Trinity Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
} Cockin, William......... k.a.  Brasennose Ox'ord Gloucester and Bristol 
Comyn, Henry ..... eooe «©B.A. @=© Exeter Oxford Winchester 
Cooper, Robert ......... Bea. St. Peter's Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
Cone, FH. Jc Biccccccscsee Bit. (St. Jobn'’s Oxford Oxford 
Cumberlege, S. F....... kA. Christ's Camb. Lincoln 
Curry, Henry Thos....  B.a. ‘Trinity Camb. London 
Se Oe. See .» MA. Wadham Oxford Oxford 
Dashwood, Charles J... p.a. © Corpus Christi Camb. Ely, by l.d. Norwich ” 
Dayman, KE. A.......... M.A. Exeter Oxford Oxtord 
Dewar, E. H............ B.a. Exeter Oxford Winchester a 
Dolphin, J. U. ......... Boa. Magdalen Hall Oxford Gloucester and Bristol = 
Ellis, Ex. Curccccocccocsse MeAs Trinity Camb. London | 
Eyre, F. K...... Pepsenses B.A. St. John’s Oxford — and Weth, by 1. 2 
‘ Salisbury vi 
Ewald, F. C. (Literate) London Ps 
PUP. DF scsecesencscss M.A. Jesus Camb. Lincoln a 
Fennell, Alfred ......... B.A. Queen's Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich ca 
Fowler, W. S............. M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Winchester oH 
Gilbert, Henry R....... kA. Emanuel Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich iS 
Pie - Mincccsccssnceses M.A. Corpus Christi Oxford Winchester pe 
Gleadowe, R. W. .. oe bea. = ‘Trinity Camb. Ely, 1. d. Peterboro’ 
SPOONS Bs caincess janncece M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Bed sant 4 
Goldhawk, T. W. ...... uA. Worcester Oxford Gloucester and Bristol La 
Grant, Anthony......... n.cC.r. New Oxford London, by 1. d. Oxford Ee 
Greville, A.....ccccceces. B.A. St. Peter's Camb. Ely, by lL. d. Norwich 3 
Hand, Henry Geo ...... M.A. King's Camb. Lincoln ¥ 
Hankinson, BE. FP. BF... Mea.) Trinity Camb. a inchester, by I. d. Nor- ye 
. i wich \4 
j Harwood, C. E.......... Ba. . Oriel Oxford Winchester I 
a Haygarth, J. S. ......... BA. ‘Trinity Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 4 
EAB Heming, Henry......... Bea. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 4 
t is Hicks, James ...... PND B.A. Oriel Oxford Gloucester and Bristol y 
4 Te Higgins, Nath. (Literate) 1 gy Png omy OSS 2 
A Pe Hill, Benjamin ......... BA. Trinity Dublin Lincoln By 
i$ ei: Hoare, Edward ......... Ba. ‘Trinity Camb. Ely, by 1. d. Norwich . 
Or Hoare, James R. ...... B.A. Worcester Oxford Ely, by 1. d. Peterboro’ a 
Bt Hohler, F. W. ......... s.c.u. Trinity Camb Gloucester, by 1.d. Bristol a 
ra Inman, Wm. ............ M.A. St. John’s Camb. Kiy, by l. d. Peterboro’ i 
aa | Jackson, Charles ..... . BA St. John’s Oxford Winchester Bs 
Py James, Thomas ......... M.A. Christ Church Oxford Oxford i E: 
ee Janneson, William...... Mea. St. John's Camb. London, by I.d. Chichester 
q Johnson, G. Hl. 5....... M.A. Queen's Oxtord Oxford : 
if : 
if | 
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Name. 


Johnstone, C. W. J.... 
Joaed, FIO. <c<cccasesseoes 


King, John ........ceeeees 
Knightley, V....... 
Levy, T. B......0.. seecee 


Longmire, Daniel 


Mahew. William 


Rashdall, Robert 


Mabegly. T. A......000- 
Marriott, C. F. ......0.. 
Marshall, F. J. .... 
Medwin, Thomas R. 
Mortimer, G. F. W.... 
Norgate, Louis A. ... 
Nind, William ........ 
Nottidge, Septimus ... 
Partridge, C. F. ...... 
Perry, Charles ......... 
yy 2 
Platter, Thomas P. ... 
Packle, FORM .cccccccccee 
Pulteney, R. T. P. ... 


SS Serer = 


Schliewz, C. F. ( Literate) 


Scott, F. , 2 ee eeeseeeeee 


Shute, H. 
Simons, N. 
Simpson, W. H. 


Smyth, G. W. 


Snow, Henry...... cece 


Sonders, Henry 
Se. John, EB. 2.0. 


Stackhouse, A. ......... 
Stohert, , Ree 
Terry, Stephen ......... 


Theobald, J. M. 


West, J. R. 
Wilson, William 
Windham, 


Sims, F, Pia abe 
Smith, William ......... 


eee oeees 


Thomas, R. J. F....... 


Thorp, Charles ......... 
Waters, Wm. R. ...... 
Webster, William ...... 


Robert C. 


Winckler, C. W, (Literate) 


Wrench, Hz QO. ..ccecses 
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Degree. College. University. 
B.A. Emanuel Camb. 
p.A. Oriel Oxford { 
zp.A. St. Albans Hall Oxford 
p.A. Christ Church Oxford 
B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
M.A. St. Peter's Camb. 
M.A. Christchurch Oxford 
B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. 
z.a. Oriel Oxford 
B.A. New Oxford 
m.A. Worcester Oxford 
M.A. Queen’s Oxford 
B.-A. Corpus Christi Camb. 
M.A. St. Peter’s Camb. 
B.A. Jesus Camb. 
B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. 
M.a. ‘Trinity Camb. 
z.A. St. Peter's Camb. 
BA. Emmanuel Camb. 
B.A.  Brasennose Oxford 
B.A. ‘Trinity Oxford 
B.-A. Corpus Christi Camb. 
m.A. Clare Hall Camb. 
p.a. Worcester Oxford 
B.A. Pembroke Oxford 
B.A.  Christ’s Camb. 
B.A. St. John’s Camb, 
z.A. Pembroke Camb. 
B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
s.c-L. Trinity Camb. 
B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. 
M.A. St. John’s Camb. 
B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. 
B.c.L. Downing Camb. 
B.A. Lincoln Oxford 
B.A. St. Joln’s Camb. 
B.A. ‘Trinity Oxtord 
B.A. Jesus Camb. 
s.c Lh. Christ Church Oxford 
p.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. 
B.A. Queen's Camb. 
m.A- Clare Hall Camb. 
s.c.L. St. Peter's Camb. 

Brasennose Oxford 
z.c.L. Worcester Oxford 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Lincoln 
Gloucester and Bristol, by 
1. d Peterborough 
Ely, by lL. d. Norwich 
Ely, by l.d. Peterborough 
Oxford 


( Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 


Salisbury 
London 
Lincoln, by }. d. Norwich 
Ely, |. d. Peterborough 
Oxford 
Gloucester and Bristol 
London, by l.d. Worcester 
Ely, by lL. d. Norwich 
London, by I.d. Rochester 
London 
Ely, by l.d. Peterborough 
Ely 
Ely, 1. d. Peterborough 
Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
London 
Lincoln 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lincoln 
London 
Lincoln 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lincoln 
Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Winchester 


( London, by L d. Areh- 


bishop of Canterbury 
Lincoln, by 1. d. Norwich 
Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Lincoln 
Winchester 
Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 


{ Gloucester and Bristol, by 


l. d. St. David's 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Ely 
Ely 
Lincoln, by 1. d. Norwich 
Ely, by 1. d. Norwich 
London 
London 


The Bishop of Ripon will hold bis first Ordination on the 15th of January. 


The Bishop of Worcester purposes holding a general Ordination on Wednesday, the 
2oth of January, being the Conversion of St. Paul. 


The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on the 19th of 


February. 
Rth of January. 


Candidates are requested to send their papers to his Lordship before the 


Diocese or Satisavry.—Candidates for Deacon’s Orders in this Diocese are informed 
that they are to attend at the Palace, for their first examination, on Tuesday, the 14th 
day of February next, at ten o'clock inthe morning. They may be informed of the books 


Vou. X1—Jan. 1837. 


8) 
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and subjects in which they will be then examined, by applying to Edward Davies, Esq., 
Registry Close, Salisbury. 

N.B. No Candidate for Deacon’s Orders will be admitted whose title is to extend to 
more than one church, or toa parish the population of which exceeds 400 persons, if he 
is to perform the whole duty, or on a temporary title ; and no candidate will be admitted 
to examination who does not come prepared with a creditable knowledge of the original 
language of the Old ‘Testament. 


—_—_-_-- - 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Bileay DD. Dy. cccovececssees ... Avening, R. Gloucestershire. 

Bridgeman, Hon. H. E..... Blymhill, R. Staffordshire. 

Clarke, Liscombe............. Archdeaconry of Sarum. 

Corfe, Joseph ........0066.. Stratford-under-Castle, P. C. Wilts. 

Everard, Salisbury .......... Crosbey Ravensworth, V. Westmoreland. 

Law, Chancellor .............. The Mastership of St. John’s Hospital, Lichfield. 
Lee, Lancelot C. ............ Wotton, R. Oxon. 


Methuen, T. A. ..... evccese The Rural Deanery of Potterne, in the Diocese of Sarum. 

Pigott, Thomas ..........++ St. Helen’s, P. C. Lancashire. 

Randolph, George ......... Stanton-on-the-Wolds, R. Notts. 

Risley, William Cotton... Whaddon, V. with the Hamlet of Nash, Bucks. 

Rodd, Edward  ........0+.- St. Juste in Roseland, Cornwall, and Lamerton V. 
Devonshire 

Scholefield, J. ... ...sseeeeee The Regius Professorship of Greek, in the University of 
Cambridge 

ac ng A ee A Rural Deanery of Malmesbury, in the Diocese of Sarum 

Williams, Thos. ............ Rural Dean of the Deanery of Frome, Somerset. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Algar, Joseph, R. of Orchardleigh, Rural Dean of the Deanery of Frome. 
Barker, H., now one of the Minor Canons and Precentor of the Bristol Cathedral, 
to the further Minor Canonry lately held by the Rev. G. R. Bedford, M.A., 


who has resigned. 


Buckeridge, George ...... Master of St. John’s Hospital, Lichfield. 

Burgess, Richard .......... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Monson, 

Burnell, Samuel .......-- Second Master of the Kensington Grammar School. 

Cee. sisdctccacns Whickham C., Durham. 

Dodgson, Charles ........ Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 

Eden, Robert...... oceeen Head Master of Camberwell Collegiate School, in con- 
nexion with King’s College. 

Fisher, Samuel .......... Chaplain of Oulton Workhouse in the Aylsham Union. 

Francis, Henry R........ Principal of the Kingston College, Hull. 

Gepp, G. B .cccccce- see. Head Master of Ashbourn Grammar School, Derbyshire. 

Giles, John A. .... ...0- Iiead Master of the City of London School, Milk Street, 
Cheapside. 

Gwillym, Richard....... - Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Harrowby. 


Haggard, John, D.C.L. .. Chancellor of Lincoln. 
Henniker, Hon. W. C, .. Domestic Chaplain to Lord Henniker. 
Jarvis, Ge eeeseeeeeseees Chaplain of the Buxton Workhouse, in the Aylsham 
Union. 
Kidd, J. T. D..... eeee++ Third: Classical Master of the Proprietary Grammar 
School, Great Yarmouth. 
Law, R. V., Rector of Christian Malford, a Rural Dean of the Deanery of Malmes- 
bury, in the Diocese of Sarum. 
Lear, Francis.......... -- Archdeacon of Sarum. 
Patterson, T., R. of Patney,a Rural Dean of the Deanery of Potterne, in the Dio- 
cese of Sarum. 
-«+ Lowndean Professor of Astronomy in the University ot 
Cambridge. 
Kashusscagaban C.of Settrington, near Malton, 


Peacock, George ..... 


Putsey, W. 
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Rankin, Tess sc cess coves Domestic Chaplain to Lord De Saumarez. 
Smith, John ....-.....+. Chaplain to the Earl of Camperdown. 
Thorp, Thomas .......... First Archdeacon of Bristol. (‘This Archdeaconry com- 


prises the City and Deanery of Bristol and the 
deaneries of Hawkesbury, Cirencester, and Fairford. ) 
Ware, Joseph ............. Minister of Christ Church, Meadow Lane, Leeds. 
Wilson, Richrad ......... Second Master of the City of London School, Milk 
Street, Cheapside. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Allen, BE. B......... Goodshaw P. C. Lancaster Chester V. of Whalley 
Brooke, T. R. ... Avening R. Glouces. Gloucester Heirs of Rev. Dr. 
Brookes 
Carlyon, C ee baa er in Row \ Cornwall Exeter C. Carlyon, M.D. 
Chisholm, C. ...... Southehureh R. Essex 3 i , Abp.of Canterbury 
| % ow. Li : . ; 
Cooper, Rerseseere } : Poringland ae Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Wheeler 
Cooper, W........+. Maresfield R. Sussex Chichester’ Lord Gage 
Furnival, James... St. Helen’s P. C. Lancaster Chester Trustees 
Fursdon, Edward. Lamerton V. Devon. Exeter J. H. Tremayne 
Gape, Charles ... Willington V. Lincoln Lincoln Earl of Scarboro’ 
Gilbert, H. R. ... Cantley R. Norfolk Norwich W.A.Gilbert, Esq. 
Harington, J. M.. Chalbury R. Dorset Bristol Earl of Pembroke 
C ton W teV. 2 yw, , Marquis of North- 
Hughes, R. E. ... ‘Ty yo avs) orcester Worcester } ania ti 
Johnson, J. H....  Tilshead V. Wilts Sarum Lord Chancellor 
Keppell, Hon. E. Longford V. Derby L.&C. T. W. Coke, Esq. 
: . § Warham St. Mary w. ) ,, . 1, . . 
Keppell, Hon. t.4 ake © Norfolk Norwich T. W. Coke, Esq. 
See, Wes Tee sdeces Wooton R. Oxford Oxford New Coll., Oxford 
Lioyd, Charles .... Bettws Bledrws R. =. Cardigan St. David’s Bp. of St. David's 
Mayow, M, W.... Market Lavington V. Wilts Sarum Christ Ch., Oxon. 
Meech, Wm. J.... a ea ve ® Bucks Lincoln New Coll. Oxford 
Norgate, S. A.... Bylaugh P. C. Norfolk Norwich : pap so ess 
Ollivant, Alfred... Kerry V. Monm. St. David’s Bp. of St. David's 
Overton, Charles. Clapham V. York Chester Bishop of Chester 
Piceut, Thomas... Blymbhill R. Stafford L.& C. Earl of Bradford 
Powell, Thomas... Turnaston R. Hereford Hereford Col.’ Dickinson & 


Lady Boughton 


Pratt, Jermyn... Campsey Ash R. Suffolk Norwich } Leal sselbilae 


Putsey, W § Stanton-on-the- ? On his own Pre- 


teeeeveces ’ Wolds R. " Notts. York pet ae 
Russell, John ...... Jacobstow QR. Cornwall Exeter a St. Ger- 


Ryland, Wm. D.. i" V. w. Stene * Northam. Peterboro’ Earl Speneer 


Shirley, W. A..... Whiston R. W. York York hag Maen - 
S  Stratford-under-Cas- - . Dean and Chapter 
Stonhouse, A....... > &Pc Wilts Sarum of Gert 
Suttaby, W. L.... Denston P. C. Suffolk Norwich W. Pigott, Esq. 
Walters. N. __ § Stamford All rent , i : : “se 
‘ ters, N...s0.coe ) V.w. St. Peter’s R Lincoln Lincoln Marquis of Exeter 
Walpole, — ...... Winslow V. Bucks London Lord Chancellor 
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Name. Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron. 
W. E. Heywood, 
Whipham, T........ Ideford R. Devon Exeter a midshipman in 
hisMajesty’s Navy 
Wilson, E. C. ... eed Barenewarte Westmor. Carlisle Hon. F.G. Howard 
» ; >| 
Wright, H. E. ... Litton R. Somerset B. & W. gro ue 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
f Colany V. 


Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter 


Arthur, John...... 


L& St. Neot’s V. Hunts. Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Bazeley, C. H. B. Southeburch R. Essex et Abp.of Canterbury 


Baker, Francis, V. of Balrothery, at Drumcondra, Ireland 
Earl of St. Ger- 
Bent, Hugh ...... Jacobstow R. eae er 


Brown, James, D.C.L., late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Glasgow Univers. 
Browne, Charlton, R. of Kilmaccabea, Diocese of Ross, Ireland 
Brown, Thomas... ‘Tideswell V. Derby L. & C. 
Darley, — ......... Arboe R. Tyrone, Ireland 
Dixon, Rev, W., of Yadhurst, Hants, in Burton Crescent 
Fisher, T., late of Harleston, Norfolk 

Giraud, F., Jamaica 


Cornwall Exeter ; 


D.& C. of Lichfield 


{ St. Peter's P. C. Chester Chester Bishop of Chester 
Halton, John ...... @ = & Clapham V. W. York Chester Bishop of Chester 
Harington, J. E.. Chalbury R. Dorset Bristol Earl of Pembroke 


Hinde, P. R. V., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
Hod, Richard, DD., Dean of Kilmaduagh, at the Deanery-house, Gort, Ireland 
Jones, Evan, C. of Odiliam, Hants 
Lacy, G., Birdholme, Derbyshire. 
Lawson, J , Arniston Cottage 
March, John, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, at Smithey Brook, near Wigan 
_" \ St. Mary-le-Wigford 2, . rae Prebendary — in 
Ord, Craven ...... a dae) & ‘ Lineoln Lineoln } Tieenia Cath 


Paul, William, Casile Cary, Somerset 


Preedy, James ... Winslow V. Bucks London Lord Chancellor 
Pritchard, Jolin, of Brasennose College, Oxford 

Pryee, John ...... Bettws V. Monmth. St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Rees, John ......... {  ienataee * Carnarvon Bangor Bishop of Bangor 
Rogers, George .... Market Lavington V. Wilts Sarum Christ Ch., Oxon 
Sayer, John......... Arlingham V Glouces. Gloucester Mrs. Hodges 
Symonds, Robert. Hinton Waldrist R. Berks Sarum J. L.Symonds, Esq. 


Tennant, E......... Orton Waterville R. Tlunts Lincoln { Pembroke Hall, 
| Y Cambridge 
Billesdon V., w. Rol- . 
an 2 leston C., & F ‘ ( Rev. H. Greene 
Thomas, E., D. D. Goadby C. & Skef. Leicester Lincoln 


fington R, ? T. R. Davenport 


Turner, Edward... Noke R. Oxford Oxford / Duke of Marlbo- 


rough 
( All Saints V. ww. St. 
Wilkinson, T. C... ? Peter’s R., Stam-> Lincoln Lincoln 
ford 


Marquis of Exeter 


Williams. Peter B, 9 L/anberris R.& Llan- 2 Carnarvon Bangor Jishop of Bangor 
: "2 rug R. 
vine’ . . _ Prebendary in 

Williams, D........ Litton R. Somerset B. & W } Welle Cathedral 

Wood, Theodosius Leysdown V Kent Canterb Abp of Canterbury 

Woodward, G...... Maresfield Sussex Chichester Viscount Gage _ 

Youyle, A... { West ; Retford KR Notts York Corp. of FE. Retford 
. » & Grove R. Nuits York A. I. Evre, Esq 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


OXFORD. 
Saturday, November 25. 

On Thursday the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Master of Arts—The Rev. T. Prater, 
Exeter College. 

Bachelors of Arts—W . Adams, Postmas- 
ter of Merton, grand comp. ; F. W. Faber, 
Scholar of University ; J. Wickens, Scho- 
lar of Balliol; F. R. Apletree, Balliol; 
H. T. Erskine, Balliol; L. Evans, Scholar 
of Wadham; J. Bandinel, Wadham; G. 
F. Deedes, Wadham ; J. Lewis, Wadham ; 
A. Kensington, Scholar of Trinity; G. 
Moyle, Scholar of Lincoln ; J. Armstrong, 
Exhibitioner of Lincoln; F. Hathaway, 
Scholar of Worcester; R. P. Burton, 
Scholar of Pembroke ; C. M. Collins, 
Exeter ; G. Hardy, Oriel ; H. Jones, Scho- 
lar of Jesus; L. Gilbertson, Scholar of 
Jesus ; M. Holme, Scholar of Brasennose ; 
D. Melville, Brasennose ; P. Mules, Bra- 
sennose. 

December 3. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the Rev. Dr. Symons, Warden of 
Wadham College, was nominated (and the 
nomination approved) to be a Commis- 
sioner of the Market, in the room of the 
Rev. Dr. Bull, of Christ Church, resigned. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :-— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. F. B. Wright, 
Queen's; 8S. Bradshaw, Brasennose ; Rev. 
J. Vincent, Worcester; J. T. H. Peter, 
Fellow of Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. H. Whitaker, Exe- 
ter, grand comp.; |. Fisher, Exeter; J. 
Warren, Exeter ; C. Mourdaunt, New 
Inn Hall; KE. Titley, New Inn Hall; M. 
J. Green, Scholar of Lincoln; W. Tal- 
madge, Exhibitioner of Lincoln; J. B. 
Phillips, All Souls’ ; A. Roberts, Magda- 
len; R. W.Church, Wadham; F. Vigors, 
Trinity ; H. Rawlinson, St. John’s, 

On Tuesday last, Nov. 29th, Mr. L. W. 
Owen, B.A., was elected Probationer 
Fellow on the Blundell or Tiverton Foun- 
dation, in Balliol College, in the room of 
the Rev. Samuel Walker, M.A. At the 
same time, Mr. A. H. Clough, of Rugby 
School, and Mr. 8S. H. Northcote, of Bal- 
liol, were elected Scholars of that Society. 
Mr. Clough was also elected to Mr. Edge- 
combe’s Exhibition. 

On Thursday last, John Fereday, B.A., 
Scholar of Worcester College, on the 

, Foundation of Dr. James Finney, was 
elected Actual Fellow of that Society. 


The examination at Winchester College, 
to award the prizes given annually by Sir 
William Heathcote to the best scholar, 
commenced on Tuesday, the 22nd ult., 


and on Thursday evening was decided in 
favour of Mr. C. White. The examining 
masters who attended from this Univer- 
sity were, the Rev. Charles Awdry, 
B.C.L., Fellow of New College, and Joha 
Griffiths, M.A., Fellow of Wadham. 


Ashmolean Society, December 9th. —The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, the Rev. 
F. Morris, M.A., of Worcester College, 
and Piers Calveley Claughton, M.A., of 
UniversityCollege,were elected Members. 

A paper was read by Professor Powell, 
entitled, ‘On Cause and Effect.” The 
object of this paper was chiefly to examine 
the metaphysical question relative to the 
nature of the connexion subsisting be- 
tween physical causes and their effects, 
which has been differently viewed: one 
school contending that the whole is no- 
thing more than the invariable sequence 
of one fact upon another: the other main- 
taining a necessary connexion, or efficient 
causation between them. The author of 
this paper contends that this efficient 
causation is nothing more than what re- 
sults from the circumstance that what we 
term the cause is always a more general 
fact, or law, of which the effect is only a 
particular case or species, 

A specimen of bog butter, from a peat 
moss in Lancashire, found by Mr. Shep- 
pard, of Oriel, was exhibited. 

A plate of iron, from a woman's stays, 
which had been struck by lightning, was 
sent to the meeting by Dr, Kidd. The 
electric fluid had entered it whilst on the 
person of the individual, who had, never- 
theless, escaped uninjured. A notch was 
caused in the plate, by the destruction of 
a portion of the metal, at the point at 
which the lightning had entered it; and 
there were signs of fusion in the conti- 
guous parts. The extremity of the plate 
nearest to the part affected by the light- 
ning was rendered distinctly magnetic. 

The existence of fossil infusoria, in a 
specimen brought by Dr. Daubeny from 
Bohemia, was demonstrated to the Society 
by the aid of a powerful microscope, lent 
for the purpose be Dr. Kidd. 

An instrument was shewn, invented by 
Mr. Sturgeon, for multiplying the effect 
of feeble voltaic currents so as to render 
them sensible to the touch ; and also Mr. 
Marsh’s new and elegant contrivance for 
detecting small portions of arsenic, 

The Secretary announced that the Prin- 
cipal of Magdalen Hall had accepted the 
office of President; Mr. Twiss, of Uni- 
versity College, that of Treasurer; and 
Mr. Hill, of Christ Church, that of Secre- 
tary, for the ensuing year; and that, in 
future, the meetings of the Society will 
be held on the Monday, instead of the 
Friday, evenings, as heretofore. 


























December 10. 


University College. — A Fellowship is 
vacant on the Foundation of Sir Simon 
Bennet, confined to those who are, or 
have been, Scholars on that Foundation. — 
A Fellowship is also vacant on the Foun- 
dation of William of Durham, with a pre- 
ference, ‘‘cwteris paribus,” to ‘‘ persons 
born in the parts nearest to Durham.”— 
The Elegtion to both these Fellowships 
will be held on Saturday, February 4th. 
Candidates are required to present, in 
person, to the master, the usual certifi- 
cates, on or before Saturday, the 28th of 
January. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity — Rev. J. Cooke, 
Magdalen Hall. 

Masters of Arts— Rev. G. B. Moore, 
Christ Church, grand comp.; J. J. A. 
Brown, University; Rev. P. H. Symonds, 
St. Edmund Hall; P. D. Dayman, Balliol ; 
F. T. Pratt, St. John’s, incorporated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Bachelors of Arts—R. Fitz-Gerald, Exe- 
ter; R. P. Hull, Brasennose; J. W. 
Roberts, Jesus; E. Evans, Jesus; G. 
D. Wheeler, Scholar of Wadham; J. E. 
W yndham, Oriel. 


In consequence of a communication from 
the Delegates of the Press to the Board of 
Heads of Houses and Proctors, stating the 
wish of the Delegates to place at the dis- 
posal of the University an annual sum of 
money, being a surplus of that required 
for the expenses of the University press, 
it was proposed and agreed, in a Convo- 
eation holden on Wednesday last, that 
such sum should be accepted, and applied 
to the general fund of the University. At 
the same time, a proposition was made to 
take off a small annual tax, known by the 
name of the ‘*Convocation Tax ;” but, 
in the opinion of the majority of the 
members of Convocation present, the con- 
tinuance of the tax in question was con- 
sidered to be advisable. 


On Saturday last, Mr. W. F. Donkin, 
B.A., Scholar of University College, was 
elected Fellow on the Percy Foundation ; 
and on Monday last, Mr. George Mellish, 
Scholar of University,was elected Scholar 
on the Bennet Foundation of that Society. 

On Thursday last, Mr. R. R. Duke, of 
Exeter College, and Mr. Charles Kilshaw 
Dean, of Queen's College, were elected 
Exhibitioners of Queen's College, on Sir 
Francis Bridgman’s Foundation. 

On Wednesday last, Messrs. Robert 
Ornaby, (from Durham School,) and John 
Percival Frye, Commoners of Lincoln 
College, were elected Exhibitioners of 
that Society, on the Foundation of Lord 
Crewe. 

Yesterday, Mr. William David Hall, 
Sebolar of New College, was admitted an 
Actual Fellow of that Society. 
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December 17. 

Tue Crass List ror Micuarumas 
Téru.—The names of those candidates 
who, at the examinations in the present 
term, were admitted by the Public Exam- 
inefs into the four classes of Litera Hu- 
maniores and Discipline Mathematica et 
Physica, according to the alphabetical ar- 
rangement in each class prescribed by the 
Statute, stand as follows :— 


IN LITERIS HUMANIORIBUS. 


Crass I.—Adams, W., Postmaster of 
Merton; Church, RK. W., Commoner of 
Wadham; Kensington, A., Scholar of 
Trinity ; Wickens, J., Scholar of Balliol. 

Crass I1.—Collins, C. M., Commoner 
of Exeter; Cornish, J. R., Student of 
Christ Church; Erskine, H. ‘T.; Com- 
moner of Balliol; Faber, F. W., Scholar 
of University ; Hardy, G., Commoner of 
Oriel ; Hathaway, F., Scholar of Worces- 
ter; Mellish, G., Scholar of University ; 
Melville, D., Commoner of Brasennose ; 
Moyle, G., Scholar of Lincoln; Mules, P., 
Commoner of Brasennose; Noad, G. F., 
Exhibitioner of Worcester; Peake, J. R., 
Lusby Scholar of Magdalen Hall; Wynne, 
G. G., Commoner of Christ Church. 

Crass II1.—Allen, H. G., Commoner 
of Christ Church; Apletree, F. R., Com- 
moner of Balliol; Armstrong, J., Lord 
Crewe's Exhibitioner of Lincoln; Bad- 
ham, C., Scholar of Wadham; Egerton, 
k. C., Commoner of Christ Church; Evans, 
L., Scholar of Wadham; Fisher, T., Com- 
moner of Exeter; Fitzgerald, R., Com- 
moner of Exeter; Gilbertson, L., Scholar 
of Jesus; Green, M. J., Scholar of Lin- 
coln; Jones, H., Scholar of Jesus; Phil- 
lips, J. B., of All Souls’; Templer, H. S., 
of New Inn Hall. 

Crass 1V.—Anderson, D., Scholar of 
Exeter; Ashworth, J. A., of Christ 
Church; Baker, H. S., Commoner of Ex- 
eter; Bandinel, J., Commoner of Wad- 
ham; Bromley, R., Gentleman Commoner 
of Christ Church; Burton, R. P., Scholar 
of Pembroke; Clinton, Lord W. P., No- 
bleman of Christ Church ; Cotes, D. O., 
Scholar of University ; Darby, J. T., 
Commoner of St. Joan’s; Foulkes, H. P., 
Commoner of Balliol; French, T., Michel 
Scholar of Queen's; Hamilton, .J., Com- 
moner of St. John’s ; Knollis, F. M., 
Demy of Magdalen; Lewis, J., Com- 
moner of Wadham; Miller, W., of New 
College ; Rawlinson, H., Commoner of 
St. John’s ; Smith, C. G., Commoner of 
Wadham; Talmage, W., Lord Crewe's 
Exhibitioner of Lincoln; Webber, W.C. 
F., Student of Christ Church ; Wheeler, 
G. D., Scholar of Wadham ; Woodhouse, 
W. H., Commoner of Christ Church ; 
Wyndham, J. E., Commoner of Oriel. 

F. OaKevry, 
H. B. Witsos, Public 


Travens Twrss, Examiners. 
T. L.CLavenron, 
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IN DISCIPLINIS MATHEMATICIS ET PHYSICIS. 

Crass 1.—Adams, W., Postmaster of 
Merton ; Ashworth, J. A-., of Christ 
Church ; Cotes, D. O., Scholar of Univer- 
sity; Kensington, A., Scholar of Trinity ; 
Wickens, J., Scholar of Balliol. 

Crass 1].—Hussey, T., Commoner of 
Brasennose; Peake, J. R., Lusby Scholar 
of Magdalen Hall; Penny, W. G., Stu- 
dent of Christ Church; Smith, C. G., 
Commoner of Wadham. 

Crass I11.—Anderson, D., Scholar of 
Exeter; Evans, L., Scholar of Wadham. 

Crass 1V.—Bromley, R., Gentleman 
Commoner of Christ Church ; Capel, A., 
Commoner of Balliol; Hull, RK. P., Com- 
moner of Brasennose. 

R. Wacker, 
W. Faxcoxtn | 
E. Hitt, 


In a Convocation holden on Tuesday 
last, the Rev. J. Keble, M.A., late Fellow 
of Oriel, was unanimously re-elected Pro- 
fessor of Poetry, on the foundation of H, 
Birkhead, Esq., D.C.L. 

Yesterday, Mr. F. Hessey, Scholar of 
St. John’s, was elected to a Law Fellow- 
ship in that Society, vacant by the death 
of J. W. Knapp, Esq., D.C.L. 


December 23. 

In a Convocation holden on Saturday 
last, being the last day of Michaelmas 
Term, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity — Rev. J. Cooke, 
Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelor in Divinity— Rev. F.C. Plump- 
tre, Master of University College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law—R. W. Higgs, 
Fellow of St. John’s ; F. T. Pratt, St. 
John’s, (by commutation. ) 

Master of Arts—Rev. I’. Turner, Exeter. 

Bachelor of Arts—R. W. Keate, Christ 
Church. 

On ‘Tuesday last, Mr. G. C. Rowden, 
from Winchester, was admitted to a Fel- 
lowship of New College, as of kin to the 
Founder, vacant by the marriage of the 
Rev. W. B. Lee, M.A. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. FE. Marshall, 
and on Thursday, Mr. FE. J. Hensley, both 
Scholars of Corpus Christi College, were 
admitted Probationer Fellows of that 
Society. 

Yesterday, Messrs. Gray, Page, and 
Smith, from St. Peter's College, West- 
minster, and Messrs. Marsden, Ridley, 
Brown, Corbett, Cooke, and Buckland, 
Commoners of Christ Church, were elected 
Students of Christ Church. 


Public 


Examiners. 


i 


CAMBRIDGE. 


December 2. 
At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 
Honorary Master of Arts—W. T.S, W. 
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Fitzwilliam, (Viscount Milton,) son of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. C. Bush, Pem- 
broke; Rev. G. G. Lynn, Christ’s (comp. ); 
Rev. i. R. Page, Queen’s.* 

Bachelor in Physic—T. Willis, Caius. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. R. Akers, Caius. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To confirm the report of the Library 
Syndicate, dated Nov. 24, 1836. 

To appoint Dr. Archdall, a Syndic of the 

ress. 
. To affix the Seal to a Patent appointing 
J. W. Parker University Printer. 

To authorize the late Vice-Chancellor 
to pay out of the Fitzwilliam Fund the 
sum of 3491. 7s. 9d., being the considera- 
tion money for the Redemption of 114 
land-tax on the Site purchased of St. 
Peter's College for the Museum. 

To authorize the payment of 252. 9s. 
id. to the Plumian Professor, in conform- 
ity with the regulations adopted Feb. 27, 
1829; the receipts of the Plumian Pro- 
fessorship in the last year having amounted 
to 2671. 108. 11d. 

Two graces were proposed at the same 
congregation,—one to authorize a grant of 
3001. from the University chest, in aid of 
the subscription for building new churches 
in London; the other to authorize a grant 
of 50l. for the rebuilding of St. Andrew's 
church in this town; both of which passed 
the Black-hood house, and were rejected 
in the White-hood house by a aos ma- 
jority, 

At the same congregation, a grace passed 
the Senate to confirm the following re- 
port :— 

‘The Syndicate ae May 11, 1836, 
** for the purpose of considering whether 
the design chosen for the New Library, 
&c., be inconformity with the instructions 
given to the architects,” and re-appointed 
June 11, 1836, ‘* to confer with Mr. Cock- 
erell” ‘‘as to the probable cost of the 
buildings to be erected in the first in- 
stance,” beg leave to report to the Senate : 

That they have examined Mr. Cocker- 
ell’s design, with reference to the instruc- 
tions given to the architects in regard to 
the nature, extent, and arrangements of 
the accommodation required, and the 
are of opinion that it is in conformity with 
those instructions : 

That they have this day conferred with 
Mr. Cockerell, ‘‘ as to the probable cost 
of the buildings to be erected in the first 
instance ;” and that Mr. Cockerell states 
it to be his professional opinion, after 
further consideration of his plans, that, 
regard being had to the prices of building 
materials at the time of sending in the 
design, the portion of it which is marked 
in his drawings (see portfolio, No. 5,) as 
proposed for immediate execution, and 


* Mr. Page was admitted B.A., ad eundem 
from Trinity College, Dublin, at the morning 
congregation. 


. 
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which comprehends all the accommodation 
immediately required by the instructions, 
might be built and prepared for the recep- 
tion of its fittings for a sum not exceeding 
25,0001. 

December 9. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following grace passed the Senate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
French, Master of Jesus, Mr. King, Pre- 
ident of Queens’, Mr. Tatham of St. 
John’s, Mr. Cape of Clare hall, Mr. Ni- 
cholas of King’s, Mr. Willis of Caius, 
Mr. Power of Trinity hall, Mr. Bowstead 
of Corpus Christi, and Mr. Martin of 
Trinity, a Syndicate to confer with Mr. 
Cockerell, as to retaining any part of the 
present walls of the old building purchased 
of King’s college ; and as to ‘‘ any allera- 
tions, which may be thought expedient, 
in the character and details of his design 
for additions to the library, Xc.:” also to 
advertise for tenders for ‘* that portion of 
the design which is proposed for imme- 
diate execution ;” and to make a report 
on each of these several points to the 
Senate, for their consideration and deci- 
sion: and further to superintend the pro- 
gress of the works when commenced, 

Messrs. Abud, Addison, Glossop, Pat- 
tinson, Peat, Racster, Gisborne, Smith, 
and Wright, have been admitted Scholars 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


December 16. 

There will be congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the ensuing Lent term :— 
Saturday, ...Jan. @1,(A.B.Com.)atten, 
Wednesday, Feb. 1, at eleven. 
Wednesday, Feb. 8, at eleven. (AshW.) 
Wednesday, Feb. 2, at eleven. 

Friday, ......March 10, (A.M. Inc. )at ten. 
Friday, ......March 17, (end ofterm ) atten. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. F. A. Glover, St. 
Peter's; Rev. C. F. Childe, Emmanuel ; 
Rev. W. K. Groves, Christ's. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. K. Fraser, Trin- 
ity ; J. A. W. Harper, Trinity. 


[The Syndicate appointed to consider 
whether any and what alterations may be 
made in the Previous Examination, and in 
the examination for Bachelor of Arts De- 
gtees, have recommended two specific 
plans for the alteration of these examina- 
tions, but their length precludes the pos- 
sibility of giving them in this Magazine 
till the next number.— A grace of the 
Senate has also passed to confirm the re- 
port of the Syndicate appointed to draw 
up regulations for the Macartney collec- 
tion, and anatomical preparations. This 
report also must be delayed. | 


December 23. 
Paize Sunsrcts—The Vice-Chancellor 
has issued the following notice :— 
1. The Most Noble Marquis Camden, 
Chancellor, being pleased to give annually 


a third gold medal for the encouragement 
of English Poetry, to such resident Under- 
graduate as shall compose the best Ode, 
or the best Poem in heroic verse: the 
subject for the present year is— 


The conflagration of Rome in the reign of 
N 


ero. 

N.B.—These exercises are to be sent 
in to the Vice-Chancellor on or before 
March 31, 1837, and are not to exceed 
200 lines in length. 

ll. The Representatives in Parliament 
for this University being pleased to give 
annually— 

(1) Two Prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose 
Composition, to be open to all Bachelors 
of Arts, without distinction of years, who 
are not of sufficient standing to take the 
Degree of Master of Arts ; and— 

(2) Two other Prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, 
who shall have resided not less than seven 
Terms, at the time when the Exercises 
are to be sent in. 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) For the Bachelors, 

Quenam beneficia Academia, qualis nos- 
tra est constitutione ac forma, ad 
rempublicam afferat ? 

(2) For the Undergraduates, 

Utrumque tempus consulas, tum anti- 
quius, ut cognoscas, quid optimum 
fuerit; tum recentius, ut notes, 
quid fuerit aptissimum., 

N B.—The exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1837. 

Lil. Sir Wittiam Browne having be- 
queathed three gold medals, value five 
guineas each, to such resident Undergra- 
duates as shall compose— 

(1) The best Greex Ove in imitation 

of Sappho ; 

(2) The best Larix One in imitation 
of Horace; 

The best Grerx Ertcram after 

(3) - the model of the Anthologia, and 

‘ The best Latin Epicram after 

the model of Martial ; 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) For the Grexrxk Opoe— 

Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior atque es 
Magnasonaturum, des nominishujus honorem. 
(2) For the Latin Onr—Newtonus, 
(3) For the Greex Epicgram— 
—— Nii fuit unquam 
Sic impar sibi. 

(4) Forthe Latin EriGram—Proximus 
sum egomet mihi. 

N.B. The exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1837. The Greek 
Ode is not to exceed twenty-five, and 
the Latin Ode thirty, stanzas. 

The Greek Ode may be accompanied by 
aliteral Latin Prose Version. 

IV. The Porson Priar is the interest 
of 4001. stock, to be annually employed in 
the purchase of one or more Greek books, 
to be given to such resident Undergraduate 
as shall make the best translation of a 
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BIRTHS AND 


proposed penepee in Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher, into Greek Verse. 

The subject for the present year is— 

Suaxspeare — Kino Lear, Act i, 
Scene ¢—the speech of King Lear, 
omitting the intervening passages, by 
which its continuity is broken : 

Beginuing— 

‘* Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! 
rage! blow!” 
And ending,—“ J am a man 
More sinned against than sinning.” 

N.B. The metre to be Tragicum lam- 
bicum Trimetrum acatalecticum. These 
exercises are to be accentuated, and ac- 
companied by aliteral Latin prose version, 
and are to be sent in on or before April 
530, 1837. 
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The subjects for the Vice Chancellor's 
Prizes at the next Commencements are— 
For Grapvuaters, (in Greek, Latin, or 
English Prose, ) ‘* The Influence of Climate 
on National Character.’”’— For Unper- 
Grapuares, (in Greek, Latin, or English 
Verse, ) ‘“‘ The Pyramids of Egypt.” 

The Compositions, under fictitious sig- 
natures, to be given to the Senior Lec- 
turer, on or betore the 20th of January, 
1837. Ricnarp Macponne.t, 

Senior Lecturer. 

[It was intended to give the lists of 


prizemen at Michaelmas, but want of 
room rendered it impossible. | 





BIRTHS AND 


wre 


BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. J.G. 
Gifford, Wippingham, Isle of Wight; of 
Rev. J. Bewsher, Richmond ; of Rev. E. 
Napean ; of Rev. W. H. Bathurst, Bar- 
wick in Elmet, Yorkshire; of Rev. C 
Jollands, Litthe Munden R., Herts ; of 
Rev. W. Clive (still born) ; of Rev. J. 
Hutchinson, East Stoke V., near Newark ; 
of Rev, W. B. Tate, Lower Wallop V., 
Hants ; of Rev. J. Colborne, Frampton- 
upon-Severn, Gloucester; of Rev. H. 
Legge, of East Lavant R.; of Rev. Arch- 
deacon of Cork; of Rev. R. Fisburne, 
Colkenno Glebe; of Rev. G. W. Lam- 
prey, Ballintemple Glebe; of Rev. J. 
Hopkinson, Alwalton R., Hunts; of Rev, 
R. Gould, jun., Ilfracombe; of Rev. W. 
W. Park, ~ Hall, Chester; of Rev. C. 
Porter, St. Martin’s V., Stamford Barron ; 
of Rev. A. G. Stuart, Alexsmully Glebe ; 
of Rev. J. H. Miller, Leck Glebe, Don- 
egal ; of Rev. M. Plummer, of Gateshead ; 
of Rev. T. J. Blofield, Old Sodbury V., 
Gloncestershire ; of Rev. W. Fisher, 
Derby; of Rev. J. J. West, Winchelsea 
R.; of Rev. F, J. Noel; of Rev. R. F. 
Laurence, Chalgrove V., Oxon. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. 
Dr. Kennedy, Shrewsbury ; of Rev. W. 
C. Totton, Bluebridge House; of Rev. 
T. Sale, Southgate; of Rev. H. W. 
Plumptre, Eastwood R.; of Rev. W. T. 
Hopkins, Nufheld R.; of Rev. G. L. 
Benson, Vicar Choral of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral ; of Rev. A. Pearson, Springfield R., 
Essex ; of Rev, W. B. Harrison, Gayton 
R., Lincolnshire ; of Rev. T. Masker, 


Vou. XI.—Jan. 1837. 





MARRIAGES, 


Gittisham P.; of Rev. J. C. Moffatt, 
Newry ; of Rev. R. D. Backhouse, 
Walmer P.C., Kent; of Rev. W. Steven, 
Minister of the Scotch church, Rotterdam ; 
of Rev. E. Lewis, Atworth, Wilts; of 
Rev. C. Tookey, Oddingley R. ; of Rev. 
EK, Nixon, Castletown R.; of Rev. J. 
Awdry, Salisbury; of Rev. W. Leng, 
Stockton ; of Rev. R. M. Wood, Shenley, 
Herts; of Rev. E. N. Young, Quainton 
R., Bucks ; of Rev, H. Moseley, Wands- 
worth. 
MARRIAGES, 

The Rev. P. H. Lee, r. of Stoke 
Bruerne, Northamptonshire, to Mary, d. 
of R. Willis, Esq., of Halnead, Lanca- 
shire; Rev. F.R. Nixon, B.A., late Fell. 
of St. John’s Coll., Oxon, to Anna, d, of 
C. Woodcock, Esq., of Park Crescent, 
Portland-place, London; Rev. R. W. 
Hamilton, Minister of Belgrave Chapel, 
Leeds, to Harriette, third d. of J. Robson, 
Esq., of Sutton, Yorkshire; Rev. G., 
Maclear, to Catherine, relict of the late 
Rev. J. Young, v. of Cockerham, Lan- 
cashire; Rev. O. L. Collins, p. c. of 
Ossett, Yorkshire, to Eliza, youngest d. of 
Mr. J. Guest, merchant, of Birmingham ; 
Rev. F, F. Magrath, of Kilmegan, county 
Down, to Eliza, d, of the late W. Young, 
Esq., of Monaghan; Rev. C. Rawlins, v, 
of Thornton, York, to Eleanor, d. of the 
late G. Rickards, Esq.,of Piccadilly ; Rev. 
W. Freeland, D.C.L., to Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. W. N. Manly, of Dublin, and 
d. of the late T. Brown, Esq., M. D.; 
Rev. G. J. Atkinson, r. of Kettlethorpe. 
Lincolnshire, to Anna Maria, d. of the late 
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Rev. C, B. Massingberd ; Rev. J. Wil- 
liamson, of Elyria, Ohio, North America, 
to Maria, d. of E. James, Esq., of Bristol ; 
Rev. T. Bryer, to Jane, youngest d. of 
the late Mr. E. Hickman, of Handsworth ; 
Rev. F. R. Raines, p. c. of Milnrow 
Chapel, Lancashire, to Honora, eldest d. 
of the late J. Beswicke, Esq., of Pike 
House, near Rochdale; Rev. D. Massy, 
to Frances, d. of the late Hon. Evre 
Massy, and relict of R. Sadlier, Esq., of 
Tipperary ; Rev. R. Pole, M.A., of Ball, 
Coll., Oxon, second son of Sir P. Pole, 
Bart., to Elizabeth, d. of R. Elmbirst, 
Esq., of Cleathorpe, Lincolnshire; Rev. 
R. Wanstall, B.A., c. of Walton-upon- 
Trent, Derbyshire, to Lucilla, voungest d. 
of the late C. Cotterill, Esq., of Cannock ; 
Rev. A. Fitch, M.A., c. of Cottenham, to 
Harriet, second d. of R. Ivatt, Esq. ; Rev. 
T. Mills, r. of Stretton, Suffolk, chaplain 
in ordinary to his Majesty, to the Hon. 
Elizabeth Frances Barrington, d. of the 
late, and sister of the present, Viscount 
Barrington; Rev. C. Sandys, of Bough- 
ton, Northamptonshire, to Helen Sophia, 
d. of the late H, Bury, Esq.; Rev. J, 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Mulligan, of Moira, to Marv, only d. of 
J. M*Cullock, Esq., of Larne, Ireland ; 
Rev. C. Walters, c. of Carhampton, 
Somersetshire, to Ellen, only d. of the 
Rev. W.S Dusautoy, r. of Exton, Hants ; 
Rev. St. George Knox, of Kappa, Mayo, 
Ireland, to Anne, d. of the Rev. R. St. 
George, v. of Crosmolina; Rev. N. B. 
Dennys, of St. John’s Coll., Camb., to 
Mary Anne, eldest d. of J. Martin, Esq., 
of Porehester; Rev. G. B, Coulter, Offi- 
ciating Minister of Frankford, Ireland, to 
Jane, eldest d. of Mr. J. Smith, of Castle- 
blaney ; Rev. W.K. Groves, M.A., of Chel- 
sea, to Jane Sarah, relict of W. Daniel, 
Esq., of Grosvenor-place, Bath ; Rev. R.S. 
Robson, M.A., Incumbent of Raweliffe, 
Yorkshire, to Jane, d. of the late Lieut.- 
col. Hutchinson, of Wold-Newton, York ; 
Rev. J. Mendham, M.A., of Clophill, 
Bedfordshire, to Sophia, d. of the late C, 
Turner, Esq., of North Ferriby, Y orkshire ; 
Rey. F. Jeune, D.C.L., Fell. of Pembroke 
Coll., and Head Master of King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, to Margaret Dyne. 
only child of H. Symons, Esq., of Ax- 
bridge. 





EVENTS 


N.B. 


BERWSHIRE. 

A meeting for the purpose of making a 
church-rate has been beld in the parish of 
St. Lawrence, Reading. A strong op- 
position was got up, but, after consider- 
able discussion, the rate was carried ona 


show of hands by a large majority.— 
Berks Chron. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE., 

The Rev. H. Maberly, curate of Bourn, 
has been dismissed from his curacy by the 
Bishop of Ely. Mr. Maberly has been 
getting up petitions against the new poor 
laws, which appear to have given great 
offence to the ministers. Lord John Rus- 
sell wrote to the Bishop of Ely, desiring 
that prelate to admonish Mr. Maberly for 
exciting agitation against a law of the 
land, which was accordingly cove by the 
bishop. Mr. Maberly asserted his right 
to disapprove of a measure that tended to 
the :ujurvy of the poor and he)pless, and to 
seek every legal and constitutional means 
for its repeal, and continued to hold meet. 
ngs against the poor laws. The result 
has been his dismissal from the curacy! 


OF THE MONTH. 


The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


— North Wales Chron.—(1s this true? If 
not, it should be contradicted..-Ed, B.M.) 


CHESHIRE. 

The principal members of the congrega- 
tion at St. Peter's Church, Stockport, 
have presented a token of their respect 
and esteem to their late pastor, the Rev. 
W. Newstead, B. A., of University Col- 
lege, who is retiring from the curacy of 
St. Peter's, having accepted a cure in 
Selby, Yorkshire. The present consisted 
of a handsome quarto Bibje and a Praver- 
book. John Worsley, Esq. of High- 
street, the oldest member of the congre- 
gation at St. Peter's, addressed the rev. 
gentleman in appropriate terms, after 
which, Mr. Newstead, evidently labour- 
ing under great emotion, acknowledged 
the kindness which bad been shewn to 
him.—Stockport Advertiser. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

At Chestertield, on Thursday, Dec. 21, 
there was a large and highly respectable 
meeting of members of the church of Kng- 
land for the purpose of raising a fund to 
build a new church in that town. The Rev. 
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T. Hill gave 1000/. towards an endowment 
for the church, and 4001. was collected in 
the room. A committee of gentlemen 
was appointed to decide on a site, and 
promote subscriptions towards the fulfil. 
ment of their praiseworthy object — Derby 
Mercury. 

At the meeting of the Derby town- 
council, on Saturday, December 10, a most 
important document was read, in which 
the following disclosures of a job, con- 
ferring no credit on the parties concerned, 
occurs :—** The commissioners under the 
Municipal Reform Act wrote to the Derby 
town council, stating that Mr. and Mrs, 
Cox had made a tender for the advowsons 
of St. Alkmund and All Saints, in that 
town (which were in the gift of the late 
corporation), of 53,6001. and calling on 
them to acknowledge their acceptance of 
the offer. The council had received a 
tender of 4,000/. for the advowsons, and 
refused to sanction a sale at a less amount 
than that sum, and called on the commis- 
sioners to state the amount of the tenders 
made tothem. Mr. Murray, the secre- 
tary, wrote an answer, demanding of the 
council to confirm the award of the com- 
missioners in favour of Mr. and Mrs, 
Cox’s tender, and refusing all information 
to the council of the amounts of the offers 
made. ‘The town council, feeling that they 
could not act in conformity to the com- 
missioners’ demands, not wishing to give 
up the 4001. more than Cox’s offer, again 
refuse to confirm it ; in consequence a suit 
in Chancery has been commenced to en- 
force the commissioners’ agreement,— 
Derby Mercury. 

Dersy Grammar Scuoot.--The prizes 
at this school were adjudged as follows :— 
Head Master's School. ist. Latham. 2nd. 
C. Thurston.—Ibid. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

A person, named Boycot, calling him- 
self secretary to the C ‘hurch-rate “Aboli- 
tion Society, has sent a string of resolu- 
tions to ‘the town councils, requesting 
these bodies to adopt them, pledging the 
councils to agitate the repeal of the church 
rate, and the separation of church and 
state, The town councils, to their honour, 
have refused to have the documents read 
at their meetings.— Devonshire Standard. 

The new Chapel at Newton Abbot was 
pg ar by the Lord Bishop of Exeter 

1 Thursday, Nov. 24. Towards the 


Gratin of the building the inbabitants 
of that small town contributed very nearly 
10001. They are almost exclusively 
tradespeople, and they have, moreover, a 
full share of dissenters. 
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The church of Havering-atté- Bower has 
been enlarged and beautified entirely by 
the voluntary donations of the inhabitants 
and neighbours.—Camb. Chron. 

A vestry meeting of the inbabitants 
and rate-payers was held at Praintree, 
Essex, for the purpose of considering a 
rate for the repair of the church. The 
Rev. B. Scale took the chair. The vestry 
was exceedingly crowded. A motion was 
put and seconded, that a rate of 1s. 6d, 
in the pound be granted. ‘This motion 
was met hy an amendment for the post- 
ponement of the rate to that day twelve. 
month; and after a long discussion, cha- 
racterized by a good deal of warmth, the 
amendment was carried by a large ma- 
jority on the show of hands being taken. 
it is stated to be the intention of the 
cburchwarden to make a rate without the 
consent of the vestrv, which it is cen- 
tended he can do, for the necessary re- 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Stroup. —( from a .Correspondent. )— 
The Society for promoting the Enlarge- 
ment, Building and Repairing of C hurches 
have voted 500/. toward the chapel of 
ease about to be erected in this town. 
This sum, together witb a grant of 1,000/, 
made by the church building commis- 
sioners forms more than one-half of the 
fund, as the subscriptions (of which nearly 
half have been collected away from the 
parish) amount only to 1350/. A boast 
was made in one of the Gloucester papers, 
in reply to the minister's advertisement, 
that the dissenters have accommodation 
for 4500 persons, whilst the church can 
accommodate only 1500. The new chapel 
is to hold 1000 persons, of whom 700 will 
have free sittings. Surely thereare many 
friends of the church who only require 
such information in order to give their 
aid. Subscriptions are pavable through 
any bank to the “ Stroudshill Church Fund 
at the Stroud Old Bank.” 

The subscriptions of the Bristol Diocesan 
Church Building Association, are proceed- 
ing prosperously; the sum already received 
amounts to nearly 6,000/, A numerous 
meeting of the inhabitants of the diocese 
took place at the Guildhall, Bristol, on the 
15th of December, the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol in the chair, for the pur- 
pose of constituting the above society. 
The utmost unanimity with regard to the 
principle of the society, and the strongest 
feeling ever evinced on the part of the 
laity, prevailed on the occasion. The 
meeting was addressed, and the various 
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resolutions moved, by the Bishop, the 
Duke of Beaufort, A. G. H. Battersby, 
Esq., BE. Sampson, Esq., the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Banks, Major-Gen. Sir William 
Davy, the Rev. J. Hensman, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Thorp, C. George, Esq., J. 
S. Harford, Esq., J. Cooke, Esq., the 
Rev. T, T. Biddulph, C. L. Walker, Esq. 
J. Osborne, Esq., &c. &c.— Bristol Jour. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

We have the pleasure to state that a 
church will very shortly be built at Bur- 
ley, in the New Forest: the subscrip- 
tions for the purpose are proceeding most 
prosperously. ‘The greatest praise is due 
to the Rev. H. Wilberforce, minister of 
Bransgore, for his praiseworthy exertions 
in the cause. Burley is extra-purochial, 
and is a place which has long been with- 
out religious accommodation. — Dorset 
County Chronicle, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Malmes- 
bury bas made a most munificent gift of a 
plot of land at Holdenhurst, near Christ- 
church, for the purpose of building a Na- 
tional School Room on it.— Ibid. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. Henry Cowper, of Tewin-water, 
near Hertford, has made a donation of 
5002. to the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. —Standard. 

KENT. 

Atthe adjourned meeting of the Can- 
terbury Town Council on the 22d of No- 
vember, Alderman Brent brought forward 
a motion for the abolition of church rates, 
which was put and lost by a majority of 
three. 

Marpstone Cuvren Rate.—The poll 
was kept open during the whole of Friday, 
the 16th December, and the following day 
until twelve o'clock. The majority in 
favour of the rate proved to be 259. The 
radicals and dissenters made a grand 
struggle.-—_Morning Herald. 


LANCASHIRE. 

On Thursday twenty-eight members of 
the Society of Friends (Quakers ) at Man- 
chester publicly seceded from that body. 
—Sheffield Iris, The Blackburn Standard 
also states that twenty-two more members 
bave seceded from the body, 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 

A purse, containing fifty guineas, has 
been presented to the Rev. T. R. Docker, 
of Nuneaton, by his congregation at 
Hinckley, as u testimony of their regard 
and esteem for the manner in which he has 
discharged the duties of bis office, as morn- 
ing and evening lecturer at the church. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The church rate has been postponed in 
the parish of St. Benedick, Lincoln, with- 
out a division.—Times. 

Cuvrcn Ratres.—At a meeting of the 
Town Council of Boston, Mr. Noble 
brought forward the following motion, of 
which he had given due notice, on the 
subject of church rates—‘ To consider 
the propriety of petitioning Parliament 
for the repeal of church rates, and praying 
that the charges incident on repairs of 
churches, which have usually been de- 
frayed out of the church rates, be not paid 
out of the fund raised by the general tax- 
ation of the country.” After the motion 
had been fully discussed, the question was 
put, and there appeared ten for and ten 
against it, upon which the mayor gave his 
casting vote with the noes, so that Mr. 
Noble’s motion was lost by one.— Ibid. 

MIDDLESEX. 

The autumn examination of the chil- 
dren in the central schools of the National 
Society took place on Wednesday, the 
30th of November. In consequence of 
the absence of company from London, 
very general invitations were issued to 
the masters and mistresses of national 
schools in the metropolis, and to the pa- 
rents of the children. The attendance, 
notwithstanding the wet day, was such as 
to shew the lively interest they took in 
the institution. The children’s perform. 
ance was very creditable, 

Tue Caurcn or St, Martin In THE 
Firtvs.—This venerable and splendid 
edifice, which is considered to be one of 
the finest specimens of architecture in the 
mm i was, during the late gale, ob- 
served by several persons to vibrate most 
fearfully ; which circumstance excited con- 
siderable alarm in the minds of the pa- 
rishioners, the structure having been re- 
ported to be unsound; and, as the sub- 
joined report will shew, their fears were 
not altogether groundless :— 

Extract from the ‘‘ Report of the Commit- 
tee of Vestry appointed to receive an 

Estimate or Estimates of the necessary 

Repairs to be done to the Church, 

“The committee have received Mr. 
Burton's report, which contains a variety 
of important details ; and it is satisfactory 
to learn from it, that although a very large 
outlay is required for the repair and cleans- 
ing of the church, there is no reason to 
apprehend, as far as the architect bas yet 
been able to ascertain, that the fabric is 
in a dangerous state. A considerable 
settlement, however, has taken place at 
the tower, which must be carefully watch- 
ed,and if it should hereafter appear that 
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this part of the structure has not come to 
a final bearing, it will be necessary that 
measures should yet be adopted to pre- 
vent injurious consequences from the 
furtber progress of the settlement.—Mr. 
Burton’s estimate, under four specified 
heads, amounts to 50121.— Times. 

The Rev. C, Hotham, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, has resigned the office 
of librarian and evening preacher to the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn. The learn. 
ed counsel who are in the habit of attend- 
ing the hall of that society, in which the 
rev. gentleman has for the last ten years 
officiated as chaplain, have presented to 
him a piece of plate. It is stated that 
there are no less than seventeen candidates 
for the vacant situation. 

Sites have been given by Lord South- 
ampton, the Mercers’ Company, Mrs, 
Wheeler, and the Rev. Joseph Medburst, 
for the new churches about to be built 
from the Metropolis Churches Fund.— 
Morning Paper. 

Some statements have been going the 
round of the papers relative to a proposed 
fund for building additional dissenting 
chapels in the metropolis. We have been 
unable to truce them to an authentic source ; 
and believe the information to be premature. 
Itis important, however, that the public 
should be informed, that so far from origi- 
nating in any ambitious wish to rival the 
Bishop of London's churchbuilding scheme, 
the Congregational Union, in their printed 
minutes, earnestly recommended the un- 
dertaking to the general body three years 
ago. Of the steps which have been taken to 
carry the plan into execution, our readers 
shall be informed as soon as the measures 
are matured. — Patriot. 

On this subject the Standard, of Dee. 5, 
says—‘* A few weeks ago we mentioned a 
very liberal subscription set on foot among 
the dissenters, in order to increase the 
number of chapels in London. The fact, 
so honourable to the dissenting body, was 
generally copied into the newspapers of 
all parties. ‘The Patriot of Thursday last, 
however, inserted a paragraph calculated 
to throw doubt upon our statement, and 
otherwise designed to claim, for the dis- 
senters, credit for having been before the 
Church in the effort to supply the reli- 
gious wants of the people.” [Here the 
Standard, after giving the above extract 
from the Patriot, adds the copy of a print- 
ed statement, and also an address, from 
which it appears, that at a meeting of 
ministers, called for another purpose, on 
the 25th of October, a conversation arose 
on the desirableness of building several 
new Independent places of worship in the 
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metropolis. It was determined to convene 
another meeting, of ‘‘ influential laymen 
and pastors,’ on the 17th of November, 
at the Congregational Library ; and thirty 
eight gentlemen were named to be invited 
to such provisional meeting. The object 
is stated thus—‘ to form a society for 
building Independent chapels in those 
parts of London where scriptural churches 
are most required ; and it is concluded 
that fifty would not be an adequate sup- 
ply.” The Standard adds]—“ We regret 
to learn that the gentlemen invited to 
attend at the Congregational Library, on 
the i7th ult., declined doing so; and from 
that circumstance we suppose it arises 
that the subscription is still at a stand.” 

Vue Votuntary Principis.—The Cou- 
rier is at some pains to tell us, that in se- 
veral instances members of the established 
church are adopting the “ voluntary sys- 
tem.” We know it; and we exult to know 
that itis no novelty. But mark the dis 
tinction between the voluntary principle 
of the established church and the volun- 
tary principle for which the political dis- 
senters contend. ‘The voluntary principle 
of the established church takes the direc- 
tion of providing religious instruction for 
those who are unable to provide it for 
themselves, and for whom the law makes 
no such provision. ‘The voluntary princi- 
ple of dissenters is known only as a nega~ 
tive; the person professing it simply re- 
fuses to pay for any one but himself. 
Which is the most Christian of these two 
voluntary principles? They know very 
little of the history of our church who 
imagine that it bas not cherished the 
Christian voluntary principle—namely, 
the principle of free giving, for the spi- 
ritual benefit of others—from its very 
foundation. But this it could not have 
done, to the extent of the vast sphere 
filled by its labours and its usefulness, 
had it not been an established church. 
The dissenters’ voluntary principle is a 
poor, inverted, niggardly imitation of the 
voluntary principle of the church; and, 
like dissent itself, it is simply parasiti- 
cal.—Standard. 

The Committee of Deputies of the Three 
Denominations have passed resolutions 
approving of the object for which the 
Church-rate Abolition Society has been 
formed, and expressing desire to have 
friendly intercourse with its committee, 
and to receive from time to time informa- 
tion respecting the measures which the 
committee are taking for improving and 
directing the public mind, in order that 
an effective co-operation may be promoted 
between the society and the deputies. 
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We have much pleasure in stating this 
fact. At this crisis, union between the 
different bodies of protestant dissenters is 
indispensable. — Putriot. 

Vorrs ror Pews.—Mr. Henry, Re- 
vising Barrister, in a church pew case, 
said that, with regard to pews, be and his 
colleagues were of opinion that the holders 
bad such an interest in lands and tene- 
ments as would give a vote. A pew ina 
parish church was always appurtenant to 
some house in the parish, and, therefore, 
was merely an easement ; but that was 
not the case with the pews in churches 
built by moderna acts, which gave a power 
to the trustees, or other partie:, of con- 
veying away the pews by deeds of lease 
and release, as those pews might be consi- 
dered tenements within the act of parlia- 
ment.—Dencaster Chronicle. 

In the court of the Archdeacon of Mid. 
dlesex, on the 25th November, after hear- 
ing a proceeding taken against Mr. Sa- 
muel Theobald, of Bishopsgate-street, a 
member of the Society of Friends, who 
had been duly chosen churchwarden of 
the parish of Allballows, London Wall, 
and refused to take upon bimse!f the office, 
Dr. Phillimore refused to compel him to 
serve, and ordered another election.— 
Watchman, 

Visiration or tHe Crercy.—De- 
cember the 1st, pursuant to ancient cus. 
tom, the balf-yearly visitation of the clergy 
took place in the vestry room of the 
church of the parish of St. Paul, Covent- 
garden, before Dr. Phillimore, the official 
in and throughout all the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex, and Mr. Robert Isherwood, 
the registrar. No presentment of any 
interest was made during the morning, 
and the Court baving uansacted the 
usual routine of business, broke up at 
twelve o’clock.— Times. 

The Tithe Commissioners for England 
and Wales have appointed Charles Pym, 
of Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, to be an 
Assistant Commissioner under the Act 
for the commutation of tithes in England 
and Wales. 

Edward Conroy, Esq., has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Registrar General to 
the Registrar General, and E. Mann, Esq., 
Chief Clerk of the Department. 

NORFOLK. 

Norwien.—The church rate has a se- 
cond time been postponed for twelve 
months, in the parish of St. George's 
Colegate. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
The Newcastle Journal states that more 





than one Roman-catholic gentleman, of 
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high connexions and great property in 
the county of Northumberland, have 
boldly and openly declared that they re- 
nounce all connexion with the revolu- 
tionary schemes of the Irish Papists; and 
that they desire to uphold, not to pros- 
trate, the mild and tolerant Establish- 
ment of the Church of England. The 
declaration to this effect by Sir Clifford 
Constable, a Roman-catholic Baronet of 
large property, was published some weeks 
ago in the Hull Packet. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

Tuame Narionat Scuoors anp 
Scnoots or Inpustry.—At an adjourned 
meeting of the subscribers, held at the 
Town-hall, Thame, on Thursday, the 8th 
of December, 1836, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Abingdon in the chair, it was re- 
ported by the committee, that the karl of 
Abingdon bad consented to become pa- 
tron, and the Right Honourable the Ba- 
roness Wenman, patroness, of the In- 
stitution, and that his lordship, in addi- 
tion to his donation of 1001, and five 
guineas annually, had also been pleased 
to offer a piece of ground on which to 
erect the schools. The committee also 
reported that they had received several 
additional subscriptions, but that the 
amount at present was insufficient to carry 
into effect their proposed plans, It was, 
therefore, resolved, that the committee be 
requested to continue their exertions, and 
to appeal to the public to aid them in pro- 
moting an object so important to the inte- 
rest of the Established Church.— Oxford 
Herald, 

To the Editor of the Globe. 

Sir,—Our attention has been directed 
to a letter in the Globe of Friday evening 
last, signed ** Quondam Oxoniensis,” in 
which occurs the following paragraph :— 

‘*Dr. Gilbert posts up a notice in the 
Hall of Brasennose College, forbidding his 
men to attend the Professor’s lectures, 
on pain of his refusing their testimonials 
for ordination; and this contrary to the 
feelings and wishes of all the Brasennose 
tutors, who are justly incensed at his con- 
duct.” 

We beg to declare the concluding asser- 
tion untrue; the above-mentioned act of 
the Principal being, as we judge, entitled 
to our full concurrence and gratitude, 

Your obedient servants, 

T. T. Bazely, 
J. Walker, 
Tutors of Brasennose College. 
Brasennose College, Oxford, Dec. 3. 


SOMERSETSUIRE. 
The General Committee of the Bath and 
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Wells Diocesan Church Building Associ- 
ation held their second quarterly meeting 
on the 8th of December, at the Palace at 
Wells. Applications for aid were pre- 
sented from Frome, Stoke Lane, Weston, 
from the parish of St. James, Taunton, 
Wincanton, and Writhliagton. To the 
first of these a grant was made of 300/, 
and to the second and third of 1001. each, 
but the *fourth could not then be enter- 
tained, in consequence of one of the rules 
of the Association not having been fully 
observed ; it will, however, doubtless re- 
ceive assistance on the next application, — 
Salisbury Herald. 

The foundation-stone of the new church, 
to be erected in the parish of Weston, was 
laid on Dec. 5, in the presence of a large 
concourse of spectators. The Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese attended to perform the 
ceremony, accompanied by a large number 
of the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bath, 
The church is intended to supply 427 
sittings, of which 300 will be free and un- 
appropriated. It will thus be necessary 
to provide an endowment, for which, how- 
ever, only 6151. have hitherto been ob- 
tained. We hope soon to be able to re- 
port that the deficiency has been supplied 


‘by individual Christian benevolence.— 


Bath Chroniete. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

On Friday, Nov. 18th, a deputation of 
ladies presented to the lady of the Rev. J. 
Baylie, incumbent of Bloxwich, a hand- 
some purse, containing fifty-three sove- 
reigns, contributed by the ladies of Blox- 
wich and its vicinity, as a testimony of 
respect for the faithful labours of Mr. 
Baylie, and in consideration of the small 
income attached to the living.—Birming- 
ham Advertiser. 

Incorporated Cnurcu-suttpine So- 
crety.—The Rector of Stafford, in his 
sermon preached on the 13th Nov.,in con- 
formity with the King’s royal letter, men- 
tioned that a noble lady had announced 
her intention of contributing the munificent 
sum of 16,0001, to the society. — Watchman. 

SUFFOLK. 

The anniversary meeting of the district 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was held on Thursday, 
15th December, at the Guildhall, Bury. 
The company was not numerous, and con- 
sisted chiefly of ladies. Amongst the 
gentlemen who were on the bench were the 
Revds. Rickards, Williams, A. A. Col- 
ville, Haggitt, Page, Fitzroy, Blomfield, 
Barrow, and Robert Bevan, Esq. The 
Rev. H. Hasted was called upon, in the 
absenee of H. Wilson, Esq., M.P., to take 
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the chair. The sum collected on the oe- 
casion amounted to 281. 11s, 5d.—Suffoik 
Chronicle, 

Consecrations recently holden by the 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, for the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich :—Stokeby Nay. 
land, a chapel on Leavenheath, erected by 
public subscription;—Westley, a new 
church, by subscription of the rector, 
churchwarden, and the Marquis of Bristol, 
and others ;—Saxmundbam, an additional 
burial-ground, given by William Long, 
Esq.;—St. Clement, [pswich, a new church, 
erected and endowed at the sole expense 
of the Rev. John Thomas Nottidge.— 
From a Correspondent. 


SUSSEX. 

Re-acrion.—A four days’ poll for a 
church-rate of three halfpence in the 
pound, for the churches of St. Nicholas 
and St. Peter, Brighton, was announced 
as follows :—for the rate, 1,702; againgt 
it, 1,389; majority for the vote, 313. 
About fourteen months since a vote was 
refused, after a three days’ poll, by a ma- 
jority nearly as large,— Brighton Gasette, 

Bricuton.—On Tuesday, Dec. 20th, a 
meeting was held in the Town Hall, for 
the purpose of forming an “ Anti Church- 
tate Association.” Mr.T.R. Kemp,M.P., 
the Radical member for Lewes, in the 
chair. One only of the Brighton mem- 
bers (Mr. J. N. Wigney) was present ; 
but the presence of Mr. Joseph Hume 
fully satisfied the radicals for the absence 
of the other member, ‘The meeting was 
fully attended, and no opposition was 
offered. After a string of resolutions was 
passed, and petitions to both houses of 
Parliament, praying for the * total aboli- 
tion of church-rates, without commutation 
or substitution by way of charge, direct 
or indirect, or any portion of the national 
revenue,” were adopted, Mr. Joseph Hume 
addressed the meeting. —Correspondent of 
the Morning Herald. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

A purse, containing fifty guineas, bas 
been presented to the Rev. T. Kh, Docker, 
of Nuneaton, by bis congregation atHinck- 
lev, as a testimony of their regard,— 
Lincoln Paper. 


WILTSHIRE. 

On Thursday, Dee. 15, a meeting of the 
inhabitants of Fisherton Anger took place, 
pursuant to public notice, at the vestry 
room in the poor-house, for the purpose 
of making a cburch-rate of sixpence in the 
pound. A considerable party assembled 
to oppose it, and proposed a three-penny 
rate, which, after some little discussion, 
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was lost, the six-penny rate being carried 
by a majority of five.—Salisbury Herald. 

The parish church of Grittleton has 
lately been considerably enlarged at the 
sole expense of the Rev. W. W. Burnel, 
the rector, exceeding 1000/.—Ibid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The Rev. D. M. Bourne, son of the 
late Dr. Bourne, of Oxford, bas sent the 
very handsome donation of thirty guineas 
to the charity for the relief of clergymen’s 
widows and orphans in the diocese of 
Worcester.— Worcester Journal. 

The late revolutionary meeting of the 
pretended operatives of this city, at which 
nine Roman-catholic country gentlemen 
wave so distinguished a part, bas been 
‘ollowed up by the issue of a new coinage 
from Birmingham, and which is now in 
circulation among the initiated here. It 
consists of pieces of the current coin,upon 
which the head of the King is cut deeply 
across the neck by a stamp bearing the 
words “* Daniel O'Connell ’’—and a crown 
falling from the King’s head is also deeply 
stamped upon the metal.—Worcestershire 
Guardian.—(Is this true ?} 


VORASHIRE,. 

Tar Diocese or Rivox,—lIt is under- 
stood that the new diocese of Ripon will 
be divided into two archdeaconries ; one, 
that of Craven, to comprise the greater 
part of the West Riding ; and the other, 
that of Richmond, to comprise the re- 
mainder of the diocese. —G lobe. 

The Bishop of Ripon has been visiting 
the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire. 
He paid a visit on Wednesday, Nov. 30, 
to Archdeacon Musgrave, at Halifax; and 
on Friday, Dec. ¥, preached at Christ 
Church, Bradford, which was re-opened 
for divine service on that day, having 
previously been under repair for some 
months. On Thursday an address was 
presented to his lordship by the working 
people of Bradford, expressing their at- 
tachment to the Established Church. 

An address from the dean and clergy 
resident within the deanery of Ripon, to 
the Archbisbop of York, on the termina- 
tion of bis jurisdiction within that part of 
the county, expressive of affection and 
veneration for his high character, has been 
numerously signed, and was presented on 
Dec. ist, by the Rev. R. Sutton, canon of 
Ripon Cathedral. 

The inbabitants of St. John’s, Stanwick, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, have 
preseated to their late excellent minister, 
the Rev. Thomas Tate, son of Mr. Tate, 
canon residentiary of St. Paul's, a silver 


inkstand, with the following inscription 
engraved on it :—‘* Presented to the Rev. 
Thomas Tate, by the inhabitants of St. 
John’s, Stanwick, as a mark of their ap- 
probation of bis unwearied zeal in dis- 
charge of his duty as curate of St. John’s, 
Stanwick ;” and in presenting it they 
feelingly regretted the loss of his services, 
as well as the inadequacy of the reward 
they had to offer him. At the same time 
he received an elegantly bound copy of 
Bagster’s Polyglot Bible, with the follow. 
ing inscription on it :—*‘ Presented to the 
Rev. Thomas Tate, by the teachers and 
scholars of the Aldborough and Caldwell 
Sunday Schools, as a token of their grati- 
tude for his uniform kindness to them 
during his curacy of St. John’s, Stan- 
wick."— Times. 

The foundation stone of the new church 
at Mount Pleasant, in this town, to be 
dedicated to St. George, was laid by the 
Bishop of Ripon, Dec. 16th, in the pre- 
sence of a very large concourse of spec- 
tators.— Leeds Intelligencer. 


WALES. 

The disputed question of a church rate 
at Abergavenny was brought to the test of 
a poll on the 25th of November, which 
terminated in the announcement of a ma- 
jority of 65 votes in favour of the rate. — 
Herefordshire Journal. 

The Rev. Thomas Jones, the venerable 
curate of Creaton, bas given 200/. to St, 
David's College, the interest of which is 
to be applied as a premium for the best 
essay in Welsh on any given doctrinal 
subject.— North Wales Chronicle. 

The Marquis of Bute, with that munifi- 
cent spirit in promoting all good works 
for which he is proverbial, is about to build 
a chapel, at his own expense, at Rigos, 
and to settle upon it a perpetual endow- 
ment. We have good authority for stating, 
that the minister to be appointed will be 
required to perform service also at Hir- 
wain; for which purpose the bishop has 
promised to license a room, a8 soon asa 
suitable one shall be provided.—Carmar- 
then Journal. 

The handsome new church at Tredegar 
was consecrated on the Lith of November, 
The edifice was crowded in every part. 
The bishop of the diocese preached in the 
morning,and the Rev.Chancellor delivered 
a sermon in Welsh in the afternoon. 

Liuanetiy.—On the | lth of November, 
the anti-church party was most triumph- 
antly put down in this parish. A vestry 
was called for that day, at three o'clock 
p.m., for the purpose of obtaining a rate 
for the necessary repairs of the church. 
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As usual, of late, the scouts of the political 
dissenters, and their abettors, the infidels 
and the contemners of all religion, were 
sent to every corner of this populous and 
extensive parish, and, by the dint of bully- 
ing, threatening, and abusing, succeeded 
in gathering together the scum ofthe popu- 
lace to oppose the making of the rate. At 
the appointed hour most of the respectable 
wbabitants arrived at the town-hall, and, 
aiter the two churchwardens made their 
appearance, the vicar proposed that W. 
Chambers, Esq., should take the chair 
Mr. Chambers having taken the chair ac- 
cordingly, in a very concise and pertinent 
speech pointed out to the meeting the pro- 
priety and necessity of making a rate for 
the necessary repairs of the church. He 
stated, amongst other things, “that he was 
a friend to reform, and that he wished that 
every abuse in the state as well as in the 
church shou!d be removed, because be loved 
those institutions, and wished to uphold 
them.” A rate was then proposed by R. 
Neville, Esq., high sheriff for Carmar- 
thenshire, and was seconded by Alexander 
Raby 
Lian: ly, and was unanimously agreed to 
by ail that were respectable and sober, — 
armarthen Journal, 


SCOTLAND. 

A commission has been appointed to 
visit Gluscow University. The commis- 
sioners are Lord Melville, Sir Thomas M. 

ae ir Moncrieff, the Rev. Dr. 
, Mr. Colan Dunlop, Mr. John Wil- 
ornhe, and Mr. A. E. Monteith, 






IRELAND, 

FeamanaGu Protestant Association, 
—One of the largest and most respectable 
meetings ever witnessed in Fermanagh, 
issembled there on Mor: day, Nov. the 
21st, for the purpose of forming a Pro- 
testant Association. At six o'clock the 
company began to assemble, and before 
seven, dinner being announced, the town- 
hall was complete ly filled. Amongst the 
company present were Lord Cole, M. Ps 
lord Loftus, Major Richardson, Mr, Pon- 
sonby Tottenbam, Mr. E. Archdall, Col. 
Stuart, Mr. W. ed all, jun., Mr. FE. 
Archdall, jun., Mr. A . Hudso B. Mr. W. 
D'Arcy, il. on. and Rev. J. C. Maude, &c, 
rhe proceedings, of which o our limits will 
not admit of our giving any detail led ac- 
count, were of a characte ‘r to strengthen 


Vou. XT.—Jan. 1837. 


, Esq., portreeve of the borough of 


most materially the venerable institutions 
which the insanity of our rulers bad en- 
dangered. 

The case has been regarded with con- 
siderable interest by the great number of 
persons in this country who have in- 
surances effected with English companies. 

—Carlton Chron. 


COLONIAL. 

A correspondent of the Times says :—‘*A 
Roman-catholic bishop has been officially 
sent out to the colony of New South Wales 
by the government, that he is elevated to 
the same importance as the clergy of the 
church of England, and receives the same 
support. Everything, in short, is en train 
to make this a Roman-catholie colony. In 
the schools, the system ts to be founded on 
the Irish model ; and, in deference to the 
catholies, the Bible is to be wrested out of 
the hands of the protestant children. The 
whole of the protestants are rallying round 
their own bishop, and the governor de- 
nounces publicly their opposition to be a 
defamation of the British government. 
‘The greatest irritation and ill-feeling exist. 

The papers from Canada state that there 
had been an important meeting in St. 
James's church, Toronto, on the 5th of 
November, the objects of which were to 
promote the interests of religion, and the 
increased efficiency of the established 
church; and among other resolutions 
adopted by the thirty clergymen and others 
there assembled, there were, Ist, the ad- 
vantage that would result from the division 
of the diocese of Quebec, and the necessity 
of a bishop for Upper Canada; and, 2nd, 
the propriety of an annual convocation. 
The meeting also took into consideration 
the adoption of measures, 1st, to promote 
the education of young men for the minis- 
try; 2nd, the encouragement and support 
of missions; 3rd, the formation of a fund 
for the benefit of the widows of clergymen ; 
4th, the establishment of a paper, or mis- 
cellany, of religious intelligence, in con- 
nexion with the Church of England. An 
address was also voted to the governor, 
Sir F. Head, on his appointment, and 
“ imploring his powerful protection in be- 
half of the rights and privileges of the 
church as by law established.” In reply, 
his excellency gave assurance of “the re- 
gard and attachment be naturally enter- 
tained for the clergy of the established 
church in Upper Canada.” 
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NEW 


BOOKS. 


Oe he ee ee ee 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol LXXXV. 
History of Russia. Vol. II.) 6s. cloth. 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, 60 Illustrations. 
Royal l2mo. Its, cloth. 

The Life of Christ in the Words of the Evan- 
gelists. 18mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 7s. silk. 

Walch’s Aristophanes. Vol. 1. Svo. 15s. 

Thomson's British Annual, for 1837. 
6d. cloth. 

Chapters on Flowers. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Temptation; a Treatise on Satanic Influence. 
By the Rev. S. Ransom... 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Davies on Divine Agency. l2mo. 4s. cloth. 

Warren’s Extracts from Blackstone, for the Use 
of Schools. I2mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Simeon’s Works. 8vo. Vol. XVII. to XXI. 
10s. each, cloth. 

Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, cr. 8vo. 
with Illustrations. 0s. cloth. 

Brookes on the Prophecies. Foolscap. 6s. cloth. 

Affiictions of Life, with their Antidotes. By 
Mrs. H.Cruso. i2mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


cloth. 
ismo, 3s. 


Matthews’s Marriage and Registration Act. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 
The Medical Pocket Book, 1837. 3s. 6d. roan. 


Discourses. By the late Rev J. Bb. Patterson, 
witha Memoir and Select Literary and Keli- 
gious Remains. 2vols. cr. 8vo. 19s, boards. 

Paul’s (Rev. R.B.) Journal of a Tour to Moscow 
in 1836. l2mo. 5s. cloth, 

Life of Martin Boos, with Preface. 
C. Bridges. 1l2mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Solace of Song. 8vo. 148. boards. 

Stennett’s Martyrs of the Valleys, with other 
Poems. 1l2mo. 6s. cloth. 

Gallery of the Graces, to. 
45s. mor. 

Biblical Cabinet. 


By the Rev. 


pl. 31s. 6G. col. 


Vol. XVI. (Umbreit’s Ver- 


sion of the Book of Job. Vol. 1.) 6s. cloth. 
Pastoral Recollections. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Belcher. I8mo. 3s. cloth. 


Live Joyfully, or the Duty and Means of Being 
Happy. By the Rev. J. Belcher. 18mo. Is. 
Gd. cloth. 

Isaac’s (Rev. B.) Dialogues between Walter and 
Theodosius. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

M‘Dowall’s Arithmetic Unveiled. i2mo. 5s. 


cloth. 
Cambridge Mathematical Problems, 1821 to 
1836. Svo, 10s. 6d. boards. 


M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British 
Empire. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 2 vols. 


post Svo. 
2is. cloth. 


PRICES OF THE 


Browne’s Testimonies to the Truth of the 
Gospel, foolscap. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, foolscap. 5s. 
cloth. 

Cain and Abel; or, the Morning of the World. 
By the Rev. C. J. Yorke, 12mo. 4s. boards, 
New Week’s Preparation. 1s. 6d. each. black 

sheep. 
Fisher's Landscape Souvenir. 4to. 
Thoughts on Civil Government. 
Jurist. Svo. 6s. boards. 
Alphabets of Science. 4 vols. 18mo. 30s, cloth. 
36s. roan. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to the Second Volume of 
Goethe’s Faust 4to. 4s. 6d. sewed. 
Conder’s Choir and Oratory. foolscap. 6s. 
cloth. 

The Andalusian Annual, 1837. 
4to. 31s. 6d. embossed. 
Pictorial Album; or, Cabinet of Paintings, 1537. 

4to, 28s, embossed. 
Lodge’s Peerage, for 1537. ‘vo. 21s. cloth. 
Beveriey’s Letters on the Present State of the 
Visible Church of Christ. l2mo. 4s. cloth. 


21s. cloth. 
By a British 


coloured plates. 





Family Prayers. By the Rev. W. F. Hook. 
ismo. 2s. cloth, 
Raumer’s Contributions to Modern History 








Svo. 10s. Od. boards. 
Book of the New Covenant of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By G. Penn. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 
Annotations to the Book of the New Covenant, 
&c. By G. Penn. 15s. cloth. 
atutes in Force relating to the Ceremony oft 
Marriage. By H,. Pearson. 12mo. Ss. bds. 
Terentti Comardia, cum Notis Variorum et 
Zeunii, cura J. A. Giles. Svo. 16s. cloth. 
Ramsay’s Essay on the Distribution of Wealth. 


~ 
. 


8vo. 12s. boards. 
Dickson on the Fallacy of the Art of Physic. 
Svo. 7s. boards. 


IN THE 


meer 


PRESS. 


A History of British Birds, in 2 vols., by Mr. 
Yarrell; and a History of British Reptiles, 
in 1 vol., by Mr. Bell. 

The New Testament of ovr Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, with the Text of the Common 
Translation arranged in Paragraphs, and 
illustrated by Rhetorical Punctuation. In 
Two Parts. 


Si adelinsshill 


The Twelve Minor Prophets, in Coptic, with a ie 
Latin Trapvsietion. By the Rev. H. Tattam, " 
M.A., F.R.S., &c., Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford. 


ENGLISH FUNDS, 


rrom Novemeer 24, To December 24, 1836. 


3 per ct. Conse!s 

Highest... Shut gs} 
Lowest... Shut 85) 

| ' 

| 

Anna.Jan.& July. | Bank Stock. | 

: 
Highest.. Shut 2104 | 
Lowest... Shut 202 | 





Red. Spercent. | Red. 3\q per cent 


New 34 percent. | Long Anns. 


96} Shut 143 
4) Shut 144 


. | 
| Exchequer Bills. India Bonds. 


20 pm. | Il pm. 
2 pm. 3 pm. 


re eee ee 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 











Price. Div. Price. Div. 
Grand Junction Canal Co. .... 215 | 12 Grand Junction Railway ....... 140 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ......) 80 | 3 London & Birmingham do. 138 
Kennet and Avon do.............,5 22 | 1.2 | 1002. 701. paid ~f 
Leicester and Northampton do..| 77 | 4.10 Liverpool & Manches, do......... 220 10 
Monmouth do.............000006-..| 200 | 10 = Atlas Insurance do. ............ 15.10) 12.6 
Macclesfield do ........c.cseesceees | 54 | 2 (Albion do............. encesses cocces| OD 7 
Regent's do.........64 sescceces | 16.5) .12 (British Commercial do........... 6.5 6 
Shropshire do.......... decsuevenees | 140 | 7 ‘Guardian do.......... anencsncesuses| 0m ! 
Trent and Mersey do. ............ 555 |32.10 Imperial do........ scccosccssscveee) 125 | 5.4.6 
Worcester and Birmingham do. 83 4 Gen. Steam Navigation do....,. 24.10) 1.6 

Reversionary Int. Society ......)5 128 | 5 


ae ee ee 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





«« Burgovallensis” has unquestionably some reason to complain ; but the Editor regrets to say, 
that the department of Parish Churches has utterly failed. Every other part of the Magazine 
has eclher beyond expectation, and a full and overflowing supply of contributions has been 
obtained. But in this, which seemed likely to answer many good purposes, there has been a 
great deficiency. There have been some papers of great beauty, (such, for instance, as those 
of Mr. Townsend, praised in the last “ nn 3 but the supply soon failed, and not 
above two or three of these papers have been received for a long time. The Editor regrets 
this, for it was a favourite plan of his once. There seemed an opening for much pure, 
beautiful, and wholesome feeling, apart from all party and controversy. But what must be, 
must be ; and it seems in vain to try this any longer. The money, therefore, before de- 
voted by the proprietors to the purpose of a plate, will now be given to obtaining more 
reviews. Pwhess “ Burgovallensis’’ will be a little sorry for his hard remarks on some of 
the plates, when he is told that they, in common with the circumstances just mentioned, 
tended to bring about the change. If, after the trouble and expense of getting plates, they 
gave so little satisfaction as these did to him, why goon? Has * any notion what the ex- 
pense of a much better plate every month would be? He must remember, that, in engrav- 
ings for every month in the year, people do not count by pounds, but by éens, and even 
hundreds. 

A correspondent, who signs himself * Latens,” asks the following question : — The 
Guardians of the Poor of the district in which I live, (acting, I suppose, Hv orders of the 
Commissioners, ) refuse to pay the clergyman’s fee for the burial of paupers. Have I any 
remedy ? 

Many thanks to “ A Medical Man” for his excellent letter on Vivisections. It was umpos- 
sible to use it in this number, but it is intended to use it as soon as room can be found, 

‘* Canonicus” must excuse the non-appearance of the P.S. to his letter in this Number. 
It was believed to be in the hands of the printer, but he will be the first to excuse this acci- 
dent, as he will know that it was not unlikely to occur. 

The Editor cannot forbear repeating his earnest request for abstracts of important meetings, 
proceedings, &c., rather than the newspapers which contain a long account of the matter— 
tAEov nuiov ravrToc, and ‘bis dat qui cito dat,’ are truly applicable here. ae thanks 
to those who have answered his former requests, and thus enabled him to give much useful 
matter. 

It is well to warn all persons against a cheap edition of the Pensées de Pascal, published 
this year at Paris by a bookseller named Hiard, because, being commonly found in London, it 
maydo harm. The mischief of the edition consists in its having an appendix containing notes 
from Voltaire, who was as incompetent to detect faults in Pascal’s reasoning, as he was in- 
capable of estimating his piety. 

* B. Q '"is quite mistaken about the Lyra Apostolica and Samaria. What difficulty can 
there be about the matter? Among non-episcopalians, there are, to speak generally, two 
classes. The one, scoffs at all notions of a succession in the ministry, and at all belief that any 
commission from God is necessary for a man to minister in spiritual things between God and 
man, to preach God’s word, and administer his sacraments. When A, B, or C, the first man 
whom we may meet in the street, likes to say that he is called to be a minister, the justice ot 
the peace, or a quarter sessions’ licence, or any ceremony he may please to go through, with 
any persons he may please to officiate at it, are quite competent to make him an able minister 
of the New Testament. Any one, in short, may act in God’s name ; and a body of Christians, 
with this self-called and self-constituted ministry, with A, B, or C, dealing as they will with 
God's word and sacraments, is just as true and as good a branch of the Catholic church, as 
the wit of man can devise. This is the notion of one class of Christians, But this is not 
the notion of the Presbyterians. They, as well as Episcopalians, maintain the necessity of « 
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clear commission, and of a succession in the ministry. They wholly repudiate the notion of 
any one, whosoever will, taking the ministry on himself. “This 5 tm may be found in 
plenty of the books published by Fnglish Presby ‘terians of authority during the commonwealth. 
The argument, then, with the Presbyterians is a much more simple matter than with the 
others. They agree, in short, with us, in believing that, without a ministry duly commis- 
sioned according to God's appointed way, there is no church. The sole question in arguing 
with them, therefore, is this: Which is the w ay appointed by God for giving the commission ? 
Is it the Presbyterian or the Episcopal? He who, with the Presbyterians, believes that a 
commission and succession are nec essary to make a ministry, and that a ministry 18 necessary 
for a church, must, of necessity, if he he lieves that the E ‘piscopalian and not the Pre sbyterian 
dise ipline i is the true one, believe that there is no true church among the Presbyterians. How 
far the plea of necessity might avail, if that were the ground, is another question; but, as 
Are bbichep Laud says, where has the necessity been proved ? Will «B. Q.” unde orstand 
Samaria now? The truth is, that a large portion of persons, calling themselves Christians, 
both im and out of the church, have no belief whatever in the necessity of a commissioned 
ministry, or in the value of the sacraments, The practi ice of the primitive church, confirmed 
for 1500 years, is not sufficient with them to fix an inte rpretation on seripture, if it could be 
called doubtful. It is quite the same thing tothem, who preaches God’s word, or administers 
his sacraments, if he preaches well, They are, consequently, ready to amalgamate with all 
bodies of persons calling themselves Christians. Ignorant and angry when the truth is set 
before them and they cannot reply, their only and their regular course is to assert that they 
who maintain the necessity of a commissioned ministry, believe that all non-episco; yalian 
Christians are necessarily and certainly lost. They: ‘know, as well as the persons whom they 
malign, that this is ay the doctrine taught by the Episcopalians, whatever they may think of 
the misery of those who belong to no church. But wh at can people do,—who have no know- 
ledge and no argument to offer, but who w rall still dispute,—what can they do but call names, 
and fix odious opinions on their oppone nts ? 

The correction of the Bicester statistics arrived too late for insertion. The friend who 
communicated it is reque - ! to look at the proceedings of the Incorporated Society for Pro- 
moting the Building Xe. of Churches, in this month’s Magazine, He will see that grants 
ure made for repewing aad hes, 

It appears from the Standard, of Dec. 28, that the Armagh petition against the national 
education system has already been adopted at a meeting of the clergy of the united dioceses 
of Cork, C loy ne, and Ross, 

“ R.S.” is thanked for his letter, which arrived Dec. 28. He will see by the letter of 

’. F. H.” that he has been anticip ited. 

The following have been received, and will be used as soon as practicable :—* Vincentius 
Lirinensis"—“ J, M."—“ A Priest of the Scots’ Episcopal Church” — * T, G.” on the 
Eucharist—‘ D. 1. E.” on the Importance of Periodical Relaxation from Professional Pur- 
suits—“H. E. RJ. H. Bo” A Constant Reader,” from Penshurst—‘‘ J. FE.” 
‘A. T. Russell,” on Scripture the only Rule of Faith—and “M.” from St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. 

The quotation from Borlase will be very acceptable. 

The offer of a translation of MS. Prayers from a catholic Missals, &e . sha'l be 


answered, in Notices to Correspondents, next Number. 4 private communication would be 
more satisfac tory. 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
ROMANISTS SCHISMATICS. 


Sik,—In an interesting article at the commencement of your December number, in whieh 
some of the ‘‘ disgusting fabrications’’ of popery are exposed, I was astonished to read the 
following sentence, with which it roaster — We are more anxious to reform than to 
make proselytes ; we are more anxious to see the Romanist restored to primitive = ‘ity, 
than to swell the numbers of Protestantism.” Now, Sir, feeling persuaded, as I am, that the 
national church in this kingdom is pure and apostolic, I cannot but look on Rom: inists as 
schismatics, and therefore consider it their duty, and the duty of all Christians in this coun- 
try, to return into the communion of the national chureh. Any reformation which left them 
separated from our church would leave them still in the sin of schism. And how could they 


be said to be ‘ restored to primitive catholicity” while they continued in schism? Such re+ 
tormed Romanists would be a most dangerous set of pious dissenters. 
Tam, &e. A. I.* 





* The Editor is much obliged to ‘A. 1.” for giving him an opportunity of expressing his 
regret that the sentence in question was not modified. An examination of the former part of 
the article (the Latin in the notes is especially referred to) will shew that, from circumstances 
not hkely to interest the public, - article in question (the excellence of which was not only 
iscertained by a cursory perusal when it first arrived, but might have been anticipated from 
the abilities and principles of the author) was not subjected to the usual careful revision in 
going through the press. The labour of making minute corrections in MS. 


is such, that 
this is generally deferred till the article is in type.— Ed. 





